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voL, II.] January; 1844. [No. i. 

THE PAST YEAR. 

The wisesrtnaxim whicji has been left is tlie most precious legacy to 
posterity, by one of the sages of Greece, is to review thrice the daily 
oecuiTciices of life, before sleep has touched the eyelids. This salutary 
adnionitiou will be found to be most beneficial to individuals. Self-cross- 
examination is the certain road to amendment of conduct, and it has a 
direct temdency to promote rectitude of heart. It is not, however, our 
purj)osc to give a summary of our own experience. How precious soever, 
may be the articles, which we may posscssiin our store-houses, others 
w'ill not derive much pleasure from looking at them. Tlte only investment^ 
that will attract attention, is the display of tlipsc occurrences, that have 
alfectetl miUiouH. Although it has been sung by a noble poet, 

“ Tliat one breast laid open, were a 
“ Wliicli Avould teach mankind, tb^,,art to shine and rule,'* 

it must yet be borne in mind, that this oue^reast must belong to a mighty 
conquci or, whose desire of power, is perhaps only limited by the horizon of 
ihc sky. The bniast of an ordinary mortal, even carefitlly dissected, w'ould 
scarcely cxcilccuriosity. Th(?reis nothing in it to dazzle or even to please — no 
rays of genius How from it, to enlighten and astonish the world — ^no eccen- 
tricities of conduct mark the individual character. 

Hence, it is n:;* our design to wTite the occurrences of our life. It will 
no doubt, be of great advauti^ge to us, to put into practice, in our closets, 
the maxim contained inr the first sentence of these remarks. All that we 
i.doud to do, is to note the most prominent objects, that arf>painted on 
the canvass of a nation’s history. It is good to ponder over them, and 
submit them to close consideration. The turning of a year, is the point 
which is most advantageous, for looking bdek • at the past, and directing 
attention to the future. It is a pivot upon which turns the whe?! of for- 
tune, and those who understand the best method of resting their thoughts 
on this pivoU will gather the best instructions from^such contemplation. 
The revolution of a year, is the most advantageous time, for revolving the 
incidents that have become identified with the Pmt Year. It is sad to 
stand by the grave of The Past Yeab, while memory with moistened 
eyes, awakens those recollections, which gave us pleasure, or recalls those 
thoughts, which excite emotions of pain and penitence,— On the ^"other 
hand, it is a source of pleasure to worship the birth of a New Tea&i and 
indtdge in the most delightful anticipations of the jsfxstt ^whichr is to fall 
to our lot. There is sojnething in the lapse of yeai^ flike the. ebb and the 
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flow of the ocea|, which sometimes (?auscs the mind to rise with joy — 
and at other times, makes it sick with melancholy. Whatever therefore, 
may he the feelings wliidi are awakened in the mind of an individual, 
as he sits, in studious contemplation of tht /jats/ years of his life — there 
can ho but one common feeling pervading the breasts of all num, as 
their attention is directed to the concerns of nations, and the happiness 
of thousands. 

Of all the occurrences of the “ Past Ycar,'^ the mqst im])orfant, and 
one capable of exciting intense attention, is the annexation of Scindc, to 
the wide limiti of the British dominion in this country. U is of a tr\d y 
important .uafure, when* wo consider the policy to have origimited from 
a conservative noblennin, one who wisely judged the confines of the Britisli 
Empire in the East, to be greatly extended, arfd proclaimed from liis s(?at 
of Vice-Uegent, that it was his ruling principle, “ not to destroy — hut to 
save and to uphold.” This novel advert isf me fit has been most signally 
contradicted ; for no sooner had the trees of Affghanislan, been shattered 
by British bombs, tlian we heard the din of war, from the land of Ilydcu - 
abad — and soon after, read with wonder, that the present Conserrafirr 
government, had not only preserved the integrity of tlu^ Brilish Eastern 
Empire, but actually adding sweets to the conserve of roses, had taken 
under its especial care and preservation, the large province of Hy der- 
abad. 

"We do not here exclaim against the injustice, and tlie crueltio'* prac- 
tised on’ tlic Ameers, wK. vverc pursued, like so much game — but we 
cannot help noticing this extras 'dinary feature of a conservative Ooveiiiiiient. 
Truly conservatism is a Hydra ! The present administration bears no 
family likeness to its predecessors. In it one does not perceive, the fixed and 
daring resolves of Clive — the wholesale plunder of Hastings — the brilliant 
achievements of Wellesley — ^nor the protecting and encouraging adminis- 
tration of Bentinck. The nobleman now presiding o\ er the destinies of 
India, is not destitute of talent, nor wanting in energy. He fails — he has 
failed, from a desire to accomplish something, which will throw all pre- 
ceding events, into tiie shade — and which, by its magnitude and brilliancy, 
will throw its shadow and its light, far into the future. As President of 
the Board of Control, he learnt something of India — its finances and the 
ability of its servants — nothing of its wants, its weaknesses, and its mise- 
ries. He perceived from documents, that there was a screw loose here, 
or a something wanting there. He never weighed the awful responsibi- 
lities of his office — but he accepted of the highest office in this country — 
buoyed up with high thoughts, and fermenting with daring resolves. 
But experience ha»s shewn him, the difficulties that beset his onward 
career. He finds himself a little “ cribb’d, cabinn’d, and confined,” and 
these inconveniencies operating upon a temper, not the sweetest, urges the 
nobleman, to act, as he has already done. Like a man bound and mana- 
cledjbe manifests great strength, and — often appears ridiculo\is ! 

have elsewhere stated it, as our opinion, that the office of the Board 
of Control in England, is not the best school for acquiring a knowledge 
of India and its wrongs. Its archives fdrnisji matter, which may be useful 
for computing the revenue, and adjusting the finances; but it supplies 
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not even one jjarLicle of information,* regarding the actual and pressing 
necessities of India. The Local Government is always Wppy to receive 
lavorahle accounts of the increase of revenue, because no other statement 
will be satisfactory — and that district is said to be very nourishing, which pays 
well, and that servauf, useful and industrious, who collects the largest anjount 
of revenue — but alas ! who can tell the means adopted for collecting this 
revenue. Who will count the poor man’s sighs, and sacriliccs, and priva- 
tions — w!u) will measure the dimensions of his miseries, and collect his 
t(!arsiiito 'iboltlc— who wdll weigh the “ iron that has entered into his soulr ’ 
None ! None ! In conscMpicnce of this gross lu'gloct and^indifference, the 
poor man’s ca^e, excites no interest — the bowels of pity Ap not yearn for 
him. 

So!n(‘tliin^AV‘j ai(i cunlident, will be performed for the benefit of the 
poor, Ihrough the agency of jftr. Tliornpson, wliohaslel’t our shores for his 
native land. Notwithstanding all that has been said, deprecatory ot his 
sti vicos, and fli(‘ inllueneo of the Britisli India Society, uric thing is cer- 
tain, that ntucli will be done by him. Ho has been an eyci-witness of the 
wreteliediK^ss, and misery of India. lie lias trod the plains of India, and 
noted the natives as litth' Ixilter than “ artless savages.” He has seen 
iiuich to serve his advocacy — and it i% oiir sincere prayer that 
throu'j'h ( irod's blessing, be may be able to effect a vast amount of benefit 
for this degraded and (hdiased land. The best hook to read, wliich treats 
of India's history, is ‘‘ India itself,” and Mr. Tlioinpson has pf*rnscd its 
eonteiits, no far as circuinstanees would permit — lui has jicrifs^d the con- 
leiifaip \V(* feel persuaded, can full} and atle,aively. 

But IIkmv is a note, which comes to oui^eavs, borne ovOr the Atlantic-— 
we do not allude to the ‘‘Bkvevl P.vrtv" in Ireland. Our predictions 
have been verified — we hear of a nation's cry for clieap — broad. The 
restrictions on Free' Trade are beginning to be felt, and a hungry people 
demand tlieir (Mil ire abolition. There was a cry, which once tore old 
iMigla lid’s concave — giv’e ns those traitors, who are against peace.” 
The cry of every man, woman, and child, now iS; give us those traitors, 
who favor Corn liiiws.'’ TJic people, however, are Jabouriag under a sad 
delusion. Tliey fancy, that cheap bread will maintain the presonl rate 
of wages. It is our opinion, that in proportion that bread is cheap, the rate 
of wages will fall ; for let us suppose an instance — let us for the sake 
of argument, assume, that in consequence of the price of rice being 6 
rupot;s per inauiid, the wages of labour, rose to 10 rupees per month ; 
NIX of which wore paid to the rice nierchaiil, and the rest devoted to the 
supply of the nccessariijs of life. Now, by some means, we will suppose, 
that the price of rice, fell to one rupee per maiind ; will it he maintained, 
that the rate of wages, will continue the same? Competition among the 
laborers, will soon reduce wages to 5 rupees per mouth, and soon will the 
same notes of complaint, from the lips of poverty, reach our ears. Do 
what vv'c will, every relief will be at best but temporary, and the fiat of 
the Almighty, can never be falsified — “ In sorrow shalt thou eat bread.’’ 

Calcutta has been stirred from its lethargy, by the Oriental and Penin- 
sular Company in Lriglarid. We feel too much ’ iiiterestcd in Steam 
Communication, to^ let this subject, pass unnoticed. We fully 
sympathise with tliosc, vvho 'have friends, relatives, and childjcn in 
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Englaad, and on whom Steam (Jommuijication has conferr^ great benefits. 
We feel for the s4ck who can thus obtain an expeditious transmission to 
their native lands. We are as anxious as the mercantile community, in 
obtaining ready information from England oik.every subject connected with 
Commerce, — but we regard Steam Communication in another point of 
view. We hail it as the herald of justice to India. By Steam (communi- 
cation the actual condition of«India will be made known to the parent coun- 
try. — Her resouccs^will attract attention and awaken interest ; and then will 
all her wrongs" become palpable. To obtain the first, the*^ second must be 
remedied. Tho^h much time will be swallowed up before this era will 
have arrived — j.et we do not desq^air to see justice extenefed to India. 
Have not years elapsed since the necessity of augmenting the salaries of 
Darogahs and subordinate Officers of the Mot^issil Courts~and of the 
appointment of Deputy Magistrates — has been discussed? And yet wc have 
witnessed the aecomplislmicnt of these things. Though late, yet justice 
has been done, and will not the past animate us to expect that how de- 
graded socner the condition of India may he — truth and justice will prevail, 
error ^^ill be banished, superstition fidl like lightning to the ground, and 
heathen, idolatrous India, hccoinechilizod, and, what is more, Christianized? 

The past year is now shorp of all its leaves — its honors are almost 
gone, and the New Year,is just .shooting forlhits tender leaves. Wc hope 
that the coining year will not be wanting in improvement — not only that 
the alumni of the dilferent schools and colleges will make progress in Liunr 
subjects of st'ddy, but thatCJriental literature will fiourisli, and the Oriental 
Magazine not fall short of wen rrounded expectations. 

“ Como, bright inipri/vemcnt ! on the car of time— 

Ancliulc tno spacious world fiom clime to clime ; 

“ Thy handmaid arts shall every world explore, 

“ Trace every land and eulture pvery shore.” 

A PROPITIATORY SONNET, 

AdDREkSSED to fHE EDITOR OF THE ORIENTAL MaGAZIxNE, 

I seek not (’t would be vain) a Poet’s name, 

I ask not (vainer still) the poet’s lyre ; 

To lionour, sordid wealth, and worldly fame, 

Let prouder, meaner, loftier souls aspire. 

Yef, sometimes, in the sad and lonel}^ licur, 

When Idleness would eat into the mind, 

1 give employment to that mystic power 
Which conjures up the scenes left lar behind,— 

Home, friends, and children, and a wife most dear. 

An only parent, longest-loved, and best : — 

At thought of these will start th’ unbidden tear. 

And verse will sometimes ease the labouring breast: 

Then, scan not with a stem, censorious eye. 

My pensive musings, penii'd ere yet the tear was dry. 

c A WANDERER. 
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C ALCUTTA AND .ITS* SUBURBS 

OVK good Iblks of this gjiy and busy C'ity of Palaces sue, for tlie most 
part, so involved in the vortex of busin<*ss, or engaged in continuous rounds 
of pletisurc, as scldoiit to tind feisurc for giving a moment's thought to the 
peculiai* formation and natural history of the soil upon which they mov('nnd 
breathe. After ha\ ing tra\ elled in jlist ant lands, and seen tlic wonders of Na- 
ture and Art presented to tlie view of tU* IravAler in the gigantic rocks and 
snow capped hill* which arrest his eyes, whilst contemplating an Al])ine or 
a Himalyaii scenery, or examining the Thames Tunnel, tlio Thuillcries 
Palace, or tlier magnilicent Basilican Pile of architecture \#tt^ch now graces 
the city of the ancient (krsars ami forms the seat of the most illustrious 
KcclcsiastictiWIierarchy, one cannot easily he jmtvailiid upon to tarn with 
interest and curiosity towards rtic low soil of his native land, or the scene of 
his sojourn. Yet, in these monotonous pl.iins of Bengal, tliis unromantic 
flatness of aspect, there arc peenliaritics which juay des(irv(‘ his attention. 
Wc shall, on the prcMuit occasion, contemt ourselves with simply leading 
his thoughts in this direction. 

One who has been used to the brat'ing climate of hhivope, or oven to the 
di’)^ atmosphere ol' the Upper Provinces, ami has there drawn water for his 
horse or his camel from welU several hundrerf feet in d(*i)th, has seen the 
masts of the largest river craft s’.uilv hciieath the rising hanks of the Gunga 
or the Jumoona, and lias, during the Imt wind of the Look that 
swc('ps over the sainly plains of Sciiidc, tajom shelter ajiartments 
eongh'ucled under ground, is sni prized when *"''iinds,t!iat to fornl a well or 
a tinik in Ualcutta, nolhing further is neec'^ ary than to dig a few feet, that in 
the rains in* cajinot ilig e\en to the depth of a couple of feel without ha\ing 
till- tixca\alion filled with water oozing from the spongy soil on wliich lie 
stands, and is astonished wh<m he sees wells intlueiiced by the tidal changes 
of lh(! river, and lilling and subsiding at regular intcr\als. Let him but 
exarninc the Suburban scenery with the enquiring eye of a naturalist, and 
he will soon be satisfied in regard to the cavuscs of tlie peculiar appear- 
ances we have just described. If he starts from the Si rand Road a 
little to the southward of the New Mint, and takcs*aii easterly direction, 
it will not occupy liim beyond a few hours to reach at leisure the shores 
of the Sail wat(?r Lake, — a dislance of not more than three miks and a half, 
entering the Toohi Bazar road, he will find himself in a narrow street, lined 
on both sides with high houses of the most irregular and unscientific 
construction, filthy in the extreme, with old lints on their lops, and hung 
with sooty curtains, over which several rainy seasons liave pas5bd. Below 
he will meet wdlh a dense crowd of Up-country trades-peo])le and shop- 
keepers, all busily engaged in their various vocation^, and endeavouring to 
make their way tlirough carts laden to excess with bales of goods, and 
drawn by lazy, famished bullock.s, which will not move out of the way even 
for the Governor General of India, for this good reason, that they cannot 
move out of the way. Should the sojourner of the gay and lively Chowringy 
whose steps we have directed hither, be in a wheeled conveyance, let him 
expect to be detained at least for an hour in llie Toolah Bazar Street, not 
for the purpose of enquiring into the nature of the soil to the examination 
of which Ave are leacting him ; *for there i.s no natural soil here within some 
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six of the surtacc; but in tfatleayouriiig to extricate his vehicle IVom tlie 
cntaiitrlenient of the said bullock carts,* when he perceives ihc road blocked 
up by these slow moving oddities, let him above all beware of getting 
into a passion, making much ntnse, or allo\Ying his syce to do so; not that 
he may be insulted; for notwithstanding some instances of maltreatment 
from the <h*ni/ens of Burra Bazar, there is not much fear of such an acci- 
dent, if one behaves wit\i common prpdencc ; but because;, if the carl 
dri\crs and the coolies who are unloading them, once pcrceh c, that you 
wish to make them' move out of tin; way sooner than thepare willing, they 
will all scamper off into the neighbouring houses and allies, leaving their 
carts, bill locksi and merchandize to the good management of- yourself and 
your Syce. . Snould things come to this pass, you had belter coolly turn 
your gig, and give up for that day, the examination of the TK^ural curiosi- 
ties which you were going to see in the vicinity of the Saltwater Lake. 
If, howe\ cr, you can maiiagi; to pass this strait, \ve would advise the 
attempt. The remarkable changes of the sctme will repay the labor. 

After one has passed the Chit poor-road, and entered the Miichoa-bazar- 
slrcct, there is no fear of being stopped, excejit by the waters of the Lake, 
at the end of his journey. At the terminulion of Tofda-bazar, the scene 
suddenly changes. The high houses dwindle into tiled and straw huts, in- 
habited chiefly by ^lussulmans, which continue till you ai ri\e at tlie ('ircu- 
lar-road, and pass the celebrated Mahratta Ditch. Hen; another change 
is olis(;rvahle : tin* crowded huts have given place to garden houses and 
A illages inteiwporsed with bpzavs and grain shops. Scarcely has the eye 
rested on this new scenery ,';han the Suspension Bridge — a a cry neq^f^ and 
elegant siiccimcii, of modern scic*:^c, hung over a rather narrow', nuuUly, 
and crowded canal, arrests the attention. 

It is geiK'rally from this point, that one begins to observe the peculiari- 
ties of the soil on which this City of Palaces stands. Each side of the 
road is studded with tanks and hollows of all sizes and shapes. Th(;ie is 
scarcely a garden or a cluster of huts, hut is accompanied by a tank. It 
is impossible to form an adequate idea of the number of those receptacles 
for \vater, without looking at a map in which they are all simultaneously 
brought under review. The character of the country then dc^elopcs 
itself’i and you at once perceive, that this little tract, no less than the globe 
itself, is two-thirds covered with water. After passing the gardens and 
inhabited parts, the paddy fields begin to appear, the tanks seem less 
crowded and the whole aspect is flatter and more marshy. At length 
the Saltwater Lake hursts upon the sight, the jiaddy fields begin to disap- 
pear, and are succeeded with inlets and arms of the marsh, covered w'itli 
weeds, and divided at int(;rvals by bunds or narrow causeways, which serve 
for footpaths as well as fur various purposes of the fishery which supplies 
the markets of Calcutta. 

The \arious changes of scene through which wc have passed arc 
sufficient indications of the natural history of the soil ou which Calcutta 
and its suburbs stand; ami although an enquiry into the geological form- 
ation of this soil leads us to the same conclusion, yet wc shall defer the 
consideration of that branch of the subject to a future occasion, confining 
ourschesfor the present, to the superficial aspect of the country. The 
manner in which portions of the salt marshes to the East of Calcutta 
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are pvery day bci^j^ converted first into arabfb, then into liabitablc land, 
• clearly shows wdiat the site of Calcutta must have beiMi some centuries 
back. Vegetation, which derives perhaps as much of its substance from 
the atmosphere as from the soil^)n which it grows, continually atlds by its 
annual decay to the seal. In forests that liave stood for eenluries, the 
superficial stratum is always composed of decayed lca\es, which have 
thus added to the soil more than iticould have ai-cpiired in the absence of 
, vegetation. Tins process of vegetable ^rfxluction and d(?coinposilion is 
going on at a rapi^ rate in every part of the t^alt Water Lake, which is 
snlliciently shallow to admit of aquatic plants taking root. The borders of 
this Lake, are therefore, annnally becoming more and m()n| shallow, and 
when any part has sufficiently recoven'd from the in^nrsions of the saline 
tides, they ar?\)iinded off* by narrow causeways of earth, and being thus 
preserved from the inroad of salt water, and sweetened by tlie rains 
of a few years, they are converted into Paddy -fields. After some 
years these fields are so far freed from the effects of salt water, as to 
become lit for the cultivation of most of the indigenous plants and finil 
trees, lint tlicir Hatn(‘ss and lowness causing tliem to be* flooded every 
rainy season, unfits them for the culture of those ])lants which cannot he 
reared on low moist lands so copiously supp^jf^l by wat(jr. The eoiiversioii 
of Paddy-fields into good Garden ground is, howex or, not only easy and 
cheap, but even i)rofitable, if a small capital be laid out on them at the 
coinmene(‘mont ; and this is done e^ery day in all parts of the distant su- 
burbs of this city. ^ • 

tiNipposc it was intended to convert a piece of Paddy land of’ some fi\ c 
bigahs in extent, into a Garden, all that tf^vonld be necessary is to dig a 
tank of about a bigah in some part of it, and spread the earth obtained 
from the excavation o^er the lest of the ground, raising it about 1 or 5 
feet above its original level. A part of the earth may be reserved for 
making bricks, constructing a gliuut for the lank or any building that its 
owner may wish; !)y this simple process the suburban Paddy-fields are daily 
being converted into beantifnl Gardens, with fine tanks for irrigation ; and 
which, when let to fishermt?n, yield more than the same extent of arable 
land, whilst the raised ground all round it is eitlier lot to tenants for 
building huts upon, or turned into gardens, the produce of which now so 
plentifully supplies the markets of Calcutta. • 

The increase of population increases the value of building ground, and 
the owner after some time, finds, that the profits of fishery from his tank 
are not so large as the returns from lands occupied by houses, and he 
begins to fill up the tanks with the sweepings of the town. A couple of 
years are sufficient to render the site of a Tank thus filled up, fit lor the 
erection of tiled and straw houses, and the huts of the poor are soon 
crowded in places where tanks once existed, affording ample materials for 
those periodical conflagrations which irresistibly sweep away whole tracts 
filled with erections of this kind. 

Even a cursory examination of the superficial appearances from the 
Strand Road \)n the West to the margin of the Saltwater Lake on the East, 
is quite sufficient to indicate, that not many years ago fishes and fishing 
canoes occupied the places, where nMignificent palaces and crowded streets 
now stand ; and whence the destinies of a hundred millions of the human 
race are now ruled. 
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AN ‘INDIAN S(TA i:, 

BY A WANDKUKU. 

These are thy Glorirtus works, i<llient of good, 

Almighty' Thine this iinixersal frame ‘ 

Thus wondrous f.iir. Thjself, how wondrous then ' 

Milton 

On til*' o^ellmg before I cntcrcil Delhi, was duriiifi^ the rainy season, 
I beheld one of the most enchanting sights upon whiok it is possible to 
gaze — though the world in which we live is full of natural oiijf'cts of 
beauty and of .klandeiir. I had arrived with my palankeens- at the villagt* 
of Dadrce, about thirty miles from Delhi. I was some hours earlier than 
was expected, according to the Post Ofiici? direction respiKrciug bearers, 
being anxious to reach Delhi that night, tlie next day being the Sabbath, 
I required twenty-two fresh men. The Chowdrie, however, was no where 
to he found. After waiting nearly two hours, I resolved to leave my 
servant and the Palankeens to follow me, and to proceed alone, and on foot, 
to the next stage twelve miles off, where I was sure of accommodation 
at the bungalow of an English gentleman. There had heeii a heavy fall of 
rain, whicli liad cooled the atmosphere, and made tlie evening relro.shing 
and pleasant. As my face directly to the West, the Sun went down 
before me, and seemed to set at the precise tc'rmiriatioii of the road I w'as 
pursuing. The effect was exceedingly remarkable. I might have fancied 
myself a pilgrim to the Celestial City, who had come at length within sight 
of his glittering and everlas.ing abode — the mansions in his Fathers Dwuse. 
Tin? gorgeous clouds W’ere of y^very form, and of cM'ry 'colour. They 
assumed the sliapcs of towers, battlements, terrac*cs and domes, piled uj) in 
imperial magnificence. Streams of amber light shot upwards behind the 
congregated masses, while above the Glory of the Most Higli scenu'd to 
rest upon the wliole. Far up in the licavens were streaks of vapor, tinged 
with hues of a variety and brilliancy that cannot be described. I was 
tempted to exclaim — “ there are the gates of bliss, the palaces of light, 
the pavements of gold, and the fountains of living water, 

* \Vhcre everlasting spring abides, 

And never withering flowers.’ 

There is the ‘ City which hath foundations, wliosc builder and maker is 
God.* Immediately to the left of the setting sun was a series of fleecy 
clouds, appearing to rest upon the Earth, which resembled as nearly as 
can be conceived, a range of hills, each covered from the summit to the 
base with unsiillied snow. To the right w as another range, dark as Erebus 
and gloomy as the grave, that might be taken for the residence of lost and 
damned spirits. But these objects were not all that made up the beauty 
and sublimity of the scene. An almost imperceptible rain was falling, 

** And overhead a rainbow too was seen, 

Midst scattered clouds, and spanning the broad plain ; 

Resting its bright base on the living green, 

And all within its arch, appeared to be 
Clearer than that without, ana its wide hue, 

Waxed broad and waving like a banner free 
« « « « « 

The airy child of Vapour and the Sun ; , 

Brought forth in Purple, cradled in'’Vermillion, 

And blending every colour into one.” 
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Wliat a sCene of glory was Hhis ! with clasped hands I stood in the 
centre of the wide plain, and felt as in the immediate presence of the 
power, and wisdom, and excellence of God. The rainbow melted away. 
The orb of day was gone to shine upon another hemisphere. The objects 
jusc before so full of distinctness, and majesty, and glory, were no more. 
But yet, a brief space, and the^ moon came /orth to give her fainter light, 
and shone with full-orbed splendor cm the Earth. The stars came out to 
welcome her,»nd covered with profusion the deep blue, transparent concave. 
She moved among them like their Sovereign, and the\^ seemed to do her 
homage ae she passed. All was silence and loneliness it w as a silence 
and loneliness, that amidst such a scene, was ^vorth all the pomp and 
revelry wUch man can create. I pursued my way musing as I went — 

A SONNET. 

The fi\m has gone down in the furthermost West, 

T.ikc a moiiaroli retiring in gloiy to rest; 

The rainbow has melted in \apoiir away, 
liike a vision of beauty too lovely to stay. 

But, yonder I sec the pale Moon gently rise, 

Difliising soft splendour all over tlic skies ; 

While tlie stars in their courses with lustre serene. 

Adorn as with jewels, night’s raniant (pieen. 

There is bliss in the scene, there is balm in the aii, 

Tis a season for rapture, dootion, and prater; 

'I'lie heavens speak the Glory of God the Most fligh, 

And each star sings his praise from its home in the ^kr 
Fall prostrate my soul, and in silence ndoie, 

I’hen rise ami be llis, from this lime— evermore ' 


THE DASH, OR CUTTING A DASH. 

The dear Cookec whom I adored" had made himself scarce, and the 
kidmutgar had followed in the wake of his cousin, giving me the leg bail ; 
and on my return from office, instead of the cheering aroma of the cho])s 
and the merry whistling of the pot, I gazed, in the f«ilcnce of my soul, on the 
spit in its solitary grandeur, lone and mournful, a Niobc in tears. “Well," 
said I to myself, “ what can’t be cured must be endured, an apothegm 
however consoling sometimes, was on the present occasion, far frotu mi- 
tigating the growls sure to be engendered by an eight hours’ abstinence from 
food. In this state I wandered to one of tne squares, determined to drive 
away my chagrin by criticising the beauty of the ayahs in their evening 
promenade with children. If the highest class of beauty sometimes proves 
indifferent, the reader may well conceive the nose and eyes I counted 
there, did not much allay the tumult of the appetite. I never before felt 
the force of that great truth, that nature abhors a vacuum. I wish I could 
have convinced and realised in myself the truth of Berkley’s ideal- 
ism ; far from it ; — the reality of matter, or so to speak, the want of mate- 
rial reality in me, reduced me to a not over-deliglitful nonplus, for I wondered 
at the activity with which my mind traced rounds of beef in the very skies, 
and fillets of veal in distant views ; while every curly-headed boy and 
carrotty-lockedurchjn woretomy vitiated vision, the appearance of drum head 
cabbages and well boiled carrots. Who after this, will deny the reaction of 
TOL, II. — NO. I. 
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the body on the mind ? My musings were ' distur bed at tlic sijjht of aman 
with the swaggering gait of a coxcomb, although clad in the garb of a 
puritan. I thought it^was a school-fellow of mine whom I had lost sight 
of for years, and who, I understood, was running' a career, of riot and extra- 
vagance. Nothing, however, could better contradict the report than his 
garb, which gave him the appearance of a saint, were it not for the habit 
he had contracted of strutting with the air of one conscious? of some in- 
herent power in himserf. “ Well, Tom,” said he, addressing^me familiarly, 
“ how fares the world with you my covey? seem rather low in the mouth ?” 
I must explain. T/iiis voice, in my younger days was associated vitli every 
tiling that was dainty in the gastric line, and its soothing and sedative in- 
fluence on me was instantaneous ; and then, that considerate alli^i/)ii to the 
“ mouth,” which had enjoyed its sinecure for the ddy, promised some suit- 
able employment. He was no other than my old school chum and crony 
Frank DeMello, who in his usual abhorrence of every thing Portuguese, had 
changed the same to Francis DeLatang Mills ; and as, according, to his ac- 
count, French, American and English blood ran in his viens, he boasted 
the «nppropriateness of his names elect. If any one remonstrated with 
him on making light of baptismal names, he simply answered it by stat- 
ing his sense of the improprietj^of infant baptism. I am wandering how- 
ever. He was, in ray memory, connected with all manner of fun and folly 
in school. The ease with which he had access to the larder, the magic 
power of deinidaig the plum, apple, and mangoe trees of their fruitage, and 
the almost open sesame fashioli in which he ensured the procurement of 
the dainties (and what are not dainties to hungry boys in a charitable; 
school) for the mouth and the belly, stamped him a genius likely to cut a 
figure in life. The acorn I thought must now be an oak ; so shaking him 
cordially by the hand,” I answered, “ why well ! only rather poorly in (he 
mouth, as you correctly remark.” Question and answer followed in quick 
succession. We soon understood each other (of which more anon), and 
both wended our way to Pigot’s, and whatever people may say of “ father’s 
hall and festive scenes,” it is the best place one in my plight can go to ; 
nor am I without authority; — ^forit was at an inn only Shenston found the 
most cordial welcome. By the way, Frank’s spirits were buoyant, and quips 
land cranks fell around as plentiful as blackbemes ; but a vacancy in the 
ower story is always accompanied with dullness in the upper. The per- 
ception of this effect on me and mistaking the cause, he was led to indulge 
in sundry sapient reflections on tlie deadness of our sensibilities by con- 
tact with the lucre loving world. There wc were seated cheek-hy-jowl 
in one of the snuggish rooms of Pigot, and as the waiter wished to know 
what we would please to have, I replied, “ any thing, but quick.” “ Any 
thing,” exclaimed my companion indignantly, “ do you know what any 
thingmeans in this place ?” “ Not 1,— only I’m exceedingly hungry said 
I, imposing upon my impatience restraints of a forty-horse power. “ Why, 
any thing means pigeon stew made of stale chickens and giblet pie with 
buU’s hcai't — ^you may enjoy your any thing ; but waiter bear a hand with 
some oxtail soup and roast beef— don’t forget the peas and cauliflowers, 
you rogue,” said he, in a self-satisfied tone, as he gave a significant jingle 
to the cash in his pocket. Of course, I had no particular objection to the 
arrangement, for I always thought with Yoxing, that “ tired nature’s swee* 
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restorer wasd[)almy beef and felt’ not a little amused at overhearing 
the waiter remarking in reference to Frank’s jingle, that “ copper was 
oft full as sonorous as silver.” It is all veiy well to declaim against at- 
taching importanc^e to the b&se and material part of our nature ; but there is 
not a poet, however ethereal, philosopher or divine however abstracted, but 
M’ill tell us, that there is no prosecuting the even tenor of one’s way, with- 
out first smoothing down the ^j)critics of fliat same base part. Tlic di- 
vine Muages in the mind are otherwise very likely to assume the form of 
buttered rolls, nor can a divine declaim against the carnallities of life until 
he has pa^ed his hand over his rotund paunch, first afc?tertaining the quan- 
tiuii of the same carnallities therein stowed. Newton too has many a time 
and oft ]gade his philosophy an excuse for tui^iing to his dinner table, 
pretending all the whiltf, hisi abstraction had rendered him oblivious of the 
previous oblations to that god — his belly. And the gravest of all these 
will tell you, that to the solids a stoiip of the rosy forms no inappropriate 
adjunct. There may be music in the iiiglitingalc, and music in the 
s])hcres, or in the French company now on the tapis^ but their combined 
harmonies arc discord itself, to the heart-dissolving music which attends tho 

drawing of a cork. Tlic screw shames the flute or the guitar. 

And wlieii its strains unlock the heart as frith a ruby key to difiiise tlic 
genial sunshine o’er the mind — man is for the moment etherealized — 
purged from tJie dross and carthincss of the world. Yes, much abused, 
cordial, the solace of tlic depressed — the soother of the woeful — oh blest 
alclicmy, whose touch inspires man, woman or child, with a ‘golden flow 
(-^t^pirils, abused as thou art, one feeble voice shall still rise in thy praise ! 
To the weak in vision, thou givest the power of seeing double, to the 
proud legs, thou impartest a tottering — and the uneducated are blest 
with the gift of making circles and other mathematical figures, wliilc the 
downy bed and slusliy drain, are equally strewed by thy hand with popics 
and repose. The upshot of the whole is, tliat we put ourselves in a 
cheerful trim to prosecute with light spirits the hows and wherefores — 
and the ups and downs of our lives, since we left school. “ To tell you 
the truth,” said Frank, “ I found it no easy taskHo follow some cue or 
cjilling, since the universal voice is low eno’ to require a man whose 
pockets arc not lined with gold to dig and delve. Neither agreed with 
my kidney. True, I engrossed indentures and bonds at an Attorney’s 
for a time — copied broken sets and body sheets in a Government ollicc — 
wrote police reports for newspapers, for your reporters are first-rate 
trumps — and taught the declensions and conjugations in a iTative school, 
not one of these suited my genius. If a female came for law, I criticised 
her age and face much better than I did her case, and instead of laiL\ slic 
had enough of from me in the blarney line. The tracing letter 

after letter of my sections, all about Lin, Dost Mahomed, Appah Sahib, 
and Khasgeewallah, was a task so mechanical, that it had been better 
performed by steam than by any agency of mind or thought. And in 
teaching the young idea how to shoot, I regularly overshot myself ; for I 
found my declensions in a decline, and could not conjugate the verb 
“ raise the wind.” Will you believe it, that native proprietors of 
schools, with untold heaps of ^silver locked up, actually put me off* to the 
fourth month for pay. In the meantime, I was to live on wind, but how 
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to raise if was tlio query. Tliis is a pleasant plight, for a r gentleman to 
be in I thoiight, as T went supperlesa to bed ; nor was that lady uni- 
versally known by the name of invention, long backward in dally- 
ing M'ith me on my sleepless couch. I' got the ^ old lady to pay 
me for my devoirs in the career, which she then chalked out for 
me. Lift not up the eyes of wonderment, when I declare I deter- 
mined to be a dash — a flash. There * is sometliing electric in the 
word and vocation. Not like your every day plodding fellows, who move 
to comfort and competence, with a cloddish inch by inch. Short and 
sweet is my mottp^ whether it be like a sky rocket or a jackass’ gallop. 
‘ A dash — a flash — ^now'here, now there — look again, ’tis nowhere,’ — 
a second-hand red coat fvas my only weapon and implement, shield 
and my sword, which in hand, I was deiermiiied -to open the world like 
an oyster. " A red coat ?’ said I ; “ what ran you mean ?” thinking the 
sherry was making a circuit somewhere about his smsorium. “ Aye, 
an Ensign’s Coat,” answered ho with a wink, “ and I was Ensign Temple- 
ton. The lots of money which the said Ensign was reported to possess, 
opened the door of the tradesmen, with a bland welcome.” 

“ What Fn.vNCis DbLatang Mills discarded !” escaped from me. 

“ No, no ; I kept that dear lAmie apart, by way of a reversionary in- 
heritance when the gtdls would, in some future day, be flying about my ears. 
What’s in a name, you’ll say ; a great deal, say I. The other night I had 
a battle with couple bottles of port; and as my antagonists were too strong 
for me, I certainly did stagger a little. A Samaritan passing by, extended 
his helping hand and asked my name ; I took the former, and ibr the latkrv, 
gave him the name of the Deacon of a dissenting church. I heard he was a 
little surprised when his brethren hauled him over the coals. So much for 
a name. Upon assuming my new character, the stable keepers vied with 
each other as to who should give me longer credit, and Snip and Cabbage 
went to logger heads for the honor of ray custom — and I — I my majesty went 
a few days before supperless to bed. I can tell you besides, that some of 
the tailors’ and stable keepers’ nieces can indite as perfumed billets as 
any. My coat had won their hearts and nothing like a letter or a stanza to 
give vent to the feeling; but you must not kiss and tell you know, and I am 
mum on that head. In a word, there was nothing which I could not wish for 
without its inviting my grasp ; so much for faded crimson and a becoming 
address. If bills abounded more than cash — (and that was nihUJ why, I 
expected remittances the proceeds of my demesne^ somewhere in Lincoln- 
shire or Timbuctoo — or the note in my pocket was for 2,000 Rs., and 
required change, or my cashier had not come, or any thing at hand to 
silence the clamours of that very annoying set of fellows — the bill collectors. 
It is, doubtless, fraud to run into their books without any prospect of wiping 
off scores, except with the sponge which the Insolvent Court invests every 
extended hand. The conscience may be ever so sooty, the whitewash of 
the Act leaves not a trace behind. I feel, of course, some twinges — some 
compunctious visitings, but they are absorbed in the overwhelming idea 
of having every thing for — nothing. To drive your cab, eat your chop, 
drink your claret, sport your extra Saxony, dally with the girls, and all 
without the sweat of the brow, except that which attends the play of wit, 
is a consciousness that diffuses over the heart a rosy glow. Is there a 
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man who docs fot, while drinking gliampaigne, smack his lips with extra 
zest when Ids legs are under the mahogany of some good and easy naturod 
friend, wldle the same liquid foils without its raciiioss on the palate under 
mic’a own roof ? Wherefore 'Ae difference ? Some would tell you, that in 
the one case, there is the feast of reason and the flow of soul, and in the 
other’s there is a painful loneliness — all flam : don't believe it. The only 
difference consists in one paying for wljat he ftistes, and the other, in not 
paying for it. Conceive then, my triumph when, by the force of the 
Ensign I had hofsted, I could eat, drink and be merry, and marry ! no bill 
to pay. I look upon all the trade establishments as part^nd parcel of my 
domain, and gazing upon their commodities I feel, yes I fcc<, I am “ lord of 
all I survejV’ The miser who gloats upon his trrtisures, the voluptuous 
native prince‘gazing on tke lining flowers in his seraglio or the Emperor 
from the height of some pinnacle weeping tears of joy at sights and scenes 
of life Avithin the furthest verge of his dominions, cannot, — does not h-el 
my happiness, nntinged, as it is, by their cares and anxieties, while I, yes 
I whistle “ the devil to pay.” The longest day will have an 
end. Having run out the full length of my tel hers, I lay ptrdu for 
a few days. The landlord knocked at the door; I threatened lo 
knock him doAvn if he repeated his iinfcnitle knocks. The baker, 
butcher, barber, bistcc, even to the dbobec, who had been dancing to 
the tune of to-morrow, Avere told to renew their jig to the same, strain ; 
and the European tradesmen won' postponed to rny expected remittances. 
But alas ! Avhere is the man Avhose footsteps adversity does ^not dog, and 
in \%y case, this Shakespearean toad, minus its gems, made its advcTit in 
the form of John Doii and Richard Roe. My lords the Queen’s judges, 
in tlie excess of tlieir attachment to my person, had charged a bailiff, those 
attached friends of gentlemen of my kidney, Avith an attachment of a dif- 
ferent kind. Catch-pole had assumed many forms, and adopted many 
shifts to bespeak his loyalty to my person ; but you knoAV, it is safer to 
avoid some people’s attachment, than tlieir hatred. On some pretenc.-o 
or other, gentlemen in blue, black and red appeared at my door, and 
thanks to a chink thro’ Avhich I peeped, each and e>icry one of them, Avas 
the same edition of old catch. Well, old decoy, said I to myself, you 
shant have me until 1 please, come you in any concciveable^form, sailor, 
soldier, or parson. The fellow once actually said, he was a tract distri- 
butor : but I knew better. With a demurencss of voice lie wished 
me to take a tract on Sabbath breaking ; I bid him beware of door break- 
ing, and as he tAvitted me on my indifference to Sacred Writ, I asked him 
how he AA'as off with Court Writs. Sometimes I tickled his auriculars 
Avith the tune of money in both pockets on my flute ; of course first taking 
the precaution of barricading the door, lest he should feci tempted to make 
some brisk move, from the inspiring nature of the strain. The greatest 
General finds himself constrained to yield a garrison or fortress for Avarit of 
provisions. I came to a parley, the terms of Avhich were, that on his 
giving me a treat at Dainty Davy’s, I Avould, Avith iny blushing honours 
thick upon me, march to the stone Frigate, thus exemplifying, that even 
in death strong is the ruling passion. W^hetlier the terms upon which 
I surrendered were^ conformed to, may be easily ascertained by the 
chagrin of the bailiff whenever interrogated as to the expenses of carry- 
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ing out tlu* treating treaty. 1 went to. the place as if to ^)le gia\c, with 
Avhicli onr truant imagination associates a jail. Never was there a greater 
delusion, as may he seen in the happy faces, gay spirits, anti iinjiroved 
notes of tlic birds roosting within its precirityts. After a debtor’s release-, 
he weighs a stone or two lieavier than when he entered prison, proving, that 
the kind of depression under which one labours there has the effect of adding 
to the corporeal proportions', tjf course, it is a sign of unbearable misery, 
boatful in its tendency as the place was, I circulated a paper amongst my 
dashing friends, representing my plight, adding with a \mta hem^ that it 
was only placing them under an obligation by presenting oi)portunities for 
the exercise of friendly feelings in subscribing to the expense of my 
dis('harge under the Av:t ; not knowing how soon it would be their case to 
have recourse to similar circular, to which th^y were lilivclling with 
rail-road speed. There is sometimes a strange obliquity of the moral 
vision, which prevents some people from seeing the propriety of a thing. 
This was the case with a numher of those straight-laced people the 
precise, who showed not a little of that same precision, by precisely 
c\itting me sliort with a nay. Be it so. I am a victim to the prejudices 
of the world. Do not courtiers and iiunisters, kings and emperors enact 
the same part with myself onk,- — on a gi-ander scale ? Who ever blames Riin- 
jeet Singh for establishing a kingdom, where he had not a rood of ground ; 
or censures Kllenborough for adding Scinde or the Punjaub to the British 
Empire ? I am doing tlu' same on a small scale; if the degree makes the 
distinction^ then the distinction is without a difference. Never mind the 
moral of the tiling for the present, as I intend to shew the jioiut in a i^ioro 
elaborate work, in which Paley and Brown expect little mercy. Grist eno’ did 
I eventually procure to set the legal mill going for my diseharg(\ and on the 
first Saturday of (he following month, I attended the ImoUmt (k)ui t. — a most 
appropriate name, if one may judge from the profusion of broken chairs, 
and torn mats about the place. By the way, the first Sattird.iy of every 
month, is fixed for the discharge of prisoners — a great hardship on the 
Israelites, as they form a pretty large class of creditors. Their Sabbath 
preclud(?s their attending to oppose the discharge of insolvents with 
any efleet. The thing forms a kind of jubilee, which tlicy cannot much 
relish. SI stc omnia, I hear my fellow prisoners say ; — but as I detest 
injustice, and owe no money to Jeivs, I cannot join in any such laliii non- 
sense. Come, this talking is dr}»^ work ; so here’s lo the glorious memory 
of Ilis Majesty, George the Fourth. 

“ His Majesty George the Fourth !” said I, surprised ; “ what have we 
f o do wilh him ?” 

“ Perhaps,” rejoined Frank, “ you don't know the Insolvent Act, in 
legal phraseology, is baptized the ‘ Act of the 9th year of His Majesty 
George the Fourth;’ that chap was a trump, was’nt he 

“ Well, well,” said I, “ whatever the name, the Act has done much 
harm ; and were it not for it, you might have pursued some more honorable 
course.'’ 

“ There, I thought you would he moralizing with a belly full. It is 
a strange phenomenon of the human mind, that the traces of mewn et 
iuum are lost when the wolf is at the door ; and for that matter, gnaw- 
ing at your entrails too !” There was no use arguing with him, so I bid 
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Fiiink go on ; Wicn fixing liis thumJb on his noso, and twirling the cxtrc- 
ijiities of his fingers as a mark of triumph, he resumed. 

“ Well, Saturday came. I felt much like a girl of ‘ sweet fift(;eii' 
[ihout to be mjirried, a little f(»^r and a little jo} . The feeling was one 
of all overislniess, with this difference, that it was confined to the heart ; 
for which I’ll devise a fitting name at my leisure ; in the mean time, be it 
known, it bore ne r(‘semblance to soay suds* or (‘veii to a mixture of 
^nutf .and butter, which, a native friend once told me, was the complexion 
of his \v^ife,. The venerable looks of the honorable (kmnnissioner soothed 
me ; the byeiyi looks of the reporter (avIio T knew woul4 try to make a 
job) told apparently, he was mentally eoncoctinu; every kiifd of cock and 
bull about in^.” 

• he continueil.) 


NEW YEAlt'S DAY. 


1 . 

O luipjiy day — when every eye is origiii, 
And evciy lip is smiling, 

And young and old in joyousne.ss 
The moments are beguiling : 

AVhy is my h(*art alone so sad 
Amidst the jocund throng, 

Nor heeds the words of meiTimenl 
That flow from every tongue ; 

Nor yet the laugh of Avild delight 
And spirit-cheering songs. 

II. 

It is a theme I cannot name, 

But must express it WTeping, 

Since all I lov'd and valued here 
Is now in silence sleeping 
In death's cold anns ; and on whose grave 
No stone declares her worth, 

And how she lived, — and how she lov'd 
And how was hurried forth 
h'rom all the sweet and blooming scenes 
And breathing things of earth ! 

III. 

Oh spirit of the Dead I if thou 
Canst see my heart's deep sadness, 

And how alone it aches ana burns 
Amidst a world of gladness — 

But ah, 'tis vain ! Let time roll on, 

Let years unnumbered fly ; 

And health decay — and youtli depart, 

And all 'tis pleasures die ! 

For sha can nevei\more return, 

Nor yet the days gonc-hy. 


r. 
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A TRIP TO TIIK TAJMAIIAL, AT AGRA, 

BY MOON LIGWT. 

(For the Oriental Magazine.) 

The glitt’riiig stars, were clear and hriglih, 

Tlie moon sent fortli her placid ray ; 

So mild, so pensivci was her light, 

V' tempted ns a while to stray. 

And hj; her lovely, gentle aid. 

We visited yon ancient wall. 

Where Shah Jehan and spouse arc laid — 

The splendid, far famed Tajmalial. 

We walk’d its gardens neatly laid. 

With choicest plants that e'er were seen : 

The rich breath of the tlowVs inhaled, 

And viewed the mournful evergreen. 

Rut sec yon g%-cat residcndcnt dome. 

Which now bursts forth upon our view, 
Resembling ’neath the radiant moon, 

A huge majestic mass of snow. 

A high enchanted castle fine. 

By fairies built, it doth appear. 

As bright the moon beams on it shine. 

And gild its proud and lofty spire. 

See towering near in stalely mien. 

Its minarets, with turrets high, 

And just beneath its walls is seen 
The gentle Jumna gliding by. 

There ‘sec in placid golden streaks 
The pale moon in the waters play ; 

The ripling wave its splendour breaks 
And glitters ’iioath its silv’ry ray. 

O how delightful His to roam, 

Where solitude and silence reign. 

Beneath the mild and placid moon 
Queen of her bright and starry train ! 

Now light us home thou lovely Queen, 

We’ve wander'd long enough we find, 

Whilst thou hast, swe(!t enchanting moon, 
Employ’d thy magic o’er our mind. 

(,^omc aid us placid, pensive Moon, 

Queen of yon starry vault so bright, .. 

And when we safely reach our home, 

We'll bid thee gentle Moon “ Good night.' 


II. B. 
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THE POETRY OF 

< 

Tt is a very common notion, that there is a certain kind of incompati- 
bility between philosophy and poetry ; between science and literature : 
and yet wc think, it miglit he very easily fiiown that these two, so far 
from being incompatible, are iiecossaiV auxiliaries to each other, and must 
both liold a pLice in a well regulated mind. Indeed, wc believe that 
nothing is more essential to the formation of such a nimd, than the har- 
monious union of these two elements ; while the undtie prevalence of 
either, renders a man less happy in himself, and# less useful to the com- 
munity of*K:hicli he is remember. As there is no object, that we have 
more at heart, than the eradication of prejudices from the minds of our 
readers in regard to the developement of their iaculties ; wo shall devote 
an article or tw'o, to shew'ing the connexion that exists between Poetry and 
Philosophy. We shall present a few thoughts on the subject, without 
much attempt at regular order ; yet, by way of giving some form and 
method to our lucubrations, we shall treat our subject under two distinct 
h('nds, which wo shall style respectively, tl^ Poktuy of Ptiilosoptiy, 
and the Puj iiOsoPTiY OF PoimtY. The former of these topics shall be 
the subject of the present article. 

1. Our first proposition then, is this, that there is nothing in the study of 
philosophy^ that nevessarily unfits a man for relishing the Utauties ami the 
attractions of poetry. The contemplations of the philosopher, are, of course, 
much engag(‘d with abstruse and complicated subjects; and this, it may be 
supposed, would lead his mind and his taste away from the more light and 
graceful themes which arc understood to he the peculiar province of poetry. 
I5ut this is allogctlior a narrow and contracted view of the subject. For, as 
the chief aim of philosophy is, to detect and discover the harmonics that 
exist in the physical, mental, and moral world, by the appointment of the 
All-Wise Creator, — it seems to us, that one of its chief ultimate ends is, to 
bring the mind to the contemplation of the bcautifiil, the sublime and the 
good. But llicse are the very qualities with which poetry has to do ; and 
therefore, w^e are unable to perceive why the study of the one should dis- 
qualify for the relish of the other. 

But it is said, that pliilosophy has to do with truth, poetry with fiction ; 
philosophy with the real, poetry with the ideal. Now, while this is true 
in so far as the words go in w^hich it is expressed, it is necessary in order 
that it should be of any use as an objection to our i)osition, that it should 
mean something more than, or at least, something different from, what is 
properly expressed in the words. Those who would use it as an objection 
to our position must employ the term fiction as opposite to truth, in other 
'words, as synonymous with falsehood. Now, we at once deny that poetry 
has any thing more to do with falsehood than philosophy has. There is 
false poetry and there is false philosophy ; but truthfulness "is as essential 
to real poetry as it is essential to sound philosophy. To cite examples 
in confirmation of this assertion were to present a graduated scale of all 
the poets in all ages and in all nations : it would be found, that just in 
proportion as their writings are'truthful they are poetical; every deviation 
from truth is a deviation from poetry. But one example shall suffice, and 
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it sliiill be the example that stands at the top of the scale. The poems that, 
\ic\vcd morcly as poems, are the noblest and best compositions in the 
world, are the records and the message of Diyne Truth itself; the raptures 
of Isaiah, the wailings of Jeremiah, and the ’mingled notes of mourning 
and joy from the lyric hard of Israel, are at once truth without any mix- 
ture of ialsehood or ev(*n error in their matter, and poetry undiluted in 
their manner. 

II. But more tlian this, the, study of Philosophy is fitted to nwahen the 
mind to the appreciation of the delights of Poetry, If the poet is permitted 
to roam uncontrrficd thyough all worlds, and even through all possibly 
existing worlds, and to, descant on every tlieme that cither exists or can 
he supposed to exist, it must be evident to all, that no inconsiderable 
expansion of the mental faculties is absolutely necessary, in order that 
a man may he able to appreciate} the excellencies of poetry. And this 
expansion of mind is induced by philosophical stiidies, when properly 
conducted. It is true, that nil the beauties of most of our poetry, can he 
fully estimated hy the man who has no more acquaintance with philoso- 
phy tlian th*at which every one acquires by his iutereoiirse with his neigh- 
bours, ill the ordinary affairs of life ; but an appreciation of tlic excellen- 
cies of the highest style of poetry require the attainment of a higher 
style of philosophy. Just as all the beauty of the linest articles of human 
manufacture can be perceived by the ordinary eye ; but if we would see 
the full beauty of tlie finer works of nature, we must ajiply the micros- 
cope, Yea, we may carr}' this illustration further, and say, that just as 
the microscope will shew the defects of a work of ordinary art, which are 
hidden to the common eye, and will detect unsuspected beauties in the 
works of nature, which appear to common apprehension coarse and com- 
mon-place, so will philosophy detect many blemishes in many of those 
works which will mightily please ordinary readers ; but then the phi- 
losopher will have his full' reward, in the intenser enjoyment of those 
beauties and excellencies which arc hidden from the common eye in the 
works of those master minds whose poetry is of a more elevated and 
transcendental cast. 

III. Thus far we have spoken of the philosopher's power to appreciate 
poetry as the production of others ; but if what wc have asserted be 
correct, it will follow that philosophy is a great help to original poetic compo- 
sition, Here it must be observed wc use philosophy in its full and proper 
sense, as having to do, not only with the physical world, but also with all 
the relations and affections of intellectual and moral beings. Who can 
doubt that philosophy must furnisli innumerable themes and subjects for 
poetry and poetical illustration ? What so grand as the glories of the 
mundane system ? What so poetical as the providential government of the 
world? In both these cases it is true, that “ truth is strange— stranger than 
fiction,” 

Every man* that draws merely upon the conception of bis own 
mind, will fall into sameness, and repetition and common-place ; but he 
who studies from nature will delight with a ceaseless variety, and instruct 
while he delights. Wc remember a case in pointrecorded in the life of Sir 
Walter Scott. When he was on a visit to Rokeby, he was not contented 
with taking a general view of the scenery that he was to describe, but 
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hubied hiinselliin collecting .specimens plniils and iluvvers that 

beautify that lovely scene ; and being askeu ms reason for this unpj)etical- 
looking procedure, he assigned for it a reason similar to that which wc 
have just stated. §acli was nis constant custom, and such is the reason 
of the fact, that his descriptions of scenery have more individuality, and 
therefore, more beauty, than those of any other poet whatsoever. 

Bui it will be said, that many nf ou^ibest poets liave not been plnlosu- 
phers at all. This objection we meet by a direct denial. To confine our- 
selves to our English poets, and to specify only a few* of these, — it will not 
be denied tli^it Milton’s j)liilosophy was far in advance ol* his age. Even 
if he had written no works of philosophical kind, and if we did not know 
that he Wil^yhe friend of (lalileo, the Columbu? of the heavens," his 
poems themselves, in sonHj of , the noblest passages of the noblest of tliern, 
bear testimony to his inliniate acquaintance with j)liil()sophical Inilh. 
There is one branch of science especially will] which he shews nioie 
acquaintance than any other writer wliatsoever, — wc mean the science of 
gcogra])liy ; and no one can ever persuade us, that he could attain this 
knowh'flge vvitliuut a very considerable, and imbu'd minute acquainlane«i 
with llic sister science of Astronomy. Shakospi'iire’s pliilosophy, though 
not h'arned from books, is at once cxtc*nsiv(? iiiul profound. Its peculiar 
distinction is, llial it is the philosophy of man’s moral nature, of the im- 
uiatcrial iiicchaniMu that directs, ami controls, and incites his actions as a 
moral being. Even Burns owes his chief attractiveness to that calm 
philosophic e>(', w'ith which lie generally looked upon the alfairs ‘of (*\('rv- 
day life. Wo mention not Akenside, Darwin, Campbell, and Kugcrs>, 
hccauso they arc professedly philosophical poets. 

But again, it is oljjcctcd, that most of our celebrated philosophers are 
more iiiseusihe tliaii almost any other men to the deliglits of poetry, and 
more incapable tlian almost any other men of poetical composition. There 
are umiucstionably, cases of this kind ; but 'wc apprehend that they are 
less general than is comniouly supposed ; and we believe, that they will 
become still loss general as education is improved, and the harmonious 
developement of the faculties of the mind is more caltefully attended to. 

It does indeed seem to us, that there is a much closer resemblance than 
is commonly sujiposed between the faculties of the mind which go to the 
furmalion of the philosophical character, and those which constitute 
poj'tieal genius than most would, at lirst sight, suppose. A sound 
judgment and acuteness of discernment are equally essential to both; 
sound sense and refinement of taste arc indispensable to eminence in 
either department. Even imagination is a necessary ingredient in the 
philosophical character ; though perhaps in a less degree tlian in the 
poetical. This is a startling assertion ; but wc unhesitatingly make ii. 
In our a])prehension, imagination is in any department the chief elcmenl 
of inventive genius : and although it may seem paradoxical, yet we believe 
if carefully analyzed it will be found to be Uiio, tliat Newton’s grand 
dificovery of the law of the planetary forces, was accompli.shcd by an act 
of imaginatioii. 
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INDIA : 

In imitation of Lord Byrofis “ Bride of Ahjdos' 

By Baboo Kastpkasad Ghosh. ' 

Know ye the land where the Sun ever pours 
His warmest of beams and his brightest of light ? 

Know ye the land where the twilight's soft hours 
InsensiLly melt into Moon-lighted night ? 

Where tlie high towering hills, like proud monarchs, arise 
And kiss the ‘oright face of the fair, laughing skies ; ^ 
'Where the Peepuls, and Baiibuls, and rich Sandal trees, 
In the pride of their beauty are wooing the bree/.f'. 

That wantons about like a young, little girl. 

Whose heart is all gladness and pure as a pearl. 

Where the largest of rivers in majesty flow. 

Like a INIirror roliecting each bright, sunny glow. 

Where the rose and the jasmine abundantly bloom, 

And gladden the seAsc with their rich, sweet perfume. 
Where Nature appears in her loveliest dress, 

And all but the Laws do contribute to bles.s. 

’Tis the clime of the Sun ! ’Tis the countr^^ of old. 

So famed in the woidd for her soil and her gold! 

’Tis the land of the Gods ! and the birth place of’ those 
Brave heroes who sleep in eternal repose ! 

’Tis the land that was favoured by Learning of yore ; 

’T was the home of the iVrts! but alas! now no more. 
’Tis the land that hath ever been sacred to Fame 
Either ancient or modern — and India her name. 

O ! India ! fair India ! the land of my birth ! 

What changes of Fortune have marred thy fair brow ! 
Thy pinions of Glory are chained to the earth, 

Thj spirit is sunk ; what remains of thee now ! 

O ! who being nursed on thy breast can remain 
Ever viewing thy sufferings and feeling no pain ? 

But there are undoubtedly many who fear 

To tell the bold truth of the wrongs thou dost bear ; 

For there may be tyrants who hate such revealing. 

And ever would smother each patriotic feeling. 

But India ! fair India ! tho’ dark is thy fate^ 

Tho’ sadly and totally altered art thou. 

Yet Glory perchance at a period, too late, 

Again like a halo may shine round thy brow ; 

For Hope, that hath long lain in death-like sleep. 

Like the Goddess of Beauty and Love fnom the deep,* 

* l<akshmi : Vide Farker*8 Draught of Immortality. 
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Alisas and whispers, faintly, that thou 

Shalt be freed from the bondage that shackles thee now. 

And ranked among nations in equal degree, 

Bright Glory and iTonor will wait upon thee. 

But woe me ! I never shall live to behold 
That day of thy triumph when firmly and bold, 

Thou gjialt mount on iiw wiqgs of Sn eagle on high, 

111 tlie region of knowledge and blest Liberty. 

All thTs a mere vision the sophist may deem. 

Still, still let me woo to my bosom the dream ; 

'tis of my country — the land of my sires, 

What dream is not welcome — what hopeliot inspir<;s : 


THE USURPED GUDDIILK. 

A TALK OK TTIK I.AST (’KNTTaiY. 

A siioKT time before the English had taken possession of these territories, 
there lived in the \Vcstern part of Bengal# a nati\(‘ chief named Kislo 
Cluinder Roy, the fame of whose wealth and munitieenee was known 
throughout the province : it ('ven reached the ears of the King of Delhi, 
who oceasioiially made indents upon him for loans, when the (‘\igeney of 
the stale recpiired. The part of the pro^i^ce wIkuo thJ Rajah li^ed, 
was well known for its fertility, and it was rendered the more desirable 
from the eare and attention bestow^ed upon it. There was an immense 
lake excavah^d at considerable expenee, which ran in a scrpentiiu' direc- 
tion through a very largo tract of land, and, in a great measure, leiidi'd 
to improve the soil. The palace of the Rajali- was a magnitictnit pile 
of building, erected according to the Hindoo style of Arehiteelure ; 
commanding a prospect at once grand and picluresqne. On one side lay 
an extensive plain, terminated by a line of verdant foliage, which s< emed 
to skirt the horizon ; on the other side was seen a beautiful garden 
covered w'ith trees of all descriptions. The lake lay in front, the 
clear waters of wdiich rellected the hoiiuliful scenery around* The Rajah 
spared no costs in making whatever improvements he thought would 
throw' on air of grandeur upon the aspect of his territories. In order 
to this, lie ordered his men to heap up the earth while excavating the lake, 
in the form of hillocks of considerable elevations. This nddotT to give a 
romantic appearance to the scenery. This peculiar predilection of Kisto 
Chunder, tended to give a direction to the tastes of his neighbours, many 
among whom vied with one another in improving the condition of their 
lands, and rendering them as remarkable for their fertility, as for their 
beauty. In a short time a great part of Western Bengal became a vei*y 
valuable portion of the country, and the Hajah was deservedly commended 
by all who paid him a visit. But Kisto Chunder did not base his popu- 
larity on mere objects of taste ; he had a far nobler end in view, and 
that was, to do good to his fellow creatures. Possessed of inexhaustible 
wealth, he showered^ his bounties upon the poor, and never permitted the 
destitute orphan, or* the helpless widow to appeal to him in vain. 





T/to Umo'pod (hi(I(Uiec* 

'Fhe llajah liad an only son. on whom.lio doiitcd witli tlitj.ibnde.st affec- 
tions. Mis name was Bhvrul) riiundm’, and never was a being known in 
the country, possessed of such a combi nation of all those (pialities of mind 
and body, as had fallen to the lot (»f this fivored youth. A fine figure 
was set off l)y a beautiful eastern complexion ; which, fn conjunction with 
other excelleneics of personal appearance, rendered Bhyrub Chunder a 
young mail of no riicau attraction. And these were heigli^toiiod by a rare 
posses-sioii of iiilelligence, which was of a nature to make him an object 
of admiralioii amongst liis own people. Tlie Rajali spared no expeiice in 
making his son ac^piainted with all kinds of knowdedgo amongst the na- 
tives. The services of learned pundits wore secured to assist'tlic prince 
in the prosecution of hi\ studies ; and such was the progress the youth 
made, that he filled his teachers witli ainazeincnl. Long bcMrt^ Bhyrub 
Chunder had attained his majority, lie had dispensed with the atten- 
dance of his pundits ; and if he had any about him, tlu'V were, merely 
retained as liis companions. Amongst these Pundits there were some 
who had travelled much in Ujiper Ilindoo.slan, and had seen rnncli of 
the wonders of Xaturo and of Art, so far as India was capahh* of exhibiting. 
Frequently was the Tauj of Agra the subject of conversation, and many 
were tin' expressions of wondtt and admiration bestowed u])on it by those 
who had seen this extraordinary production of human skill. Bhyrub, 
however, was not iiiucli moved by these descriptions ; lie would have ratlier 
]i(‘ai\l of lesirning and of learned men, tlian attended to the most graphic 
delineations oft the most stupendous inonunieiits of Art. Ilis mind was of 
a peculiar cast. It loved to delve its way in acquiring a knowled^-e of the 
leolmicalitios of a science, or dwell with pceiiliar satisfaction on the origin 
of words and phrases ; but it recchtul no pleasure in the (‘omieiuplatioii 
of tlie beauty and e\(^ellence of natural scenery, and of the works of 
liiiman iugcnuity. If he heard his friends speak of Delhi or Agra, and of 
the rare sights found in it; or if he listened to a lively description of the 
Iliinalajas, lie would turn away from these topics, and lead his friends to 
dw^cll on what is to be seen or heard in Benares, the seat of Hindoo learn- 
ing ; and much did he •hear of this celebrated city, to iiifiamo his mind 
w'itli a desire to visit it. 

“ Have you, seen the learned Pundits of Sanscrit in Benares }'^ asked 
llic youth to one of his companions one day, as they w^ere all seated to- 
gether engaged in familiar conversation. 

“ O, yes,” replied the other, somewhat surprised at the question; “talked 
to them! I prosecuted my studies under them. You must be aware that 
I came from Benares.” 

“ Perfectly well ; but I was not aw^are till now that you vvere educated 
there.’’ 

“ Yes,” returned the other, “ I passed the best days of my life in 
that city ; and much do I remember to have seen and heard, which 
now fill me with melancholy pleasure. How many of my contem- 
poraries are now numbered with the dead! and how many pleasant com- 
panions were tlicrc who were cut offin thcin-imeoflife ! I too well recollect 
one young man, between whom and myself there subsisted an intimacy, which 
was eventually matured into pure and sincere friendship. The name of this 
youth was Ram Hurry Sing. He was a native of Punjaub, and had come to 
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Benares when^^ery youns^. He and I commenced our studies almost at 
the same time. But although I was a year or two older than he, yet he 
outstripped me in the study jbf the Sanscrit, within a very short time. 
' There was no rojaxing in him. Day after day he studied with un- 
abated zeal; and never was he seen to mingle with those, whose lenity 
of disposition he thought might prove a bj^Ticr to his progress. Such 
was his desire of acquiring kno\VledgO| that he walked miles to meet one 
from whom he had expected to derive any benefit with regard to his 
studies. He slept but little ; and he awoke at the dawn of day, and 
after i)erfojming his ablutions and prayers, he devoted himself to his 
books with little interruption, till he closed his eyes^in sleep at night. But 
poor youtl^! he did not live to enjoy the fruits of his labour ; he died 
before he attained his twTmtioth year.*’ 

“Poor thing!” unconsciously exclaimed Bhyrub. 

“ Yes,” said the other; “ you nia}' indeed pity him; for he really deserves 
our pity. His lanq) of life was too soon extinguished. If he had lived, 
he might have doubtless shed a lustre on Hindoo literature !” 

“ Did be leave any work behind him r*’_ 

“ Yes he did; but it is in an unfinished state. He was writing a poem 
in Sanscrit, wliich it is a thousand pities lie could not finish. Tlui Dehtas 
thought fit to remove him from ns. He will pcrliaps conic here no more ; 
he was too good to make it necessary for the Deity to send him for another 
trial in this world of ours ; he is gone to dwell amongst the gods fur an 
endless eternity.” ’ 

Bhyrub without paying any regard to his pious wishes, or to the doc- 
trine of transmigration, to wdiich the Pundit had made a collateral re- 
ference, only enquired concerning the posthumous w^ork of the unfortunate 
youth. “ Ha\c you read the wmrk.^” asked he with much anxiety. 

O yes,” replied the Pundit, “ and 1 have a coj)y of a portion of it in 
my possession, wliich I sliall show'^ you at a convenient opportunity.” 

“ Blit w'bere is the original ; if it be not with you, it must have been 
destroyed ?*’ 

“ O no; it is in the College at Benares, and it is “kept there as a relic 
of literary curiosity.” 

“ Did the Pundits appreciate the wmrth of this youth ?’’ 

“ Not only the Pundits, but all their pupils, knew his merits ; and the 
former in particular commended his diligence in very ilattcriug terms. I re- 
collect too well the day he read the first specimen of his corapo^iilion before 
a very large assembly. He wrote on the ‘ Omnipotence of the Deity.’ It w^as 
in pure Sanscrit. There w^as not one who did not express himself delighted 
at the recital. Ram Hurry was then scarcely eighteen years old ; and it 
was wonderful that he could have attained sucli a command of the most 
difficult language in the world. There w'cre several other young 
men who read their productions, on the same day ; but none came 
up to Ram Hurry’s, either in diction or thought. Tliat very evening 
Ram Hurry and I took a stroll towards the river side. We sat 
upon a large mound, w'hence we had the command of a most beau- 
tiful prospect before us. The waters of the Gunga were moving rather 
roughly, and the sun like a red ball of fire, was taking its leave of us. 
We w'cre alone. Ram Hurry’s looks were melancholy. I felt lii.s hand 
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it was warm- lie had toiled ni^dit and day about his pi..ce of compo- 
sition, at the sac'i'iiife of his liealth and comfort. His streinjth was com- 
pletely prostrated, and the excitement of i\h day, had brouf^lit a fever 
upon him. Kani," said I, “ how do you feel? 1 think you are ill ; your 
looks betray you.” 

“ O no,” said he, with a tVn-ced smile, and then endeavoured to divert 
my mind from the subject, by dir'^cting' my attention to a laige boat 
wliich was sailing by us ; “ See,*' said he, “ that boat is laden with mer- 
chandise,” and before he could finish the sentence, it by some accident, 
foundered, and sunk to rise no more. We started simultapc^ously, and 
could scarcely give ourselves utterance. In a short time, there was not 
a vestige of the boat remaining. Every soul in the vessel perished 
and not a plank was visible lo tell others of ihe wreck. Ram saw all 
this in marked silence, and thou shaking hi.s h(‘ad, exclaimed — “ Such is 
Life ! We run on in our career ; hut we least know when w e shall 
be called aw’'ay from this land of our pilgrimage.” This remark struck 
me ; and when I think of it, the whole scene is presented to my mind, 
in vh id colors. Night soon closed upon us, and we returned to our 
lodgings, witli our s]>irits vciy much depressed. Ram Hurry becann’, 
seriously ill, the diy, and his life was (Lspaired of. Rut the skill 
of the physician, and proper care and attention, restored him to health*'’ 

“ And when he recovered, did he pursue his studies, wuth the same 
zeal and perseverance enquired Bhyruh, who scc incd to be much intiT- 
ested w'ith the fate of tliis young jiian. 

“ lie redoubled his elforts after this," was the reply. 

“ And w4\y did he do so r*' asked Bhyruh. 

“ To make up for loss of time ; ho had lost several days by his illness ; 
and when he found himself capable of sitting to lus books, lie spared not 
a moment to ciicrease his store of knowledge. He encroached even u})on 
those hours which he had before allowed himself for rest. He had by 
this means contracted a disease, of which he, eventually died. 

“ Of what did he die ?" enquired Bhyruh, wuth much solicitude. 

“ Of consumption,'^' was the reply, 

“ Wore there many others like Ram Hurry, in Benares, at the time you 
were there ?” 

“ Yes, but none to ecjual him. lie had taken the lead amongst all his 
contemporaries.” 

“ When. I w’as at Benares,” observed another Pundit, “ I too recollect of 
having seen a young man of very bright parts. I did not receive my 
education at Benares, as you are all aware ; but I w*ent there on busi- 
ness. I lodged at the house of an old brahmin, who had a son, named 
Chundrokooniar, a youth well skilled in all the sciences. The science of 
Astrology he was so well acquainted with, that people of riper years often 
called to consult him, regarding their calciilations in the framing of 
horoscopes. He knew the laws of Menu by heart, and could recite 
passages from them, with an accuracy which was really astonishing.” 

“ There is something peculiar in the air of Benares,” remarked an old 
man ; “ one who breathes in it, is sure to be infused with a supernatural 
spirit. If he is not learned, it excites in *him a desire to learn. I, too, 
recollect of a young man, who bad been remarkable for his dulness. 
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/vr.ciiltMit too^ him to Biiirircs, ami when he returned after the lapse of 
u lew yeais, ho look his former friends by surpriso. He who was for- 
niorly reckoned a doll, liai now been trnnsformod into a Pundit of 
»if) ordinary stamp. " • 

II )\v miiiv jiiuy jou tliink tlicrc are at Benares ?*’ asked 

Bhyni!). 

“ Noinh;?rles>,'’ returns'll oiiii df his co.lipanions. *' In every hoinse, 
y-ni'.u' sure to iiinl a inm who Ia\s some preten'^iuns to knowledge.” 

I 1 V liat laftgu:\:ie do iho Pundits generally speak to one another ?” 

“ III none hill the Sain^erir : and this lamruage is spo|^ou in the greatest 
piulty in ITi'iiires TiniKi is no plu'c on earth Nvliich atfords so many 
-.|)|) n! unities for impriwemcnt. IJerti }oii hear tlu^most learned discourses 
'.rum ni.'uTwho spi'iid lives in clo^e >tiiily. If \ou want the best 

Iiunk-j inifh'r lie* s'l i, y )ii wiA (ind llicin in Bimnn’i : if you want to speak 

tie' III')',!, leaned inr.i in Iho wjtM, Bonaie*. i' (ho plru'c where you 
"■i!! li.i l ihem." 

“ Is lhal p.u'l of the cmi itry IumIiIiv 

" Viid how far is l> ii ires, tVu;n t!li^ pin*..- cn'['rnod Bhyin*: ‘ippa 
:‘.'!itly with, some uhjcc! in \ic\\. 

By kind oju* may icaoli li in liuce weeks ; — but 1>\ water U will lake 
ii'im upwards of f«)'ii 

** Is ihi' j)assa!,'o hy kind alteudod with danger ?*' 

" Vi sometimes ; hut wli.'u you traNvl in t!i.' (i)!n|)ar|\ of r. large 
i nubor of m''U. yuu iiocd four nothmg.’’ 

The cornersatiuii here drop'ped, and all retired, ing BliMudj h:^ own. 
ogiliuions. The subjoel uf lluji* co:i\< rsatioii \va■^ one' wliicli was cf much 
!ij!(‘resl tu him, and he eould not hiP rc\i’rt to it in moments he was by 
At leiigtli, he n?solvc<l upon Aisiting Benarc^, and sal!^fy hho- 
'-"If regiirdiiig thiC trutli of tlie report he Iind beard ol it. AVith tliis view, 
h'' solieited ids fallier's pennkssion, to a'-i no to Ids own wislies. But 
Kisto ('hmidcr w'ould not consent to Ids leaving him under any considera- 
tion. lie wais now far ad\:mced in years, and he tjiought, that should ha 
di(i in the abhtMiee of Ids son, Ids atfairs would be completely mined, 
Bcshlcs, being cloalingly fond of Bliynib. he con-idererl it mis^^ry to allow 
him to g ) out of liis sight. But Bhyrub’s persuasi\c powers at iengih 
pi evaded. H e represented to his father, the benefits he v/ouid 
derive from visiting a place so well known as the seat of Brahminical 
ieandrig in India. lie further assurefl him, that his -stay v/ould 
noL be long, but that he would soon return to satisfy his eyes with his 
preseiiee. " Kislo Chunder at lengtii granted his rcipiest, and B’lyrub 
made suitable preparations for his intended journey. 

'’Tfj be ronfimicd.J 
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THE TOMB OF SULTAN KHOOSROO; OE THE STAMP OF 

ALLI S HANBf. 

[The following tale tras originally published in one of the daily Newspapers; but 
80 incorrectly that it has been deemed necessary by the writer to reprint it with 
revisions and corrections.] 

At the southern extremity of the new town* of Allahabat], is situated the 
celebrated garden of Sultan Khoosroo,the eldest son of the Emperor Jehan- 
geer. It stretchcl-i over a spacious extent of land, and is enclosed by a high 
pucka wall, plastered o>i both sides. There are no less than three largo 
monuments built entirely of stone, hewn and brought from a c^‘nsiderable 
distance ; and arc said to contain the remains wf Sultan Khoosroo, his Avife, 
and children. They were erected by the orders of Shajehan, previous to 
his succession on the death of his father. Tlie former, it is recorded in 
history, had rebelled against the reigning sovereign ; and prince Kurreein, 
who afterwards a^^siuned the above title, Avas employed by the incensed 
EmpcTor to subdue bis rebellious brother, and be accordingly, made the 
necessary ])rpi)arations for that .unrposc. To the left of the grave reported 
to be that of Khoosroo, is a s'iab of black marblt; embedded in the Avail, 
bearing the stamp of Alli’s hand, of more tlian ordinary dimensions, and it is 
asserted that it assumes sometimes a burning appearance. Whether this 
phenomenon be true or not, it is not necessary to inquire ; but tlu're is a 
very interesting legend connected Avith this fragment of mahomedan super- 
stition : it Avas recited to me by the person who Avas entrusted Avith 
the charge of the tombs, and Avhich, Avith the permission of the reader, I 
shall present to him in an English dress, for his amusement. 

Nut far from the banks of the river at Colgong, stand a couple of rocks 
within a short space of each other ; one of Avhich, as the legend says, 
was, some eenturies ago, inhabited by a faquecr and his daughter Mos- 
sainee, AAdio Avas his caily survi\ing offspring out of the many children 
heaven had blessed him Avitli. Hossaiiiee had the misfortune to lose her 
mother shortly after her birth, and Avas the youngest of the family. In the 
features of her face, and the symmetry of her person, Hossainee not only 
surpassed all the maidens of (he surrounding country, but also excelled the 
famed beauties of Hindoostan. The report of her charms had travelled 
far and Avidc, and though many Avere the liearts that sighed and languished 
for the blooniing fioAver Avhich unconsciously flourished on the otljerAvise 
bleak and barren rock of Colgong, and SAveetened the atmosphere Avith 
its fragance, it Avas in vain that they sighed and languished ; for her own 
feelings w’ere, as yet, entirely free from the intoxicating influence of the 
soft passion of love, and it could not, therefore, be considered a matter of sur- 
prise, that she betrayed no decided preference for any youth in particular. 

It Avas about the close of a day in the sultry and boisterous month of 
October, that a violent storm burst forth, and desolated the country with 
its ravages. After furiously raging for several hours, and committing tho 
most disastrous mischiefs in its wasteful progress, it, at length, abated ; 
but although the bowlings of the winds had ceased, and the roar of the 

• • 

* Darragunge is the old town, it is eituated on the east bonk of the Ganges. 
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>eraves was hualied in a great measure, yet, as the breeze continued to 
aweep on in fitful gusts, the swelling of the waters had not altogether 
subsided, when a small craft | containing a cargo of three passengers, and 
“ plied by as many Ijoatmcii, was observed to push away from the oppo- 
site bank of the river, auvl steer in th i direction of the rocks. It is re- 
markable, tliat the faqncer s humble shed suffered little, or no injury from 
the turbulence of the storm ; and it» preservation from utter ruin was 
ascribed to thc^care and protection of his tutelary saint, Mudar Saheb, 
who v/as universally acknowledged to have attained to a life of great piety 
and sanctity. 

The moon had risen for some time, and now ^cleared from the dark 
masses of Jhe clouds \vhich had before obscured her disk, and were, at 
length, either scattered* or»mjlted away, shone forth with uncommon 
brilliancy, and sIhmI her hriglit and cheerful radiance on the surrounding 
landscape, whicli presented a scene of the most dreadful and appalling 
desolation. The facpicer, wlio was well stricken in years, yet was suffi- 
cicMitly robust in make, ami vigorous in health, was standing on a ledge 
of the rock, intently gazing at the advancing skiff, and anxiously watching 
its approach. In a short time, it iicaved the spot, and would probably in 
another moment have touched the rock, when a large and unexpected swell, 
suddenly lifted the croaking vessel, for it w'as an old and weather-beaten 
one, on its crest, and dashed it furiously against a huge projecting stone. 
A fearfd, hoavt-roiuling shriek, simultaneously raised, was heard above 
the dasliing of tlic waters, and the crash of the boat. The^ faqueer, who 
all this w’liilt*, viewed the unfortunate party with feelings of the deepest 
and most absorbing interest, was roused from his momentary stupor, by* 
the cry of distress, wliich pierced his ears, and thrilled his veins with a 
cold sensation. Kecoxering from his trance, the holy man ha.stcned to 
launch a small boat that was commonly ha\iled up on the rock, and suc- 
ceeded in rescuing but only two of the whole party; while the rest were en- 
gulphed by the waves and perished beneath them. 

Of the individuals who had been saved, one was Khoosroo himself, 
and the other a follower of his, but who was strongly and faithfully attach- 
ed to him. The unliappy prince was reduced to his present destitute 
situation by the defeat wliich he had recently sustained in an engagement 
with his brother, and which proved most disastrous to his hopes and for- 
tune; and it was only by the help of a disguise hastily assumed that he was 
enabled to avoid his pursuers and escape with his life ; for a high price was 
set on his head. Klioosroo had raised a formidable army, and was march- 
ing towards Agra with the determination of investing that city, and if 
successful, taking his father and brother prisoners, and proclaiming him- 
self Emperor in the stead of the former. But Jehangeer was not entirely 
ignorant of his son’s designs ; and supine as he had before appeared, he now 
exerted himself to meet the danger in the face ; and collecting a sufficient 
force, despatched it under the command of Prince Kurreein, to oppose 
the advance of his rebellious and refractory son, to whom terms of peace, 
and a promise of forgiveness had been offered, and by whom they had 
been rejected with disdain ; while he himself remained behind, to fortify 
the city, and prepare it for as -protracted a seige, as means and otreum- 
stances within his power would render practicable. Both the armies ac- 
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cordingly met, and along, obstinate, ami sanguinary battle •ivas tlie coU!?fr 
quence of their rencounter ; but it ended in the complete overthrow of the 
unfortunate and misguided Khoosroo, who, a4 stated above, fled in disguise, 
and escaped falling into tlui hands of his brolnev. Kliqosroo, despairing of' 
being able to retrieve liis disaster in Hindoostan, resolved to proi'eod to 
‘Bengal, and solicit aid froni/;hc Soobah of that reinole province ; as he 
was secretly in the prince’s interest, and from whom the latlei 
cherished an expectation of receiving that succour, whijeh his frieiulshi|> 
Khoosroo flattered himself, would readily alibrd him, and of whit h h*; 
stood in urgent fioed in his prbsent extremity : but his intentions wen* 
entirely frustrated, by, the accident just described happening to him on 
his way to Bengal. ^ 

Having delivered Khoosroo and bis attend#>\n1 ftoin the innriincnt dangei 
which had threatened their lives, and dried their clothes l)y a lire kindled 
to warm them at the same time, the good man set before Ihetri siicli frugal 
fare as he was accustomed to subsist upon hiiupclf, Ivlioosruo was lo(y 
much oppressed with gloom and despondency to lerd any inelination foi 
partaking freely in the repast, and ale but sparingly (»f it. He w'ns 
fatigued with the exertions he Imd made, wdien struggling with the wave^, 
and retired early to rest ; mvr did he awake tlie next morning lill lale, 
so .sound and undisturbed had been his slumbers, produced, no doubt, }>;y 
langour and w’eariness ; for when lie unclosed his eyes, ho \vas surjuised 
to find the day far advanced. He walked out of his chamber, and srP 
down on a stfciie : the sun shone brightly in the livmamont ; the bro:iil 
expanse of \vater, which only a few hours before, lashed by the fempe.st, 
had raged and roared, foamed and chafed, hisseil and boile(l with fury an<t 
madness, W'as now lulled in I o a comparative cairn, and rolled on with gentle- 
ness. It undulated in muriiiiiring eddies, that tossed and dallied with the 
breeze, and broke into curling .ripples, that created soft music as they 
chased one another with playful eagerness. How diflerent and plc'asing 
were the emotions wdiich filled Khoosroo's heart, and agitated his bosom 
at this moment, from those he had felt before, when not only all seemed 
to be lost, never pcrliaps, to be recovered, but wlieii bis very existence 
was menaced with destruction. But he was aroused from the contemp- 
lation in which he was indulging by the loud voice of the faquecr 
proclaiming the hour of ])rayer, in which he and liis companion hastened 
to join. Ilow refreshing, how consoling is tlie exercise of a duty so 
sacred ! nnd the performance of it tended, in no small degree, 
to soothe Khoosroo’s mind. He blessed Alla and the Prophet for their 
merciful interposition in snatebing him from an untimely and watery grave: 
while so many, perhaps thousands of his fellow creatures had perished, 
probably, even without an attempt made to afford that assistance, which ho 
thankfully remembered he had himself received. Not wishing to he known, 

‘ he preserved a studied and profound silence in regard to his real character, 
and framed a plausible story to satisfy the curiosity of his kind and 
generous host. 

Time fleeted away on the wings of lightning, the day began to fade, 
and the shades of evening to prevail and wi*ap the world with their dark 
mantle. Shortly afterwards, the stars, thofce glittering orbs that stud the 
fiice of heaven, and burn and"J>low with light of their own creation, peered 
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one aftor anotliir in quick succossipn in the firmament, and radiated iu 
azure bo, 90111 with their cirul'^ence. 

A^ain the voice of tlie agefj’ fii(iucer announced the arrival of the houi 
t)f demotion, and Khoosroo, restored to his usual cheerfulness of spin* 
and tranquillity of mind, now fdt a real and sincere pleasure in joining iu 
so jiioijs a duty and holy au exercise. It was concluded in a few minutes 
A single Luup gliniiiiered in a uiohe at^the head of Muddar Saheb’s tomb, 
and hy t!ie rtifiKoriug heanis ^Yluch it cast around, discovered to Khoosroo the 
bright iiii igc* of a young and lo\ ely foinalojiri the act of rising from prostration 
He fixed his eyes archuitly r)ii her, and continued ga/ing aa the retreating 
figure, as willi slow and measured steps it retired from his presence* 
Collecting Ijjs how ildored st'iisos, for he was wrapped 'in wild, but admiring, 
aslonisluneut at holiolding suc,h a blaze of beauty in such a place, he look- 
ed at tin* liupu’er for jui e\])lanaliuu of the circurnslance, and suddenly 
rurned from him to east a glance .around in search of the object that ha 1 
so btroiigly aitiaicled his attention but a short while ago ; but he could 
(iise()\or it no where, for the lovely spectre had vanished, and the princo 
siglusl, when ho Itiund himself alone with the old man ; for his attendant 
[00 had Vvithdraw'n as soon as pra}ers were over. 

The tumnlt which the sight of the faqueci^s daughter had excited iu 
Khoosroo's hicast may ho more easily imagined, than described. 
Iloossainoc, the object of the prince's admiration, was accustomed to take 
a part in lier fatljer's dc'volions, though, ow’ing to some cause, she had not 
joined him in the forenoon. Like many of her sex, slie had been taught 
to repeat Iho Namauz, without having learned to read and write. She was 
^ery young, for .she had not yet completed her sixteenth year ; still, nature 
had been profu.sely bountiful in her gifts to her, and, like an opening 
rosebud, she bIoouu‘d with charms, of which even Noor Jehan miglit havtj 
been jealous, and cveusod for envying them. Such was the enchanting 
creature wliom Khoosroo liad beheld but for a short moment only, and 
though slu; w’as clad in the humblest attire, yet she was adorned w ith her 
own nali\c beauty, and Khoosroo thought, that even among the splendid 
beauties of Agra and Delhi, he did not remember Daving seen one, who 
could, with truth, he allowed to have the slightest pretensions to riv«alrv 
with h(‘r in tlic po.ssession of that loveliness which so pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished the maiden of tlie rock of Colgong. He liad almost ceased to 
regret his late misfortune, and wislied tfiat he had been born a low ly 
rustic, lliut lie niiglit he ])crinitted to woo her for his bride, and be happy 
in his union witli her. The dream of obtaining a crown and gaining au 
empire was fast fading from his memory, and, in consequence, he felt no 
disposition to abandon liis present seclusion now become so desirable, or 
renew his eftbrts to repair his recent calamity. 

Days, weeks, and months glided heedlessly aw^ay, and wrought no change 
in his feelings and intentions. He continued a welcome inmate of the 
faqueer's dwelling and a partaker of his hospitality. Though anxiously 
desirous of seeing Iloosaince, if only for once more, she did not again make 
her appearance, which seemed somewhat unaccountable to the Prince. 
He rightly conjectured, that she was the faqueer’s daughter, who hence-' 
forward remained in perfect concealment ; but whether her absence was 
occasioned by her wish, or the injunction of her father, Khoosroo was 
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nnable to conjecture. He wanted to inquire into the of her con* 

tinued absence ; but was restrained hy a sense of d elicacy from question- 
ing the faqueer on the point. [ 

Intelligence of Khoosroo’s defeat was, ere long, carped to Court, which 
was at this period held at Agra, and Jeehiingeer otfered a liberal reward for 
bis apprehension, but accomjianied with a strict and positive order, that no 
harm should be done to the prinye.«EIis brother Kurreem, liowover, aware, 
that so long as Khoosroq lived, he could entertain no just hopes of 
succession to the m’lsnidJ^as quite eager to see the former, who was the 
only obstacle to<,he sugctos of his ainbitious proj(3cL3 for seizing upon the 
reins of government, ^iit out' of his way, whether by fair or foul means he 
cared not. Accordingly, he dispatched his own emissaries^ in quest of 
Khoosroo willi a secret and peremptory mandate to assassinate him, if 
discovered. 

While Khoosroo's fri(!ncls and adherents were straining every nerve to 
revive and support his dying cause, he was wasting his time in unprofitable 
ease and effeminate indolence. He patiently and porseveringly watched 
for an opportunity to obtain an interview with Iloossainee, and exchange 
a few words with her, if it were onl}’ to inquire into the reason of her 
prolonged absence ; hut all lA contrivances to accomplish his object failed, 
and he was forced to put the best face on his disappointment, liut what 
he could not efieet by iugenuity was brought to pass by accident ; for one 
sultry night, unable to close his eyes from the oppressive state of the 
weather, he iirose from his hard and flinty couch, and stepping out into 
the open air, quietly seated himself on a prominence of the hill, and gazed 
with wonder an I diligbt at Ih i scene, which as if pro Luc I by sudden 
enchantment, burst forth in all the grandeur and magnificence with wdiich 
nature commonly adorns her work. Belbrc him flowed the mighty Ganges, 
rolling its glistening waters in calm and silent m qesty, broken only by the 
ripples that sparkled and glittered in tlu! moon beams, and scattered their 
white spray, like clusters of pearls flung, as it were, from the depths by 
the fair and delicate hands of nymphs sporting beneath the stream. To the 
westward, as far as the eye could survey, were stretched in towering gran- 
deur a long chain of mountains that gleamed with the broad descending 
rays, which the moon shed on them, as she sailed in quiet, but soft, beauty 
in the blue sea of ether, and appeared to the contemplative mind like a 
troop of giants, omnipotent in their owm strength, aTul standing as watchful 
guardians of this earth of ours ; or like an army of angels, who arrayed 
in vestments shining with the splendour of their own native sphere, where 
all is life, and light, and love, and holiness, having their brows enwreathed 
with starry crowns, were commissioned from onhigh to stand centinels for the 
repose and protection of a slumbering world. Around, the landscape was 
spread in fresh and luxuriant verdure ; the trees which grew in abundance , 
put forth their boughs covered with new leaves that vied with the emerald 
in greenness, and loaded with blossoms that looked as if formed of bunches 
of pearls, or rivalled the rainbow in the variety and brilliancy of their 
tents ; while the grass that undulated beneath, was fresh and verdant, and 
presented the appearance of a slips of emeralds waving in the breeze 
which blew with softness over it. The sky^ was clear, unspeckled with a 
single cloul, and glittered like a plate of oas entire and beaten sapphire ; 
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the moon also, attired in a robe of golden brightness, rose dancing in tliei 
blue linnament, which, at the saine moniciit, huriietl With the Concentrated 
radiance of those * cverlastingjlights,’ that glimmered in their silver urns, 
and seemed like so many flickering lamps, borne by a long train of beauti- 
ful fairies, those daughters of air and fire, to illnniine the path-way of 
their mistress, the regent of the night, in her journey to the chambers of 
the west. How lovely, how glorious, h«w surpast^iugly beautiful is such a 
scene — a faint, and mimic emblem, indeed, of all that is good and excellent; 
of all that is pure* and holy, and blessed in eternity : — how sweet and 
delightful is the feeling which its eontemplal ion ’gencratcif in the heart; 
how inspiring and cntlmsiastie are tlic transports of pleasure which its mild 
and benign hilluence inspires in the mind : — liow grand, how magnificent, 
how sublime is the prosped which the shades of evening disclose to our 
view, and the rapture which its power, that must be felt and acknowledged, 
is calcvilated to excite in the bosom. Surely it is not sii])crslition to admire 
and icvereiice the loveliness of nature; if is not idolatry to worship her ho- 
iioss; it is not sin to cherish emotions of love and gratitude, and nourish 
feelings of adoration for those i)urc and sacred charms with which she arraya 
the creations of licr omnipotence. 

Khoosroo gazed W'ith inexpressible w'onder, ftr some time, on the scene of 
witchery ajid cncliantmenl that at this hour of the night presented itself to 
his observation, and, at length, lieaving a deep sigliwhcn he recollected that 
it was not iiuide for his enjoyment, he reflected with bitter anguish of heart 
on the sad reverse of fortune which he liad experienced in lieing preci- 
pitated from the eminence which he had but so lately occupieid to the 
insignificance to which he was now reduced. On what a slender thread is 
the tenure of Iminaii life and happiness suspended, since the slightest shock 
of adversity is capable of rending it asunder. He, imieeil, envied, and 
well might lie have envied, therejiose and security of even the mendicant, to 
whose protection lie wa.s indebted for his present safety ; to wliose hos- 
pitality lie owed the repose and comfort which he was permitted to enjoy; 
and by whose benefaction his hours and days were lengthened, lint the 
next instant an ungenerous suspicion oveveaine liis bftter feelings, and he 
dreaded the possibility of his being betrayed toliis enemies fora recompense. 
Little, however, while he entertained so uncharitable an opinion of his 
host, who, certainly did not deserve tlic character imputed to him, did 
the disguised prince think that lie bad notliing to apprehend from the 
conduct of the faqueer; that the arm which was raised to strike him 
to the dust was that of his own brother, and that the uplifted dagger 
which was pointed at his breast was directed by his hand, which iiud 
been often closed within his own with the warmth of fraternal aflection. 
What a demon is ambition when ill-dlrectcd. It is capable of converting 
Elysium into Tartarus. How shuddering is the thought, that the same 
woiiil) should conceive and give birth to two such opposite natures, and how 
melancholy the reflection, that the same breast which suckled and nourished 
both, should supply sustenance to the one, and with that sustenance infuse 
venom into the veins of the other. It is said that a fountain cannot send 
forth two streams, one pure and the other stagnant, and that one spring 
cannot furnish water, svveet and hitter at the same time : but in the pre- 
sent case, at least, this law of nature seemed to have been reversed ; for 
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the same fountain did yield both a, pure and impure glement, and the 
flame fountain did supply water which proved sweet to the taste of one 
and bitter to that of the other ; to one it w^rs found refreshing, and to the 
•other poisonous. 

Tempted by the enlivening prospect spread out before him, Khoosroo 
launched the faquccr's little skiff into the river, and paddled towards the 
western bank, lie sprung from the boat, after securing it witli the oar, 
and proceeding in the direction of the village, observed, at a short 
distance froin it, a number of young females engaged in *^soine rural sport. 
They formed a^ircle by grasping eacli other’s hands, and in the centre 
stood a fair and beautiful creature. As Khoosroo approacRed near, she 
Stooped to the ground, and putting her thumb and lingers round eacii 
ankle, which might have been envied by t^je proudest of hcT sex, called 
out in a loud, clear, and distinct voice, Itaa jum-panee;^' wdien the rest of 
her companions, who surrounded her, simultaneously answered Ghayhomnec. 
She next raised her hands higher, repeating the same words, and receiving 
the same reply. She continued to raise her hands liiglicr and higher after 
every response, till she at last placed them on her head, and then suddenly 
sat down with a cry for help, as if she were really sinking, when her com- 
panions rendered her the required assistance, and taking her up in their 
arms again surrounded her. Next clasping both hands together, slu' 
struck them on the wrists of two of her neighbours, and thus breaking 
the inclosure ran away giggling, followed by all her play-mates, and sIlj 
who was th6 first to catch her supplied her place, and the play com- 
menced anew. In this way they amused themselves for some time, arjii 
when the night was far spent separated and returned to their rcspcc:ti\e 
homes. 

Khoosroo, whose feelings had been somewhat diverted by witnessing 
the above sport, slowly retraced his steps to the gluit ; but instead of going 
back to the rock, on which the faqueer resided, unconsciously steered to- 
wards the neighbouring one. Absorbed, as he was, in deep thought, he heeded 
not where he was going ; but his advance was suddenly arrested by an object 
which lay stretched before him. It was Hoossainec. She w^as fast asleep ; but 
her face and body were turned upwards. Her head was decorated with a 
garland of flowers of diflferent colors, which, glittering in tiic reflection of 
the moon-beams, looked like the diadem that adorns the brow of an 
angel. Surprise mingled with delight rooted Khoosroo to the spot, and In* 
gazed at the sleeping form of Hoosaince with rapturous admiration. He 
was almost afraid to breathe, lest his respiration should disturb her peaceful 
fllumbcrs, and his presence in such a place and at such an hour, when nature 
seemed taking its repose, and all creation was hushed in silence, offend her 
delicacy. In his eyes, she at this moment, appeared, if possible, far more 
'lovely than when he first saw her by the flame of a lamp. The moon glis- 
tened with uncommon splendour at this instant, as she emerged from a dark 
cloud that rapidly glided past her, and shining full on the person of the beau- 
teous sleeper, clothed her in a robe of light that seemed to be reflected from 
her own body. Her face caught the rays of the glorious planet, and her 
features became irradiated with a living glow, that appeared to transform 


^ Literally so, little water. 
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l^ier into a native of its own hiMghf and glorious spliere. How did 
KIioo 31 *oo’s heart beat with joy as lie stood beholding this vision of youth 
and loveliness, such as bloofn in Paradise alone, and he would- have 
clasped I-L)ossainoe Jo his Ihrobhing breast, if he could have doiie so with 
propriety, and witliout slioeking her modesty. Every breath she respired 
perfumed the alrnosjiheiv with its fragraiiee, arj^l every heave i)f her bosom, 
as it rose and fell, was like the s\^vll of a wave, lu short, it might with the 
strictest fairness and justice be said i»f her, that she was — 

a yonncj an»l lo\clv pirl 

With 1‘hook of nod nook of po:iil 

tlu‘ f.iirc‘'t st.ir 

liurniii}T in beauteous skip'* .ifar, 

licinbli^ic;, shrink aAvay lo mp 
W ith tlio pure liistfcof lier eve 

Khoosroo sat down to gaz(* more iiilcmtly and ardeiilly at lloossainee, 
ulieii she iiistiiietiv(‘ly spreatl out her arms, and unconsciously wound them 
nrouiid his neck. For a while In* was inlovicatcrl with rajitiin*, and would 
not have ev(;hanged that einbraiic withihil of the f.drest of her se>L, or 
i‘vo}i to iraln rniistory of the empire, for wliich he was then earnestly 
contcMiding, and in pursuit of which ohjeel, he Sad become ’M vagabond and 
a fugilivi'" ; but the no\t instant slie started fn)m h(*r slumber, stared at 
tlie prince with confusion and wildness, and springing upon luu* feet 
fled with terror and precipitation. Khoosroo dul not v'enture to 
[)ursno lloossainee, as she retreated in hast(? : hiiL ho ^j!t asliain- 
ed of liaving intruded into her privacy, and alarmed her sensibi- 
lity. He retiiriKjd to his lodging ; but he could not shu']) ; for his 
feelings were agitated to such a degree, that lie found it impossible 
to close his eyes. The night was, however, far advanced; niinut(?s 
and hours Heeled ra])idly away, and ere long, tlm notes of chanticleer 
wi'rc heard in slirill accents proclaiming the approach of day. In ti little 
while, the grey of the dawn begjiii to strealt the luistorn horizon with a 
pearly hue, like the light of the eternity, whtui piercing through the dark- 
ness of the toiiil), it opiiiis ou the enraptured vision ot* an expiring saint ; 
whiidi again slowly and gradually changed into and assumed a roseate tint; 
and bur.st, at length, into day-light splendour, as if a seraph was treading, 
with measured steps, «oino bright track of heaven ; and each stride he took 
marked the spot with traces of gold, that melting and falling in brilliant 
drops on this globe of ours, illuminated it with a dazzling lustre. Anon, 
blaze after blaze shot forth and Hashed in quick succession along the 
gleaming margin of the earth, like saffron rays emitted from a burning to- 
paz, and gilded the tops of the hills and mountains with a magnificent 
brilliancy ; insomuch, that even the finnanient above caught a glow 
from it, and reflected the divine effulgence back on the world below. At 
length, the bright and luminous star of day, the all-glorious sun, rose 
triumphant in the east, rejoicing, like a giant, to run his race, or eager to 
engage in mortal strife, as if the fate of a world depended upon its result ; 
having the sky for"* its course or battle-field ; the overhanging cloud for 
his charger ; the iris for his bow ; the lightning for his sword ; the 
western limits of the hejivens for Jiis goal, and the joy and gladness, the 
life, the energy, and fertility which it diffuses around for its prize. At 
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first its appearance >vas mild, like sparkles dashed from aiii^xturc of melted 
rubies and diamonds skimmed or edged round with liquid pearls, so that 
the eye could rest gratified without aehinj| on its infant glory ; but as it 
ascended higher and higher, its rays became more ai^ more intense and 
vivid, till glowing, and burning, and Hashing as it continued advancing in 
the sky, its radiance became more and more dazzling, till, concentrating 
all its strength and brightness into«one fOcus, it burst forth with overpower- 
ing splendour, and at diice kindled the universe with its vivifying beams. 

In the meanwhile, Khoosroo's emissary was successful beyond his 
expectations, Ifl^promoting the cause of his master. Plis plpns were laid 
with such eautious s(‘er(M;y, that* for alongtiiqe, nothing of his schemes was 
known at court ; and Jehangeer and Prince Kurreem, not having heard 
anv fnrtln-r intelligence of Khoosroo, concluded 'feither tliat he was dead, or 
had retin'd to some remote ]iart of the country, without friends, witliout. 
resources, and, of course, without the means of creating fresh disturhances, 
and they ceased to trouble themselves longer about him. 

The emperor, however angry he may have had cause to be with Klioos- 
roo, for his rebellious conduct, cherished no malicious feelings, no un- 
natural resentment against him ; but, on the contrary, felt all the tender 
yearnings of a parent for^ his first-horn, insomueh, that he would have 
readily forgiven him, and gladly received him back into favor on tin? least 
symptom of a return to a sense of duty, and the expression of sincere 
contrition. Put prince Kurreem was a person of a different disposition, 
and saw iiwhis elder brother only an obstacle to the gratilicatioii of his 
ambition, which blinded him to all the ties of brotherly lov^e and 
affection. Influenced, therefore, by such feelings, and aspiring to the 
possession of the throne himself, lie seized every opportunity to misrej>re- 
sent his brother s intentions, and magnify his faults, whicth were in them- 
selves, sufficiently inexcusable, so as to ruin him in his lather's estimation. 
He also privately adopted measures, for cutting off* Khoosroo, and rising to 
fame and empire on a brother’s destnwition. How vile and detestable does 
ambition become, whtm perverted from its right course, and to what depth 
of baseness and dcgilidation does it sink the man who cherishes it in his 
heart, when all the charities of life are forgotten, and all its amenities 
trampled upon; when all the claims of humanity arc saeriticed, and the best 
and most ennobling sympathies of our nature stifled and crushed. How few, 
how very few indeed, in comparison with the majority, who have made ambi- 
tion the aim and end of their pursuit, have succeeded in the accomplishment 
of their object, without plunging deeply into crime. Ambition was the first 
sin that was committed, and which degraded the highest of archangels and 
the brightest of spirits into a fiend of darkness ; precipitating him from the 
summit of glory and happiness in heaven into the depths of misery and an- 
guish in hell. The path of ambition is crooked, is devious, and stained with 
guilt. Its temple is built of human carcases ; and the steps that lead to 
its alter are constructed of sculls and bones ; a dark and cruel demon sits 
on it ; the sighs of the victims' slain are the incense offered ; the 
groans uttered by the dying, are the music that clangs at its worship ; 
and human blood is the richest oblation presented to propitiate its favor, and 
secure success in the projected enterprize. Parents and children forget 
the ties which bind them together ; and urged by the impulse of ambition, 
the oflTspring lifts his hand against the author of his being, and embrues 
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it in the purple ciuTonl of that* fountain, from whirli lil> own siream 
of life hfis Imbbled into his \cinN aiul the parent cntf. ^horl the ^er^ boon 
of existence which he had besfVmed on his oifsprini^. 

While Khoosroci was wastine; his time in i^nohle ease. iin])roHtabh' 
indolenc'*, and listless inactivity, his yonnif(‘v brother, pviiiee K\irreein, 
was employed in taking every measure to st^*en<^then his own interests. 
He used every means in his pdwer to etfect liis purpose, resohed, it’ 
necessary, even t^ sacrifice Khoosroo, and, at the same time, adopted eveay 
precaution to prevent his design being made known to his father. After 
some lime, Uc received correct and authentic infonnatioii (fl^he discoxery 
of the place of his brother’s ^-et real : and ov(‘rjoycd a^ the intelligent’, des- 
patched a (^niHdeiitial agent, xvilluml furlln’r delay, with strict injunelions 
to assassinate Khoosroo xvith the utmost secrecy, and a promise of a hand- 
some guerdon for his success. 

Although TIoossainee sul)S(*<piently joinr’d Ik’i* lather in tlu; (ixcacisc of 
devotion, yet, as she latterly always appeared willi her face eovered with 
a veil, her features wore not distinctly xisihh*. Khoosroo was, indeed, ex- 
tremely anxious to obtain an interxiew with her, in order to explain to 
her the cause of his recent intrusion, xvbicl^xvas entirely aceidental, and 
apologi/.e for his appareiit riub’uoss. With this (U'termiiiation he made 
iij) his mind to visit her one night, and rising xvheii the fjupifMtrliad n’tired, 
and Khoosroo thought h<j xvas ash’cep, crossed over to the adjacent 
rock, Tlie night xvas as clear and bright ns the glimmerings of the stars, 
gloxving, and kindling, and biiniing in their golden urns, couW make it in 
tin* absence of th(‘ moon 

On ascending the ruck, Khoosroo xvas somexvhat siirprisod to find IIos- 
sainec axvakc, and seated on a stone with her faro turned toxvards tin* 
village, xvhich was discernible at some distance from the western hank 
of the Ganges. She xvas singnlirly attired: having on a short petticoat 
and a pair of troxv^sors of orange colour and being wraped in a aw/vyc of 
the same line, one end of xvhicli fell in gathering folds on Ikt bosom, and 
the other was throxvn over her left shotildia*. On her head was a rustic 
crown of xvild floxvcrs, and a necklace and a ])air of liracelets adorned her 
lair neck and slender xvrists ; while round her beautiful ankles she xvorc a 
string of small silver bells, which jingled not unmusically with the least 
motion of her feet. 

Iloosaainee rose on Khoosroo’s approach, perhaps suprised at his unex- 
pected X isit, for the Prince had not until then met with the opportunity he 
had sought of communicating his intentions to her. He made her a loxv obei- 
sanie ; a pompliment, xvhich she returned with a gracefulness, which could 
hardly be expected from an a untutored village girl. ‘ You are, no doubt,’ 
exclaimed Khoosroo, after a little hesitation, and some faltering in his tone, 

‘ surprised to sec me here, and that too at so unusual an hour ; but the truth 
is fair lady,* and his voice kindled with animation, as he proceeded with his 
apology, and xvas inspired xvith courage by her attention, ‘ I xvas desirous 
of seeking an int^rviexv with you that I might explain to you the reason of 
my late intrusion on your retirement, and offer some explanation of my 
apparent rudeness, for, I assure you, lady, the one was as unintentional 
as the other was unpremeditated!’ 

‘ I believe it,’ replied Hoossainee, in silver}’ tones, and theretbre the 
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more readily reocivo your excuse, and willingly overlook y#ur incivility. 
‘But,' she continued, ‘I own, I was frightened at your sudden and 
unexpected appearance. Waking out of*a sound sleep and seeing a 
stranger seated at the headside was sufficient to alarm any one, much 
more a young and timid girl like me, especially when there was no 
help at hand.’ , 

‘ You are really very good ; imlcod too kind, too generous,' rejoined 
Khoosroo, ‘ to overlook a fault, which T confess was unpardonahlc ; and, I 
liave no hesitation in acknowledging, that so much kindness and rorboararicc 
arc altogether 'rtf /deserved by Jue ; but, sweet lady, tell me, if it ho not 
impertinent to ask th(> question*, how comes it that one so lair and beaut ifnl 
can consent to live in so lonely and secluded a place, and hide. Ikt charms 
from the gaze and admiration of the world.’ k - 

Had it been day time, the Prince would not have failed to observe the 
deep crimson blush which suffiised Hossainee’s cheeks, on hearing so 
nattering a compliment paid to her, and such high i)anegyiic passed on 
her beauty, of which, in her modesty, she seemed to he wdiolly uncon- 
scious. She was silent for a few minutes, and then replied to Khoosroo's 
interrogatory : ‘ It is my father’s pleasure, that I should reiiiuin in this 
setdusioii, and I have not thotiglit it necessary to enquire into his reasons 
for his command.*’ 

Khoosroo stood rebuked, and a transient pain shot prickingly through 
his heart, wlien he roilocted on his own disobedieiil and nibollious con- 
duct to a foad and affectionate parent, who was yet willing to receive him 
back into his bosom and forgive his crime ; but other hjeliugs presently 
arose, and chased the passing agony from his mind, and he faltoringly 
resumed: ‘ Yet say, is thy destiny fixed — unalterably settled, and is so 
blooming and lovely a floweret docmied to waste its sweetness and scat ten* 
its fragrance on this wild and desert rock but Khoosroo was interrupted 
in the midst of his praises, for llossaiuee suddenly exclairiKjd ‘ lia ! the 
signal, the signal is given, and I must hasten to join my associates, or 
they will set off without me.' 

This language was utterly iiuintciligible to Khoosroo; and lie asked, 

‘ Wiat signal is it that you allude to, fair lady ; where must you go at this 
late hour, and who arc the companions you talk of wdtiiout re- 
flecting on the impropriety of his question, thrown off his guard, as ho 
was, by the extraordinary exclamation Hoossaince had, with equal thought- 
lessness uttered in Khoosroo’s presence ; and she could not now avoid 
gratifying the Prince's curiosity. 

‘ Look yonder,’ she accordingly ausw'crcd, not at all appearing to be 
vexed. Khoosroo turned to the direction pointed out, and with wonder 
and amazement perceived the beacon alluded to. It was a fire which 
blazed on the top of one of the highest hills that skirted the village of 
Colgong ; but he could discern nothing, beyond a few dim figures, seat ed 
apparently around the light. Khoosroo ^sked for an explanation of the 
phenomenon, and learned with still greater astonishment, that it was 
Thursday night, and that the flame had been kindled as a signal for her 
and a few others of the village maidens to meet at yonder rendezvous. She 
further informed him, that they were summoned to the Court of Indra, the 
ruler of the skies, for the purpose of dancing at his levee, which was held 
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on cvpry Ihursday night, and that as hei^conipanions were waiting Yor 
her, she must bid him farewell, and proceea to join them without further 
delay, as the tiifce fixed for assembling had already expired. Khoosroo’s 
curiosity was now raised to the highest pitch, and he expressed an eager de- 
sire to accompany Hossainee ; but she frankly told him, that she could not 
comply with his wisj^es, without first consulting her associates and obtain- 
ing their consent to his proposal, and concluded with recommending it to 
him to wait till the following Thursday, when ihe would, in all probability, 
be able to take him along with her, as tshe felt satisfied that her compan- 
ions would not ojjpose his desire. She then left Khoosroo, and stepping 
into a small skiff, which floated in the water, at the foot of the rock, and 
was different from the one which he had himself used, ^fftered towards 
the banks by the mere motioy of the nidder. ^ ' 

Some minutes had elapsed since Hossaince's departure, when on again 
looking towards the mountain, on which the signal fire was still blazing, Khoos- 
roosaw a blue light, resembling the exhalation of a star, shoot u])wards and 
he stood gazing at the phenomenon until it was either enveloped in, or 
extinguished by, the surrounding ether ; and then returned to his dwelling, 
not to sleep, hut ruminate on the wonderful spectacle he had a short wliile 
ago beheld, as well as on the extraordinary nature of Hossainee’s communi- 
cation, which, notwithstanding the partial explanation she had furnished, 
was not perfectly understood by him. 

The Kmirzada, who had escaped being wrecked with his master, and who 
had left him to stir up his friends and adherents, returned to Khoosroo after 
some months. He gave the Prince a brief account of his mission, which 
had met with greater success than he had any reason to expect, and as- 
sured him that his partizaus only waited for his appearance among 
them, to gather once more around his standard. The Kniirzada next 
strongly urged Khoosroo to waste time no longer in effeminate ease, and 
soft dalliance, and strenuously advised him to take immediate advantage 
of the present state of feeling in his favor, as delay would tend only to 
ruin his cause by discouraging his followers, and damping their ardour. 
It might also lead to his designs becoming known at court, when no doubt 
the necessary measures would be taken to defeat his project. Khoosroo 
promised to follow the Einirzada s advice, and fixed a* day for his depar 
ture. 


SONG OF THE SWAN : 

TRANSLATED FROM THE BENOALLE. 

Come hither, hither, dearest Love ! 

We’ll seek, the pleasant lake, 
Where in the shade of lotus flowers 
Sweet, peaceful rest we’ll take. 

We’ll feast upon the tender roots, 

, And in thy dear caress. 

Make heaven itself come down to us 
With all its happiness. 
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\ EVENING. 

By Baduu Kasip|(asau Gjio&ih. 

II9W beautiiiil 't is when the shadows of even. 

At a distance are lingering yet, ^ 

And the sun<.hath but just in the western heaven, 

Idke a travelled- wearied hath set. 

• O ! the hues that adoni the fair wane of the day 
Are glowing so gorgeously bright. 

As tho’ from his plumage a serapli each ray 
Hath flung in his passage of light. 

The waters beneatli of th(i sun-lighted stream. 

In dimples are rippling awa/. 

Like visions ^ bliss that appear in a dream, 

So brightly and 'fitfully play. 

And the breezes awake from their slinnbers, in llowers 
Disport on the meadow's rich gi*e(jn ; 

And sing a farewell to the day’s aiinny hours. 

And triumph to night’s lovely Queen ! 
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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORICAL CHABAWEBS OF 
£(^ITISH INDIA. 

Intkoduction. 

The art which paints upon canvas the likeness of a friend, or a person 
whom we may have highly prized, and which, to use the language of a 
Poet, robs time of hdf its spoils,’* is not without its admirers. It is a 
source of pleasure to trace the lineaments of a face in a picture, while per- 
haps the original is mouldering in the dust ; or to hold, in imagination, 
sweet converse with a miniature, while we afte far away from the friend 
whose copy we are carrying along with us. How very soothing is it to 
many, to sit in a gallery of family portraits, and fancy every eye is beaming 
on you from the frame, and every mouth is breaking into smiles ! How reve- 
rential is the feeling which swells in the bosom, while we are^azing upon 
the portraits of those illustrious men, who have been celebrated in the 
annals of their country’s history, and who look upon us, as if they were 
beings of another sphere, * with souls cast in better moulds. The 
heart, that is brought in contact witli such pictures, cannot remain 
unmoved, and we often delight ourselves by searching for some prominent 
developement of the head or some expression of the eyes, that bespeaks 
the lofly or impassioned soul. These are not only the advantages, but 
the beauties of pamting, which gives pemarmcy to the evanescent features 
of the human countenance, and preserves the youths while age has 
weakened every nerve, and robbed it of every grace. 

Not less pleasing and advantageous are the sketches suchasthosewhich we 
propose to give of the celebrated charactersof British India, whosenames are 
indelibly preserved in its history. The moral Umner can effect more than 
the simple artist. The latter makes a good likeness; the former paints 
the man, and preserves all . those characteristic features, opinions, and 
shades which devdope Me character. The one is a ' mere whose 

success lies in copykg best; the latter most not only put down the Unes of 
character, but mark, judge, and examine, so that malice may be deprived 
of its sting, flattery prevented from doing any inji^ by gross exaggeration 
and the real diar^tmr, denuded of every adventitious shade or ornament 
allowed to diine fbrtti in its native lusttn. 

Wemake this Ike of distinction, not eornui^ with the view of underrating 
the art of pakti%, as to set forth, in a propm light, the task which an indiTi.r 
dual ondertakieB, who proposes to present the general reader widi 
sketches of the characters of those men, who have rendered themselvee 
eminent by aebievmnents of great worth, or labors reddent of the muses, 
voi. n.-i-KO. IL 
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®r sanctified by an enlarged and pious benevolence, cind while we 
acknowledge that the work is difficult, we cannot but make the allowance, 
that it is interesting. Who is ever wearied in reading a delineation of the 
conduct of a great man ? Who is not anxious to know something of a 
hero or a statesman, who lives in his country’s glory hnd gratitude? Or 
who would not like to follow a writer, who strikes a new light, or takes a 
different view of the actions* of ancient worthies ? The present subject is, 
however, invested with an additional interest. The men of whom we 
purpose writing a few passing memorials, peculiarly ^belong to India. 
They are a^ggpiated with her history, they participate in her glory, 
they share in her puccesses, they live in her and by her ;*’they are to 
be seen in her great^bss.* As she advances iA civiliseation and refinement, 
as she becomes eminent in the sciences and^the arts of life, as her fields 
are more extensively cultivated, her mines better worked, her rivers more 
gay with the flags of inland commerce, and her surface variegated with 
public buildings and roads — as she, in fine, continues to progress, the 
pioneers of Her greatness, the men who laid the foundation stone of her 
strength and her grandeur, will not only be remembered, but will be 
regarded with greater veneration as time rolls along and covers them with 
his wings. ^ 

A sketch of the character of these men, will not only be of interest to us 
but it will be productive of great advantage. Although British India has 
scarcely numbered one hundred years of its existence, the present genera- 
tion very little knows of those who contributed to lay its foundation. 
More is kn^^vn of an Alfred and of a Cliarlemagne, than of a Clive or a 
Hastings. We do not, however, mean to state, that there ard not sources 
of information whence much might be gleaned of the illustrious characters 
of British India. There are histories which treat, and treat critically and 
extensively, of British India ; but these volumes are, on account of their 
ponderous contents and exorbitant prices, sealed to the many. They 
are caviare to the millions of* people that are now living in India ; and 
in consequence, there are only a few who are well acquainted with its his- 
tory. To supply th's deficiency and afford popular information on the 
subject of British India, these sketches are designed. In order to throia 
out the principal characters, and dispose properly the light and shade, that 
every feature may be clearly and accurately defined, the back ground 
must be painted. This hack ground in the sketches which will follow, is 
a just description of the circumstances in which the governors were 
placed, and a succinct narration of the affairs of the country. A relation 
of this nature, will contain the most useful information respecting 
British India, and, at the same time, give a popular view of its history.-— 
The knowledge thus imparted, will be communicated to many, through 
the pages of this Magazine, and will subserve many useful purposes. It 
may be, that the information which will be given, will, in the opinion of 
some, appear to be scanty ; but even though small, it will be still 
worth something. If it but awaken a desire in the minds of its readers 
to prosecute the. study of the history / of India, the writer will have been 
amply rewarded for the time and trouble which may have been consumed 
in Its execution. 

Before proceeding to . delineate the characters which have , identided 
themselves with the history of British India, it wUl be necessary to offer 
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a few remarks g>n the rise and prpgress of British power in the East. 
There is something pleasing to trace the origin of any establishment or 
institution, and mark its successive steps to perfection; and, moreover, such 
a procedure will be of great advantage to the reader, to enable him to 
understand the peculiar position of affairs, when the British sailed to the 
shores of India, and first settled in the countr^j. India was, at one period 
of its history, widely celebrated .for its learning and its wealth. The 
sacred fount of learning — the famous city of Benares, now shining with 
the reflection of tts past glory, then radiated its fame to the remotest end 
of the known world. Its monuments of learning arc mm almost des- 
troyed, or sTiarcely understood by the present race ; ami even at the time, 
in which the British first p&t foot on the soil of the land of Brahma, 
the city of^Benares had lost ^luch of its literary and scientific renown. 
But India was still celebrated for its wealth. The wealth of its intellect 
w as gone ; and men still supposed, that the wealth which consisted in gold 
and silver, was to be found in great abundance. This opinion was most 
widely prevalent at the time that England first turned her attention to 
commercial pursuits. The gold of Ophir and of Tarshish, and the pre- 
cious weight which the great behemoth always bore, were objects of intense 
interest to the inhabitants of Europe. Th^ even excited the avidity of 
foreign nations. From the era of the Crusades, when a taste for Asiatic 
luxuries was first awakened in Europe, almost even to the present hour, 
India is supposed to be the land which Mammon has chosen for his pecu- 
liar habitation. ^ 

The communication between England and India may be traced to a 
very remote period. In the year 883, Alfred despatched some individuals 
to render assistance to a few missionaries in the East, who, returning 
with oriental luxuries, induced him to encourage the trade with India. 
However, after the death of this great and good monarch, the trade, for 
want of encouragement, languished for a while, until it died away. From 
this period to the time of the discovery of a passage to the East Indies, 
by the Cape of Good Hope, we find no mention madie of any communi- 
cation between England and India. 

Portugal first attracted the attention of all Europe, by the wealth she 
had acquu'ed from her intercourse with India. Lisbon glittered with 
the produce of Asia. Of a sudden, the eyes of men were opened to the 
great attractions which India possessed, and many attempts were made by 
the people of England, to participate in the trade with India. In the reign 
of Heniy the VHI, one llobert Thorne submitted a proposal to sail to 
India, south-west, as the Portuguese had already monopolized the North- 
east passage. No encouragement was however, held forth to this project, 
by that selfwilled monarch who busied himself too much in polemical 
disputes to attend to the commercial interests of his growing empire. ISir 
Francis Drake some years after, in 1518, directed public attention to the 
subject ; but this attempt, like all others^ was not crowned with success, in 
consequence of the large masses of ice that are to be met with in Northern 
latitudes. 

In the year 1519, oqe Stevens, who had for some years resided in the 
f^ory of Lisbon, was induced to visit Qoa and the other settlements 
which the Portuguese had ^succeeded in making in the western shores of 
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India, liis account of the places he h^d seen, and the advantages of the 
commercial relation, was well received, and Cavendish, in the year 1586, 
visited India, in his circumnavigation of the globe. Both these men sug- 
gested the idea of sailing to India by the Cape of Good Hope, and in the 
year 1591, we read of the sailing of Messrs. Raymond and Lancaster for 
the East Indies. They hovered for a while about India, with the view of 
capturing a Portuguese ship homeward bound, with a large booty for 
plunder ; but tlieir own ships were so disabled by a storm, that one vessel 
alone reached Calicut, while Lancaster was driven so faf westward, that 
he would certiw'ly have perished, had he not been saved by the French, 
who brought him ov'^^to England. 

These attempts were only indications of tlte restless spirit of the Eng- 
lish, endeavouring to secure the advantages pf the Trade with India. In 
the year 1594, certain merchants presented a memorial to Queen Eliza- 
beth, praying that she should enter into a treaty with the Turkish Go- 
vernment, to permit her subjects to trade with the merchants of Syria and 
Egypt. It was the good fortune of this princess to reign at a period when 
a new order of events was gradually taking place, and when it was exercising 
a direct influence, not only on the moral condition of England, but also over 
its commercial relations. Shd lent a gracious car to this petition, and se- 
cured what her subjects most ardently desired. We arc not, however, 
informed of any advantage that the pcoi)le of England acquired by the pro- 
secution of this new trade. 

The Earl of Cumberland and some other gentlemen of fortune and sta- 
tion, countenanced the trade to India, and on the 3l8t of Dec. 1600, — a 
memorable era, — a Charter was granted to the East India Cdinpany for 
that purpose, under the title of “ Governor and Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies.’^ Their aflTairs were to be managed by a 
Chairman and Committee of twenty-four Members, who were in the first 
instance, selected by the Crown, and were afterwards to be elected by the 
Company. They were permitted'to export bullion to the amount of 50,000 €, 
of which the sum of 6,000i* was to be coined in England. This Chai-ter 
was granted to the Company for the space of fifteen years, and it was re- 
newable for a still longer period, provided that the Company enjoyed profit 
from the trade. 

This favor shown to the East India Company, excited the jealousy of 
other merchants, who immediately proceeded to assault it, and, if possible, 
to annihilate it. They foreboded the destruction of the home manufactures 
by the imports of India j the loss of the lives of mariners from exposure 
to Indian climate and a difficult navigation ; the exorbitant prices of 
Indian manufactures when purchased ftom the monopolists abne ; the 
exportation of bullion from the native country, and its consequent 
impoverishment ; and the resigning of the lives and liberties of free-born 
men to a handful of merchants. The East India Company declared on 
the other hand, that the history of all nations which had accumulated 
immense wealth from their trade with India, would prove the benefits that 
England was likely to derive from it; that it would give employment to 
industry at home and abroad; and that experiments would be made In navi- 
gation and the sciences and arts, by a knowledge of strange seas and lands. 

To facilitate the object which the Company had in view, shares of 60£ 
each were opened, and in a short time, the amount of 72,600£ was paid 
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into the Company's Exchequer. Four ship^ .mnicdiatcly despatched 

under the command of Capt. Lancaster, of whom mention lias been made, 
and who was entrusted with a letter from Queen Elizabeth, to the King of 
Acheen, in the Island of Sumati*a. After a sickly voyage of iiftcen months 
and eighteen days, •Captain Lancaster arrived at his destination, and was 
well received by the king himself. Capt. L. returned home with a vast quan- 
tity of spices, after a voyage of two ^^ears ^nd seven months, and he 
had the good fortune to capture a Portuguese ship, near Batavia, in the 
Island of Java. •Another fleet, and a third and a fourth, wen^ despatclu'd, 
and tlu; English were immediately regarded with fecling^gf jealousy by 
the Dutch afid the Portuguese. This circumstance ind^iccd tlie Company 
to call for a renewal of its ehaft^'r, which was granted l^^ames IT., in l(5l0. 

The aflaws of the Company^ were in a prosperous condition, although 
James rendered no material assistance to the commercial relations of his 
country. Sir Thomas Hoe, who was deputed to the court of Jehangeer 
by the East India Comjiany, was well received by that monarch ; and the 
English merchants in India, had by their honest dealings completely won 
the good-wdll of the natives. The Dutch and the Portuguese looked with 
j ealousy upon the English, and endeavoured to obstruct their trade by 
every means that craft could suggest. The •latter entered into the field 
of contest with the Jhiglisli, and were worsted in almost every engage- 
ment. The former people only waited for an oiiportunity to drive the 
English from the Indian Archipelago. With lln^ ostensible motive of 
chastising the natives of the Island of Lantore, the Dutch sent a fleet 
against that unoflending people, whom the English gcuierousljT advanced 
to assist. The assailanis soon ovcrpow'cred by their number the small 
number of their enemy, and treated the captives with great cruelty. Soon 
after this, the famous massacre of the English at Amboyna, took place — 
a massacre that has its parallel only in the notorious Black Hole occur- 
rence in Calcutta. TJie English were stretched on the wheel, and 
subjected to unheard-of cruelties. They suflored, and their count ry men only 
listened to the horrible narrative of their trials, and were silent. The 
minds of the people in England were intensely occiyiicd with their own 
affairs. A spirit was at this time animating them to throw olf the bondage 
of kings, and to reform the abuses of Government, under which they had 
for a long while, iugloriously suffered. 

How distressing soever was the situation of the Company in the Indian 
Archipelago, it wore a favorable aspect on the Continent, through the 
instrumentality of Sir Thos. Roe, who assisted the subjects of the Viceroy 
of Persia, Shah Abbas, in expelling the Portuguese from the island of 
Hormuz.* As a grateful retmn for such services, the Company were per- 
mitted to trade free of all expense, and to enjoy a moiety of customs re- 
ceived at the Persian Gulph. 

The reign of Charles the First was auspicious to the trade of the Com- 
pany, but the civil dissensions which broke out in 1652 between the King 
and his Parliament, prevented the completion of those benefits which the 
Company had fondly anticipated. The usurpation of Cromwell, however, 
gave new life to commerce, and lu some measure, repaired the losses 
which the Company had suffered in former reigns. During the Protec- 
torate Cromwell, one Xanghorne commenced his travels in India. He 
visited San Thome, on the Malabar Coast, where Christian Converts re- 
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sided, and asked for the purchase of a piece of ground erect a factory 
for the Company ; but his offer was peremptorily rejected. He was how- 
ever, successful in purchasing from the Raja, a small village in the Carnatic, 
called Madras Potana in 16.‘38, and erected on it a small fort, which he 
named Fort St. George. This village was situated near the sea, where 
goods could not be landed with safety, and which had no port for 
ships to ride in. The principal reason, which induced I.anghorne, to fix 
even upon so unpromising a spot, was the opportunity he would possess 
of carrying on an intercourse with the merchants of the Carnatic. 

The settlemgpt at ^ladras was soon followed by the establishment of a 
factory at ITooghly^^ Rental, in 1638, through the medical ' skill of Dr. 
Broughton, who cured tlie daughter of tljfb Emperor Shah Jehan of a 
dangerous malady from which she had J been suffering. Gratitude 
jirompted the Emperor to offer Dr. Broughton the promise of a large 
reward. With a noble gcrierosit)", Dr. Broughton asked a boon for the 
East India Company, which was immediately granted. The firman 
containing the gracious permission of the Emperor to the Company, to 
erect a factory at Ilooghly, would have been opposed by the Subadar, 
if one of his favorite women had not been also healed by the skill of 
Doctor Broughton. 

The Agents of the Company were well received at Dacca, in 1610 
and 1642 ; and permission was granted them to build a factory, but 
they were expressly prohibited to erect any fortress, and an ensign 
with fifty men was the only force allowed the Company. However, the 
building of a large ware-house in the factory, excited the jealousy of the 
Nabob, who made them comply with his exorbitant demands. The tlnglish 
prudently submitted to this act of extortion, on the consideration of the 
immense profits they derived from their trade. 

The Restoration (1661) gave the Company a new Charter with exten- 
sive privileges ; the principal of which were, the exportation of gold and 
silver, permission to carry on wars with the niitive princes, and power 
to punish all those found within their territories without license. 

The marriage of Charles II. with the infanta of Portugal, brought him 
as a dower, the Island of Bombay, which he sold to the Company on the 
27th March, 1668. In the year 1664, the factory at Surat was attacked 
by Sevajec, the founder of the Mahratta Empire, but without success. 
The absistaiice which the ship's crew rendered to the besieged, made the 
assailants depart from the walls, and the Mogul Emperor was so pleased 
witli the gallantry and success of the English, that he bestowed fresh 
privileges on the Company. 

About this period, the first instance of disobedience and refractoriness 
on tlie part of the Company's servants manifested itself at Madras. For 
some supposed act of delinquency, Sir Edward Winter was removed from 
the Government of Fort St. George, and Mr. Foxcrollt was appointed to 
succeed him. The former peremptorily refused to listen to the Court of 
Directors ; but after a while his courage forsaking him, he retired to a 
Dutch settlement, and was never heard of more. 

The determination of the Court of Directors to suppress all interference 
with the trade, produced a serious altercation in 1666 between the two houses 
of Parliament, which the King by the exercise of his own authority, was 
obliged to suppress. One Thomas Skinner had purchased from the King 
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of Jjimbco, tlic^littlc Island of Barella, of which he was dispossesstjfl by 
the Company. His complaint w'as referred to tlie House of Lords, wliose 
authority the (Company refused to obey, as it was only a (4)urt of A])penl. 
The Company in rt;turn appealed to the House of C’ommons, and this 
broui^ht about a rupture between the two powers. 

With whatever severity the East India Ccnupaiiy endeavored to inter- 
dict other individuals from sharing with them in the profits of trade, it 
was obliged passively to witness the rise of a f?omj)any in France, under 
the auspices of tnc Great Colbert, in Tlic French J'jast India (^Jom- 

pany soon Jt^jquired great power, and notwithstanding alt^l^hc obstacles 
which the English East Int\jla Company threw' in w'ay, it grew' into 

power, anc^after a little whilAh(3came formidable. Wc will not at present 
proceed further w'ith this part of our subject, but wc will return to it, when 
w'c are delineating the character of Cli\e. 

In the year 16’85, a new' East India Company w'as established, and the 
old association was disposed to put into execution every means in its 
power to prevent any interference with its trade. It attempted to throw a 
veil over its pecuniary affairs, and made preparations on an extensive 
scale, to equip a large fleet to India. Desy^ous of keeping themselves 
above the Dutch, Bombay was elevated to the rank of a regency, with 
unrestricted power over the rest of the Company's settlements ; and Miidras 
was formed into a corporation, governed by a Mayor and Aldermen. Not- 
withstanding these impediments, the Now Company was established, but 
feeble wore its efforts to supplant its ancient rival. After languiaWng for the 
prescribed term of three years, these two companies were, under the award 
of Oodolphin, in 1711, united into one body and designated, the United 
Company of East India Mehchants Thading to the East Indies. 


A SONG, 

(Translated from the Bengallee^)^ 

BY BABOO KASIPBASAP GHOSH. 


Ilow can I e’er forget thee, love ! 

While there is life in me ? 

These longing eyes can scarcely bear 
To be away from thee. 

The beauteous moon, cleansed of her spots 
In splendor pure doth glow 
Upon iky face, while through thy lips 
Words sweet as nectar flow. 


ANOTHER. 

Why, dearest ! on thy lovely mien 
'fhe shades of thoughtful gloom are seen ? 
Ah ! why the face that puts^ to flight 
The (^res of others at tW sight, 

Should darkened be, as if the Queen 
Of sable night, eclipsed hath been ? 
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THE TOMB OF SULTAN KHOOSROO: ou, THE STAMP OF 

ALPS HAND. 


(C'i}}tinued from page 37. y 

Thursday caino at longtli,aiKl 'Khoosroo impatiently awaited the arrival 
of the moiiiont appointed for mcctini*; with Hoossainee. 'fohis imaj^ination 
the miimtes seemcid to glide on leaden wings, and the day api»cared to 
him petuliarl^nljand heavy, though it was, in reality, as. bright and 
beautiful as a eh^s sky * and a shining s^n could combine to make it. 
Nature never arrays herself but in her usual charms, though man, 
influenced by a morbid disposition, is not always capable of appreciating 
her loveliness in its naked simplicity. True, the serenity and clearness 
of the firmament may be sometimes overcast, and the splendour of the orb 
of day, or the mild, but soft, radiance of the moon and the lustre of the 
stars obscured by dark clouds ; the winds may howl, the tempest roar, and 
the whirlwind rage ; the thunder peal, the lightning flash, and the surges 
roll, swell, boil, chafe, and da 3h with fury against the shore; but even 
under these circumstances, nature is not altogether divested of attraction 
and interest ; she appears only in a novel form, and wears only a new 
garb, perhaps less alluring and inviting, but more awful and sublime, than 
in her ordinary attire : she presents herself merely in a character not 
common tCTher ; thus laying a tirmcr hold on the human mind, and exer- 
cising a stronger power over human feelings : she clothes herself at times 
in her highest and most glorious attributes, and displays the omnipotence 
of her might only to excite the awe and reverence of man, and challenge 
his love and admiration at the same moment. 

The day had begun to decline, and the thick-coming shades of (‘vening 
to fling their shadows over the w'orld. Khoosroo had long waited, and 
anxiously watched for the appearance of the signal fixed upon ; and when 
shortly afterwards a. lighted lamp was seen floating down the stream, 
Khoosroo instantly launched the boat and rowed to the adjoining rock, 
where he found Hoossainee prepared for his reception. She was dressed 
as on a former occasion, and observing the beacon on the top of the hill, 
on which it had been before remarked, both Khoosroo and Hoossainee got 
into the skiff* and paddled towards the bank. Springing forward, they pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the signal and reached the spot where it was 
made. Here they found the party had already assembled, and were ready 
for taking their departure to the Com-t of Indra.* 

Having accordingly seated themselves in the Oorun Khuttoolmth or flying 
seat, and the magical words been pronounced, it rose from the ground and 

* The belief in the existence of this deity was, in the early period of the history of 
Hindoostan, very prevalent among all classes of natives, particularly of the lower orders, 
and may, probably, be still current to a great extent. Indra is said to be the monarch of 
the skies, and to hold nocturnal levies of the celestials on every Thursday night. On 
these occasions he entertains his illustrious and sublime visitors with the nautteh^ or 
dance of the fairies, who arc reputed to be subject to his rule, and among these perform- 
('rs^ a few of the fairest and most fascinating daughters of Eve arc not unftequently 
enlisted, as a especial mark of his favor and condescension towards them. I have 
availed myself of a popular superstition, and incorporated it with my tale. 
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ascended upwfA*ds with a rapid i^iotion. To prevent Khoosroo’s feeling 
giddy, Hoossainee had previously annointed his eyebrows and lids with a 
liquid extracted from a variety of medicinal herbs, and inconceivable was 
his astonishment at^ his flight through the air. He looked downwards 
and beheld the beacon dwindle into the flame of a lamp and gra- 
dually disappear ; while the earth, as it receded from his view, 
seemed to be more and more indistinct, tand at last it also vanished from 
his sight, whilst ^ the firmament drew nearer and nearer. They passed 
through the first and second heavens, Avhen sounds of ravishing music salut- 
ed Khoosrgo’s cars and entranced his faculties with ecst^^ ; whilst the 
objects that now presented tl^cmselves to him, were s^j^tupendous, magni- 
ficent, and^ublime, as to wrafc his senses in wonder. The pavement of the 
sky was composed of one larj^ entire sapphire, richly .inlaid with innu- 
merable gems, that sparkhid and glimmered with the lustre of the stars 
and planets, and lighted up theplace with their reflection. The palace, which 
was extensive in dimensions, was built of pearls of immense size, seamed 
with silver and gold, and fiislened together with nails of rubies, emeralds, 
amethysts, topazes, and other precious stones. The pillars in the interior 
were constructed, alternately, of the same mq^als, adorned in the cornices 
at the top, and mouldings at the base with all sorts of jewels. The lamps, 
suspended from llui ceilings, were made of silver, studded with carbuncles, 
turquoises, andjaspci's, and arranged in various fantastic devises, and the oil 
with which they were fed, w as extracted from the most fragi*ant flowers, and 
scented the building with its perfume. The throne on which Jndra sat, 
consisted of one perfect diamond, standing on feet of rubies, and over- 
shadowed by a canopy of emerald; while the pillars which supported it 
were formed of sapphires. Indra was dressed in a robe of rainbow ; the 
folds of his turban wore woven of the rays of the sun, and the sandals on 
his feet were fabricated of the beams of the moon interlaced with stellar 
particles. In liis features and in his stature he resembled no less than an 
arch-angel ; he had four arms ; in one hand he held an iris for a sceptre ; 
in the second he balanced a thunderbolt, ready and burning, to be hurled ; 
in the third, he grasped the lightning for a sword,* and in the fourth 
clenched a lanec of etherial temper. Indra was surrounded by a numerous 
retinue of male and female jhins and fairies ; the former were made of 
fire, and the latter created from pure ether. Khoosroo, Hoossainee, and 
his party were therefore, the only human beings permitted to be present 
at the court of the Sovereign of the sky ; and their admission was owing 
to the peculiar kindness with which Hoossainee and her companions were 
regarded ; a privilege, which they considered as conferring a great honor 
and a high distinction on them. 

Tlie hum, which had before disturbed the stillness of the place, was 
suddenly hushed, and perfect silence succeeded for a while. The 
enlivening sounds of musical instruments at length arose, in the hall, 
accompanied by the jinglings of Ghoofigroos* worn by the performers, 
whose small and beautiful feet kept measure with the melody. The 
performance* was executed with such exquisite skill, that Indra 
was highly delighted with it, and bestowed magnificent gifts both 
on the dancers and the* musicians, who were not slow or backward in 

* Small metal bells tied round the ankles. 
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extolling his princely munificence. The party broke up at k late hour, and 
Khoosroo, Hoossainee, and her associates having descended to the earth, 
separated and retired to their respective homes. When Khoosroo awoke 
the next morning, the vision of the past night seemed to be so fresh in his 
memory, tliat he wondered whether the scenes he had witnessed were a 
reality, or only a dream, v 

Shortly afterwards, Khoosroo, agf/eeably to his promise to the Emirzada, 
left the hospitable roof of the faquir, but not without fi^;st thanking him 
from his heart for his unceasing kindness and continued hospitality. On 
their way, th(^*ince and his faithful attendant made thernselvps known to 
their adtierents ; tlSSjfc' congratulated Khoosroevon his re-appearance among 
them, and in a few days a vast number of crowded arounc^.his stand- 
ard. Pie accordingly advanced in a menacirig attitude towards Allahabad, 
and soon reached that city, which wasyioMedup to him without resistance. 
Khoosroo stopped there for a week to complete his arrangements and 
procure supplies, and then proceeded on to Agra, which was, at this 
period, the scat of empire, and where Jehangeer generally resided, with the 
resolution of laying seige to it, and forcing it to capitulate on such terms as 
he might be disposed to dictaj^e. But his hopes were disappointed ; for he 
was anticipated in his design, as intelligence of his movements had been re- 
ceived by the Emperor, who had despatched Prince Kurreeni with a formida- 
ble body to intercept his brother’s progress. Both armies met on a spacious 
plain and engaged one another with fury. The battle, as on a former oc- 
casion, wasrlong doubtful ; foreach party was urged on by feelings of deter- 
mined animosity, and neither was inclined to give or take quarter. Un- 
fortunately, Khoosroo again committed the same fatal error "which had 
caused his previous defeat, and wliicdi proved equally disastrous to him in 
the present instance. Victory at the commencement seemed to declare 
on his side ; but at this critical moment, when a little perseverance would 
have turned the scales completely in his favor, tempted by a blind and per- 
verse fate, he most unadvisedly descended from his elephant, whence ho 
could he distinctly seen by all his troops, and mounted a richly caparisoned 
charger. Being no longer observed, and, in consequence, thought to be 
slain, his men began to waver, and finally being closely pressed by a fresh 
squadron of cavalry, and body of foot, gave ground, and ere long sustained 
an entire overthrow. All hope of retrieving his fortune was thus lost, and 
though Khoosroo attempted to effect his escape in a disguise hastily 
assumed, he was recognized, and made a prisoner, and carried before his 
victorious brother. 

The grief of Hoossainee on Khoosroo’s departure was excessive ; for in 
spite of licrself, she had secretly cherished a growing attachment for him. 
She was inconsolable for his loss for some days ; but refiection told her, that 
sighs were useless and tears unavailing ; and she, therefore, resolved to act 
at once, and decisively, and not waste time by indulging in silly lamenta- 
tions. But before putting her scheme into execution, she determined on 
paying a nocturnal visit to a certain witch, who lived in a remote and 
retired spot under a tope of tamarind tree, and consulting her dn the 
subject. 

With this view, Hossainee awoke at midnight, and proceeded to the 
residence of the witch. She found the old woman seated on a broken mat. 
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and covered tiltliy rags ; before her burned four earthen lamps ; 

three of them placed triangularly, and one in the centre. Without any 
preface, Ilossaince communicated to the beldame the object of her call, 
and flinging a few clipper pieces into her lap, entreated her to satisfy her 
<-nriosity. The decrepit old witch muttered something between her 
teeth, as if repeating, some incantation; for uiilike most of her fraternity, 
she was neither inquisitive, nof loquacious, but was always ready to 
begin with the l^isincss without ceremony. She handed a small phial to 
Ilossainee, aiifl desired her to go round the lamps three several times, and 
pour its coiitents on tlic fljirne of each, repeating the jbflt^ving lines, to 
invoke the spirits that presided over them : — 

C(mc from tho East, 

Come from the West, 

Clomc from the South, 

Come from the North, 

Come from the four eurneis of ihc Earth. 

IJossaincc did as directed, and scarcely was the charm concluded, before 
the flames simultaneously united, rose, and met at one point, in the form 
of a j)yraiuid. 

‘‘ Wliat dost thou behold, maiden ?'* askc<# the witch in a feeble and 
tremulous voice. 

“ 1 see,’’ replied llossaiiiec, “ certain characters glittering in the light, 
but 1 eaniiol read tliein, as I am an unlettered \illage girl : mother, tell me 
what they mean.” 

“ The characters thou scost,” returned (he old woman, “ dbmpose th(! 
name of him in whose fate thou art interested. Look again.” resumed 
she, after a short pause, “ and tell me what tlion now belioldcst.” 

llossainee's bosom heaved in (piiek .succession, and she breathed with 
difllculty. Her ht^ud l)(icame dizzy, and it was some minutes before she 
could n'cover from her agitation, and answer the question. 

“ Alas !" Iloshuinee, at length found sufficient cn(?rgy to mutter in a 
mournful and scarcely audible tone ; “ T sec, I see, — a tomb under the 
characters. Oh ! inolh(*r, mother, in pity tell me, >^hat does that melan- 
choly sign betoken." 

“ What that omen means,” replied the enchantress, almost herself over- 
come by the distress which Ilossainee exhibited, “ I fear to inform thee, 
and yet I must ; for what will it boot to conceal the truth from thee, since 
thou 7nniit, thou wilt sooner or later learn it. That omen, daughter,” she 
repeated, “ presages the fate of thy lover. Ere many months are passed, 
his head will be brought low, and his blood mingle with the dust ; and 
this dark-and diabolical deed will be perpetrated by the hand of a hro Ji.'/ 
a younger one too ; but it will be registenid in the annals of ludJ, and 
devils and the spirit of the damned will laugh, and shout with joy and 
exultation at it.” 

It was enough, — ^the heart-rending intelligence sent a chilling coldness 
through Hossaiiiec’s bosom, and unable longer to support herself, she 
sunk to the ground, and uttered a piercing shriek that startled the birds 
in their roosts, and roused the screams of the owl, and the howls of the 
jackall and the wolf, apd fainted awav. 

The old woman instantly sprinkled some water on Hossainee’s face, 
which served, in some measure, to rccoven her senses, and giving her 
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another phial containing a liquor of the color of blood, tdid her to take 
courage, and empty its contents in the flames, which had, in the interval, 
partially subsided. Hossainee obeyed the injunction, and fearfully 
watched the result. The flames now kindled into a brisk blaze, and pre- 
sented to Hossainee’s sight a most harrowing spectacle ; she saw tlie 
form of a man, with one • hand wrenching a diadem from the brow of a 
prostrate figure, and with the otln^r plaifting a naked dagger in his breast. 
The blood spouted forth in a thick stream from the wopnd, and stained 
the face and hands of the murderer. 

“ Oh ! hol^arv^ merciful prophet,” screamed Hossainee in. a voice of 
agony and horror ; "but the lamps were now ^extinguished, and the cham- 
ber was enveloped in darkness. The old ivoman, however, ^struck fire 
from a flint, and rekindled the lamps. Hossainee leaned against a wooden 
post, and hreatlied hard and convulsively. 

“ Thy lover,” spoke the witch, “is no less a personage than Sultan Klioos- 
roo himself, the heir apparent of the reigning Emperor. His younger 
brother, ambitious of possessing the kingdom, and wearing the crown of 
the moguls, seeks to destroy Khoosroo, and usurp his rights, and sucii 
will be the tragical end whicjii that unfortimatc Prince will, in all proba- 
bility, meet with, if Heaven does not, in time, interpose its arm to cut off 
the fratricide, and shield him from the threatened danger.” 

Hossainee was quite overcome by the above explanation of the vision ; 
she could stay no longer, and returned to her lodging, determined upon 
communicating her intentions to her father, and whether he approved or 
condemned them, she made up her mind to carry thorn into. execution 
at every cost. She would not suffer herself to he deterred by any consi- 
derations of difficulty or danger from seeking her lover, and if she could 
not interfere to save, she resolved, at least to perish with him. But lier 
father was too strongly and devotedly attached to his daughter to think 
of opposing her wishes, and abandon her in her present extremity. He 
therefore required but little persuasion to give in to Hossainee's views, 
and consent to assist her in the prosecution of her plan. 

Accordingly Hossainee and her father disguised themselves in the 
garbs of a joogeen and jogee ; the former assuming the name of Inder- 
hassee, and the latter that of Ramsing Gosain. They then left 
Colgong, and travelled in the direction of Delhi, in quest of their late 
guest, or, at all events, to learn some intelligence of his fate. They 
earned a scanty subsistence on the way as itinerant musicians ; for 
Hoossainee played on the Sittar with exquisite skill, and lier father on the 
Darra^ or native tambour, with an almost equal degree of excellence ; her 
voice was remarkably clear, sweet, and melodious, and her father s a fine 
tenor. Wherever they came, they attracted crowds of listeners, and 
amused them with their performances. 

In the meanwhile, Khoosroo having been taken a prisoner, was carried 
bound in fetters to the imperial city. On his arrival he was brought 
^before the Emperor, who, with darkened brows, and in a stern voice, 
demanded of his son, how he had dared to rebel against his authority, both 
as that of a Father, and of a Sovereign . Khoosroo made no attempt to 
reply either in excuse or justification of his conduct ; hut preserved a 
strict and respectful silence, with his head cast down, and his eyes fixed on 
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the ground, ovAcome with shame and confusion. He henrd the sentence 
of perpetual hnnishment to soukj distant province pronounced without 
feeling any emotion or exhibiting any symptom of regret ; yet when he 
found, that some Qf the most faithful and devoted of his friends were 
condemned to death, he could no longer maintain his indifference and 
stoicism for himself, hut immediately burst into tears, and pleaded for 
them with earnestness, observing,* that l!liey,at any rate, w'cre innocent, and 
had been misled ji*om their duty by his advice, his authority, or his in- 
fluence ; the punishment of their crimes shoidd, therefore, fall on his own 
head, and his own head alone. The Emperor, inccns^aST^tie was, was, 
nevertheless, struck with the%generosity and noble-mtffoedness of his son, 
and witli l^s accustomed liboS\ality forgave his misguided followers ; but 
could not be persuaded to cluuige his determination regarding the perma- 
nent imprisonment of Khoosroo, whicli was consid(‘rcd iicc(‘ssary to prevent 
his engaging in fresh, and, perhaps, more successful attempts to disturb tluj 
peace and tranquillity of the empire. 

The morning had dawned and tlie shades of night \v(*rc di-^iierscd, when 
Iloossaiiiee and her father reached a large and ])opuloiis village situated 
on the banks of the Jumna. Here a slrangg and novel, but distres.sing, 
scene presented itscilf to tb('ir eyes. It was new to them, because never 
having ventured beyond their native hamlet, they had never beheld such a 
spectacdo before. It was that of a Suttee. A pile of wood interlaid alter- 
nately with straw and bamboos, was erected oii the banks of tluj ri\'or, and 
a young woman of rather a dark complexion, but regular featuihes, had 
emerged from the water. She Avas dressed in saffron-colmired garments, 
and adorned with a garland of tiow(*rs. She walked with steady and 
measured steps to the funeral pile, >vent rojind it seven times repealing 
some mu nlra, next ascended it, and taking the head of the corpse in her 
lap, made the signal for tlic wood to he a])plied to h(’ liretl, and with 
surprising firmness and unconcern resignecl herself to tliij awful destiny 
that awaited her. No sooner was the torch applied to the pile by the 
nearest of kin, and no sooner did tin? fire burst forth into a blaze, than a 
horrid din of most barbarous music was set up, ‘accompanied by the 
shouts and acclamations of the multitude, so as to drown the hissing of 
the flames, the crackling of faggots, and the cries of the sufferer. In the 
course of a short time, the materials wore consumed, and the living and 
the dead reduced to ashes. At the close of this horrid and dreadful sccik?, 
the people dispersed, loudly praising the constiancy and fortitude of the 
miserable victim of superstition, and rejoicing at the tummasha^ or fun, 
they had seen. Iloossainee and her father also returned to their lodgings, 
overwhelmed with grief and melancholy at the catastrophe they had 
witnessed, and pitying the folly and madness of the professors of a 
religion so cruel, so vile and degrading. 

On the following day the travellers reached the celebrated city of Alla- 
habad, which was reputed to be holy, in consequence of the junction of 
three of the most sacred streams in the world ; the Ganges, deemed the 
first in sanctity, the Jumna, and the Banee Maddo.* The extent and 

♦ The surprise of the reader will probably be excited by tlie mention of a third river where 
only two are known to exist. The hindoos of the Upper Provinces, ho^vc^e^, believe, that 
in forme]: ages the junction was formed by the streaius of three distinct bodies of water, 
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JuagniHcence ol* L]i6 town, iU populoua find ilourishing statel, joined to the 
grandeur and stupendonsnoss of its siriictures struck them with wonder and 
admiration. 

To a rustic, like Hoossainee, the sight of a large and splendid town was 
new and interesting, since every object on which her eye fell , seemed to 
bo invested with peculiar,, charms, and served to kindle the liveliest 
emotions of pleasure and delight in her young heart and naturally enthusiastic 
bosom. But the impression made on her feelings by the prospect presented 
to her on every side, created only a temporary, and not a permanent concern, 
and passed IlW'ay witli the transient interest which had excited it, for 
her sympathies w&hy deeply occupied by the ^collection of one particular 
being, who, perhaps, with the single e^eption of her father, had 
engrossed her tenderest altections, and houiKlher faculties, as i( were in a 
spell which could not he broken except by the magician himself who had 
worked it, and who continued to bind her senses in willing thraldom. 

Some time was necessarily spent in making inquiries and collecting 
information relative to their recent guest ; hut all they could learn was, 
that after his defeat he was carried a prisoner to the imperial city ; yet as 
to how he ivas to he treated pr disposed of for the future, was a circum- 
stance of which they could gain no intolligencc, since nothing certain on 
that point was known in so remote a part of the empire. Iloossuinee and 
her father, consequently, resolved to proceed on to Agra ; hut as the 
il/c/u, or fair, wJiicJi is annually held on the banks of the (ianges 
and Jumy^ had just commenced, they proposed to stop a few days at Alla- 
Jiahad, partake of its amusements, and witness the ceremony of bathing 
at the junction, especially as a report had been industriously spread 
abroad by the Praagwah^^ who were, no doubt, interested in its circulation 
in the hope of deriving gain from it to themselves, that human sacriticcs 
would be offered at the particular point at which the three rivers met, and 
that the tutelary female deities of those strcJiins, would make their appear- 
ance on the surface in approbation and acceptance of tlic rite. 

The concourse of people was immense, for hundreds and tliousands had 
travelled from romofe and distant parts for the purpose of bathing in the 
united streams of tlie Ganges, Jumna, and the invisible Baiioc Maddo, 
in the hope of washing off their sinsin their waters, and obtaining the favors of 
the deities who presided over those sacred rivers. All was anxiety and expcct- 

taking the name in question, hut that in process of time, the Bane'' Maddo suddenly and 
unaccountably disappeared, or sunk under the earth, where, they are persuaded, and 
persist in saying, it continues to flow unseen by mortal eye ; and they impute its sub- 
siding to the anger of the gods excited by the sins of the reprobate inhabitants of the 
city. They are assured, howc\cr, that the Bance Maddo w’ill one day, as suddenly burst 
forth from its present subterraneous channel and resume its former course. 

* The Pranf/wah arc a class of Brahmins distinct from all other orders in the Upper 
Provinces, and occupy a large tract of land directly at the back of Kyddgunge. This 
spot derives its name'from an image of Mahadeo, which is here set up, and its services 
are performed by them. As a body, the Praagioah are as ignorant and illiterate, being 
incapable of reading and writing, as they are proud, haughty and insolent. Not only 
arc they employed to assist in the ceremony of bathing at the annual fair, wliich is held 
in January, but ablution at the junction during any period of the year cannot be per- 
formed without their aid, siuee no other casts of Brahmins are allowed to interfere with 
thrii' right, which would seem to he secured to them by common consent. They are 
repnied to be rich; for wealthy natives, who go to bathe at thb confluence of the Ganges 
and Juniiia, are accustomed to bestow costly gifts on them, often consisting of elephants 
hoi SOS, and other cattle, as well as shawls, goYdmohurs and rupees to a Urge amount. 
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ation, raised to tlie highest degree, and tlie night that prereded the morn- 
ing on which the miracle was to be wrought, was as splendid and beautiful 
as a clear sky, bespangled with myriads of golden stars — those jems and 
jewels that sparkle in the crowns and diadems of angels, and cast a bright 
and beauteous halo around them — and which twinkled Avith self-lighted 
glory on its bosom and flung their radiance ‘ far^aud wide’ like the bvilight 
of eternity, joined to the faded spLiudoui* of a waning moon, — could make 
it. Temporary huts had been constructed of fragile materials intended to 
last only during tlie festival, and stretched from the banks to the foot of the 
Fort, that frjwned in solemn grandeur at a distance on the «cene below. 
Fires were seen blazing in evc^y direction to keep off cold, and warm 
the limbs a^d bodies. The ri-ers gurgled at a few paces yonder, and 
made soft music with the niurn^irs of their currents to the dance of fairies 
and aquatic nymphs that glided on the beams of the moon, or the 
rays of the planets, or skipped and sported on the ripples, as they 
broke in succession, resembling clusters of orient pearls scatt(U*ed by 
the fair hands of those lovely daughters of nature, who are born in its 
smiles, — and are gathered by airy S3dphs to braid their locks with them, while 
the billows leaping and glistening in the mingled radiance of Cynthea and 
her planetary train, seemed to convert the rolling volume into liquid gold. 

In the midst of the buz and the hum created by the throng that conti- 
nually' moved backwards and forwards, a Joyce Avas scon pushing his 
Avay through the croAvd. lie looked neither to the right nor the left, but 
kept Avalkirig on, asking for charity in a loud gruff tone of voicy^ and ap- 
peared to he equally regardless Avhether he rccciA ed it or not. His sawed 
was of an extraordinary kind, for he abused both those avIio hestoAved 
alms on him, and those Avho did not. It Avas literally, ‘‘ he Avho gives is a 
vagabond, and he Avho does not give is a vagabond too.” Some stared at 
him Avith gaping mouths ; some laughed, and others exjiressed their sur- 
prise at his singular appearance, and his still more singular address. 

A long and narrow passage led to the ghaut, each side of Avhich was 
lined with shops stocked with SAveetmeats of various sorts, as avcII as Avith 
articles of the best manufacture. At the point of juneCion, a vast number 
of devotees, blinded by superstition, and worked up by enthusiasm, and at 
the same time desirous of gaining notoriety, or securing immortality to their 
names, Avere voluntarily inflicting various kinds of torture on themselves ; — 
some allowed themselves to be sawn asounder, Avithout exhibiting any 
symptoms of pain, not suffering even a half-stifled groan to escape their 
lips ; some were suspended over a slow fire, and roasted to cinders ; others 
were immersed up to their necks in water for the Avhole night, and others 
again tied large stones to their Avaists, and deliberately drowned themselves 
followed by the shouts and acclamations of the maddened spectators of 
these horrid cruelties.* 

* When I first went to Allahabad, I was informed that such tortures were annually 
inflicted hy devotees on their persons during the Mahomedan reign ; but that they were 
discontinued on the acquisition of the country by the English. Yet similar cruelties are 
allowed to be practised every year in Juggernauth at the livth-juttrat and throughout 
Bengal during the celebration of the Poojah festival in the month of April on 

the ^ea of religious toleration. If the Britisli Government had the power of putting a 
stop to one description of bafbarties, it is but reasonable to suppose that it possesses the 
same right to put an end to another class of cruelties, tliougU certainly loss revolting in 
its nature, ana less fatal in its result. 
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At lengtli the day, the i^rrat and g^lorioiis day, arrived, al.id preparations 
'wore made for offering huinaii sacrifices to tiie river goddesses. Three 
lovely infants, fair and smiling, and utterly unconscious of their fate, had been 
selected for the performance of a barbarous rite, at which humanity revolts 
with loathing, and instinctively shudders to think, that it can be sanctioned 
by any system bearing the name of religion ; but if it be religion, it 
surely can never have been revealfjd by /i (lod of mercy and benevolence, 
but invented by the ingenuity of a fiend to mock the fair form of 
truth. The sacrifices \vere to be celebrated precisely at midnight, and 
as soon, therWbre, as the sun had set, and dusk began to spread abroad, 
innumerable liglited lamps* and flaming tor(;Jies were placed along the 
banks, or stuck on poles, and cast their flicjjLcring rays on the water to a 
considerable distance. A great crowd ^had collected on river’s 
side, and every eye was painfully strained towards the particular spot, 
where the three deities were, as reported, expected to make their advent. 
Drums, gongs, cymbals, and trumpets sent forth their hoarse sounds, and 
wrung the welkin with their deafening clangour. The \iclims adorned with 
flowers and stained with turmerick pow'der and vermilion, were brought 
forw^ard, and after the propitiatory prayers had been pronounced, three 
gigantic men seized each infant by the leg, and whirling them 
three times over their heads flung them with all their strength 
a considerable way into the current. Three female heads, crowned 
with wreaths of green moss and coral branches instantly appeared 
above the^urface : they were ‘ surpassingly fair and beautiful to behold, 
and their eyes beamed with an uiiearthy splendour, while their rosy lips 
were parted with an enchanting smile that seemed to impeurl the atmos- 
phere with a celestial glow, and create a sunshine in the midst of the 
darkness that reigned throughout. The spectators gazed at the licavenly 
vision with unspeakable delight, and inexpressible wonder ; and when 
the heads slow ly sunk under the water, a stream of blood bubbled upwards, 
and at that instant a tremendous shout was raised by the assembled mul- 
titude. The heads again rose above the current, and the eyes of the 
goddesses were now observed to be enflamed, and to glitter with an un- 
natural glare, and their lips to be reeking with the gore of the victims, 
whose carcases were seen floating on the stream. The infatuated w'^or- 
shippers sent forth another, a louder, and a more prolonged note of exult- 
ation, mingled with the hideous and barbarous din of musical instruments, 
when the crowned heads again disappeared to rise no more. 

fTo he concluded in our mxt.) 
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LINES : 

Written on the ^th of July, 1843, 

TIIK SlXTY-SEvfeNTlI ANNIVEK3AKY OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

“ Hail Columbia ! Happy ^atid ! 

Home of tKc brave aud free ! 

American National Air. 

And dar’st thou, America, say thou art free, 

^ith the scourge thy hand, and the slave oa^is knee ? 

And cans’ t thou in words of self-flattery deal, 

•While in flesh thou 4ost traffic, and plunder and steal P 

Thou art free, yet in fetters the vilest and worst : 

Thou art/m*, yet, a slave to thy passions accurst : 

Thou art free to do well, but, hast sold unto sin, 

The pow’er, which used nobly, a world’s praise might win. 

Thou art free, but thy freedom has steep’d thee in crime, 

And has given thee a stain that shall linger through time ; 

Thou hast freedom abused, thou has* turned it to guilt, 

That freedom, for which thy sires’ heart’s-blood was spilt. 

That power which thy freedom so bravely achieved. 

Should the fetter have broken, the captive relieved 5 
But thou basely did’st use it to rivet the chain 
On the Sons of thy soil — on the field of the slain. 

What has Liberty gain’d, then, by what thou hast w'on V 
What gain’d, but reproach, and a name she must shun ? 

Thy freedom is selfish, and cruel, and base, 

A libel, a scorn, and a curse to thy race ! 

On this day thou wilt talk of the chains thou hast worn, 

While around thee three millions in slavery mourn ; 

Thou wilt rail at the people who held thee in thrall, 

Then, banquet in many a slave-crowded hall ! 

The nation whose fetters thou long since hast spurned, 

Has to penitence, justice, and righteousness turned ; 

Whilst thou in thy vauntings, hast lived till this day. 

To make men in Ood*s imaye thy spoil and thy prey. 

But let not my censures descend upon those, 

Who cease not from labour, and take no repose, 

While their brethren in bondage continue to groan. 

And for liberty silently, helplessly moan. 

• This day is with them, one of fasting and prayer 
They are stricken with anguish, and burthened with care ; 

They pity the slave — and the man in his pride—- 
Who, of liberty boasts, toith that slave by his side. 

Ye martyr-like spirits ! who firm to your vow, 

Have not faintea through years, and are true even now ; 

Take courage, for soon shaU the liberty Bell, 

Sound the advent of Freedom and Slavery’s knell ! 

A Wanderer. 

July, 1843. • 

VOL. II. — ^NO. II. 
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PEAEY : 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT, 

And writtmafter the perusal of the story of Litkhee, Page 417, Volume I, 
Oriental Magazine. 

If “ there be no picture, so humiliating to human nature, as that which 
represents the gradual declension of the soul, from evefy ennobling and 
purifying passion to the most heartless and degrading feelings of vice 
if it be true, “ thiv-virtuc Is placed on an eminence, which it' is difficult 
and toilsome to gain, which demands, not only exertion, but even self- 
sacrifice to reach its summit, that in order to be virtuous, mail must not 
only remove the crust which covers his noble and disinterested feelings, 
but he must so change and purify the tabernacle of his heart, that the 
altar he builds upon it to virtue will be visited by Him who is goodness 
itself, and whose protection will overshadow it and if it must be ad- 
mitted, that “ those who do not strive to rise to the highest of virtue 
attainable by all men, must as a law of our nature, gravitate impercep- 
tibly into the charnel house of vice it is equally undeniable, tliat 11e 
“ who is goodness itself,” has in his unspeakable mercy, provided for fallen 
man, the most mysterious and miraculous means of rising from the abyss 
of sin and reaching the footstool of Him who is purity itself. Yes, if infi- 
delity di’iyes man to despair, Christianity forbids us to admit, that— 

“ When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late, that men betray ; 

What charm can soothe her melancholy, 

What art can wash her guilt away. 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her Iiover, 

And wring his bosom, is to Die.” 

No, dear Reader, Christianity forbids such a conclusion, and teaches us, 
that the return of the Prodigal child will be hailed with joy, that “there 
shall be joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just, who need no repentance.” It is our duty there- 
fore, to bring the sinner, however deep the shades of his guilt, to the foot 
of the cross, to that fountain of living water, where, if our sins be as scarlet 
as blood, they can be made whiter than snow. 

According to tlie custom of India, Peary, the eldest daughter of an 
humble, but respectable, Hindoo, was married at an early age, and, as it 
frequently happens in this country, became a widow before arriving at the 
years of maturity. Her parents, who had several other children, and 
maintained them by their labour, scarcely paid any attention to the pro- 
gress of their widowed daughter, towards &at period of life, in which the 
blossom of youth spreads its fragrance, in the humble cottage of the pea- 
sant, no less than in the stately palace of the rich. Peary had now ar- 
rived at the age of fifteen ; but her past career, although monotonous and 
unchequered % any vicissitudes of fortune, had not been so gloomy as 
that of some Hindoo widows. Being born of hflmble parents, she had 
not been immured in the prison of the Zenana ; but breathed the fresh 
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air of the meavlow, whenever her inclination or duty led her to join her 
playfellows in the field, or ut the village tank, to fetch wale* for her family. 
A docility of disposition, and the most careful attention to her domestic 
and filial duties, added to an intelligent mind and affectionate heart, 
obtained from her parents that consideration and regard, which the absurd 
and injurious injunctions of Hindooism withhold from the unfortunate 
widow. , ^ 

Her parents were the tenants of a gentleman, who lived on his pro- 
perty, and had his family residence not far from their cottage. Some 
years back, Peary had been in the habit of playing with the children ot 
her landloi%, and had always been received with indiidgent kindness by 
the lady of the house, wiio took so much interest in young Peary, 
fliat her ifftturally intelligent mind, received considerable polish from this 
intercourse with beings who breathed an atmosphere of far higher moral 
standard than that which encircled the fireside of an humble Hindoo. 
By llicsc means, Peary had become known to Henry, the son of her land- 
lord. As she grow up to the age of puberty, her visits to the family of that 
gentleman became less freciueiit ; a sense of propriety imposed upon her 
the necessity of that reserve towards Christians, which is considered a 
sine qua non in the catalogue of Hindoo fcftnde virtues, and she ceased 
to approach Henry without downcast eyes and her covering drawn 
close over the face. Henry, being of a fickle and amorous disposition, 
had already tasted freely of the cup of pleasure ; in the mansions ol 
the wealthy, he had seen beauty and fashion almost to satiety, and was, 
perliaps, tlie last person npoiiwdiose heart the homely charms an(t dark hue 
of Peary could make an impression. Yet it was so : there ^vas Bomething 
ill his tenant’s daughter, which made him uneasy when he ceased to meet 
her dazzling eye— the only feature which claimed a passing look. But 
Henry was too well acquainted with the guiles of Cupid to be taken by 
surprize. He at once attributed the uneasiness he felt to its right cause ; 
and summoning up his pride, which was likely to experience nothing but 
humiliation in attempting an intrigue with a girl whose whole conduct 
and circumstances pointed out the extreme folly of such a step, he en- 
deavoured to reason himself out of the infatuation. Strange arc the work- 
ings of the human heart! These very obstacles added fuel to his flame; 
and in a few days Henry resolved to sacrifice the reputation and happiness 
of an innocent girl for the gratification of his desires. He ^ watclied an 
opportunity, and one night whilst passing the cottage of his tenant, he 
put out the light in his lanthorn, only to have the occasion of relighting it, 
and, perhaps, a chance of seeing the object, whose image was now entwined 
round his affections. The scheme succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations. The unsuspecting mother ordered her still more unsuspect- 
ing daughter to run out with a light, and attend to the call of their young 
master. It was a windy and dark mght, and no sooner did Peaiy approach 
Henry than he drew close, and under the pretence of lighting his lanthorn, 
blew out the light she had brought. Henry was too bold and practised a 
gallant to let such an opportunity of making an ^claircissement pass by 
unprofitably. Holding the trembling girl gently by the hand, he declared 
his passion, and so si^pcessfuUy did he impose upon her, as to obtain a 
promise of secrecy. The first dircliction of duty is often sufficient to 
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bring about a change in the entire career of one’s life. Ily means of an 
old woman, of whom there is no paucity in any part of the globe, Henry 
contrived to obtain the reluctant acquiescence of the parents of the girl, 
and frequently met her. Things might have continued so until satiety 
worked another change in the gay and fickle heart 6f Henry, if an un- 
toward accident had not occurred to throw him into embarrassment. 

Another young woman who had for some time past enjoyed a large share 
in the favors of Henry, found out his new amour through a female servant, 
and to revenge herself, she laid a plot to imbitter his chip of pleasure. 
Henry had purchased a Chundunhar for Peary at a jeweller’s, and had 
given him a voucksr for a • part of the monejy. This trinket was con- 
stantly worn by the girl, and had been noticed even by Henry’s parents. 
The revengeful woman divulged the whole affair to the father ‘of Henry, 
and when he disbelieved her, she directed him to the jeweller’s shop for 
proof. Thither the enraged parent went, and there, on desiring to pay for 
the voucher, it was produced by the unsuspecting jeweller. Henry’s 
father paid a part of the amount, writing on the Bill, “ Paid in part for a 
chundenhar for Madam Peary;” and on returning home asked his son if he 
had formed so unworthy a connexion. Henry was thunder struck, and in his 
confusion, had the meanness* to deny the truth. His father then bid him 
go to the jeweller’s and examine his voucher. Ashamed and confounded, 
he proceeded thither and discovered, to his shame, the depth of disgrace 
into which he had been plunged. Unable any longer to meet his parents 
and relations face to face, or to bear the malicious triumph of the woman 
who had "Caused his disgrace, he sought an interview with ^Peary who 
was the involuntaiy cause of his misery ; and as he could not tear 
himself from her, he determined to plunge deeper into iniquity. He pro- 
posed to her to leave the country with him, and seek in foreign lands that 
peace which was now denied to him at home. Rash as this scheme was, 
not only for his reputation and the peace of his family, but far more so 
for those of his partner in guilt, it was no sooner determined on than put 
in execution, and the next morning hailed the fugitives on the great road 
leading to Benares. , 

Determined not to remain in any place where British courts could inter- 
fere with his arrangements, Henry directed his steps towards the independ- 
ent state of Gwalior, where he knew that many a Christian adveiihircr 
liad found shelter and acquired wealUi. He was not disappointed. His 
bold, manly aspect, tall and athletic frame, added to a well cultivated under- 
standing, easily procured him a commission in one of the corps, under the 
command of the celebrated General John Baptista Fillosc, and lie soon 
found means to make himself, not only comfortable, but even rich. After 
this, some years glided away in that inactivity which the soldier experiences 
while the trumpet of war continues unsounded. But during this period, 
when he was regarded by those whom he had left in his native land, as a 
man lost both as to time and eternity, Henry employed himself, not only in 
improving his worldly comforts, but in detaching himself from those 
irregular habits which had been the primaifr cause of placing him in that 
peculiar atmosphere of circumstances, by which he was now surrounded. 

In his boyhood, Henry had had the principles of religion deeply 
instilled in his mind, and had been taught to place his hope of salvation 
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in a sincere recdiciliation with his ofFcnded God. The seeds of early 
piety, although choked up by the 'weeds of vice, continually strove to 
spring up, and embittered hia existence with an internal struggle, which 
continually disquieted his mind. To desert the helpless woman whom he 
had alienated from hCr parents, separated from her caste, and brought into 
a foreign land, he looked upon as most dishonourable and unchristian 
conduct. lie therefore lulled tlie pangs pi his conscience with the distant 
hope of one day leading a virtuous life, without involving himself in the 
greater guilt of drfving a frail, but sensitive, woman to that desperation which 
would have inevitably followed the withdrawal of his affections, in the 
absence of tlTose religious motives in her, which had now-^begun to exert 
an influence over his mind. In short, he plainly perceived, that the net 
in which h(?had entangled himself, could not be rent asunder by force, but 
niiist be disentangled with care and circumspection. To the accoinj)lish- 
nicnt of this diflicult task he therefore bent all his energy : be resolved to 
inform the partner of his guilt, that she was really guilty, and to show her 
the only way in which she could emancipate herself and him from the fetters 
of sin. lie pointed out to her, that his constancy in the midst of the scenes 
of pleasure and dissipation by ^vlncli ho was constantly surrounded in 
the camp, and his rejection of the pressing in’?itations of his companions, 
and the allurements of vice, arose not from any disinclination which 
lie felt to join in these revels, but from a deep sense of moral 
obligation, which caused him to shun the least advancement in a career 
that might ultimately lead him, as it had led many, to the abandonment of 
females in helpless situations. That moral feeling, he told her, afRsc from 
the principles of religion which bad been instilled into his mind in early 
life, and he was now anxious she should become well acquainted with the 
cause to which alone she owed her comfort and ha])pincss. 

Having thus introduced the subject of religion, Henry found no difficulty 
in creating in the mind of his pupil an interest for the enquiry. He taught 
her the leading precepts of religion, and pointed out the salutary 
influence of each on the practical life of a sincere Christian. His labours 
were not unrewarded. Tlie domestic virtues which bad endeared Peary 
to her parents and had weaned Henry himself from many vicious habits, 
now began to develope themselves more fully. She readily entci’cd into 
his views, and inad^ rapid progress in all that he endeavoured to teach 
her. Peary’s mind now seemed to acquire that tranquillity whicli is felt by 
the crew of a vessel safely anchored in a secure haven after having been 
tossed about in the raging ocean. But this composure of mind, this 
tranquillity of heart was but of short duration. A rather sudden cliangc 
came over the cheerful disposition of Peaiy : she became silent and 
thoughtful, and met the advances of Henry with a degree of coldness and 
reluctance which not a little puzzled him, and led him (such are the 
machinations of our spiritual enemy) to suspect, that she had transferred 
her affections to some other person, and that he was no longer the object 
which engrossed her heart. He watched her conduct narrowly, and even 
set spies to inform himself of her proceedings in his absence. One day 
Peary seemed more melancholy than usual, and her eyes now and then 
filled with teai-8. Henry, who had not been able to verify his suspicions, 
became anxious to know the cause of all this thoughtfulness and mclan- 
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choly fi’oin Peary herself, and pressed her to open her mini. After having 
made him promise not to be displeased at what she would say, she began 
thus ; “ In my father's house I was ignorant, but happy. My wishes had 
not then learned to stray beyond the family hearth, the village tanks and 
the play ground on the boixlers of. the forest. On one unhappy or happy 
night, I do not yet know which to call it, you contrived to meet me, and 
I was led to the commission of the first breach of filial duty in hiding 
from my parents and your’s what passed on that occasion. I cannot say, 
that ever since that hour I have not been comfortable. ' To say so would 
be an act of gross injustice to you, who have done all, that one in your 
circumstances cdnld do, to make me happy; but this I must sUy ; that the 
pleasure which I have hiCherto enjoyed nas always been mixed up 
with the bitter reflection, that it was the price of my honor, my caste, 
and of the peace and reputation of my poor, but honest, parents.” Here 
she burst into tears ; but soon checking the emotion, she continued : “ The 
principles of Religion which you have taught me, however point out that by 
losing my parents and caste, I have found the only way of saving my soul, 
and of being able at IcasiWo pray for the salvation of the authors of my 
being, whom 1 have deserted. This duty of prayer I have daily performed, 
and in this I have found initeh consolation. But I cannot hide from my- 
self the truth, that the same Religion which assui*es me, that under its 
influence you will never desert a poor helpless female, who has on your 
account exiled herself from her fond parents and her native land, which 
imparts to me all this consolation, and which affords me the hope of sal- 
vation dRTd of eternal happiness, condemns that intercourse with you, by 
means of which I have been brought to this conviction. I have thought 
much on this subject. I have laboured much to reconcile the pure princi- 
ples of the Religion you have taught me, with the kind of life we are 
leading ; but I have failed in the attempt ; they appear to me quite in- 
compatible with one another, iind I feel that I must sacrifice cither the hope 
of ray, as well as your, salvation, or we must cease to live Jis we are living. 
These reflections, which of late have constantly occupied my mind, are the 
cause of the change you perceive in me. My mind is at present in so 
distracted a state, that I cannot pursue the studies to which you have 
directed my attention, nor indeed can I pray : — my heart is racked with 
perplexity. All I ask for the present is, to he left alonje for a month ; not 
that I forbid your coming to see me; hut I earnestly beg, that you will 
confine your conversation to subjects of Religion and study, and allow 
me time for further reflection on the serious question I have alluded to.” 

Henry was struck dumb at this 4clmrcisement ; although it was the 
natural consequence of the course of instructions he had given, and in fact 
the consummation of the plan he had pursued for extricating himself as 
well as Peary from the fetters of an irregular attachment, which, as a Chris- 
tian, he could not hut condemn, he did not wish to drive the victim of his 
guilt to the commission of greater crimes than those which she had 
unwittingly committed. Although such had been his intentiem, frail human 
nature revolted at the immediate prospect of the proposed change, and a 
severe struggle took place in his bosom. The desire of bringing the plan 
he had so long worked upon, to a happy termination, the reputation he 
would regain on his return to bis father’s house, his sense of Religion, 
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and above all, tA eternal happiness pf the very object from whom he was 
now called upon to withdraw every irregular affection, all urged him to 
conquer his passion ; whilst the wealuiess of human nature, aided by that 
tenderness of feeling^ which he had not yet learnt to conquer, shackled all 
his efforts he burst into tears. “ Why do you distress yourself ?” 
said Peary, “ I am not going to leave you ; you can see me as often as 
you have hitherto done; I know you fefll for me, and I am confident you 
will nevei deser^ me ; because I am convinced your good principles 
will never permit you to desert a helpless woman, who has left all she had 
in this worl<l to follow you in a foreign land. Your ^Religion is the 
guarantee of your honor and« good faith towards me. But you know 
equally as j^ell, that the ‘very principle which secures pure affection, not 
only during life, but even through endless eternity, imperatively demands 
the sacrifice you are now called upon to make. How can I trust to you 
or you to me, if the principles of religion are set aside, as they must be if 
we resolve to continue a career of irreligion to the end of life ? Therefore, 
forgive me when I ask you to regard me only as your pupil, and to con- 
tinue your instructions, which are so necessary rof my advancement in that 
course which you have marked out for me. at present I ask only the 
time of one short month, during which I intend, without distraction, to 
reflect upon the circumstances which suiTound us, and to pray to God for 
assistance, without whose help I know nothing good can be accomplished.” 

“ Mysterious heaven ! Merciful Father ! ” said Henry to himself ; “ is it 
possible that thy love for the prodigal son should extend so far to call 
him back from the midst of sin, by the agency of her for whom he had 
left the paternal roof, to wander in distant lands ; and drag him out even 
by force from the chains of Satan ! !” The good sense of Henry gained the 
ascendency over his passion. He conquered himself, and calming the 
perturbation of his mind, acknowledged the justice of what Peiuy said to 
him, fully acquiescing in her desire of being allowed for a month to 
devote herself to uninterrupted reflection. 

During this retirement, Henry did all in his power to correct those pro- 
pensities in which he had indulged, and to eradicate which he had 
laid the most effectual plan, the success of which he now perceiv- 
ed at hand in the change which his instructions had wrought on the 
mind of Peary. But the weakness of human nature is such that notwith- 
standing the good resolutions which he daily made, he felt, that to reduce 
them to practice required far greater moral courage than he was possessed 
of ; and he therefore did not fail to resort to the remedy of earnest and 
humble prayer before him who has declared, ask and it shall be given 
you, Beek*and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
But God, who “ chasteneth him whom he loveth,” about this time, caused 
Henry to fall dangerously ill. Believing, that the termination of his mortal 
career was nigh, he sent for the clergyman, and performed his religious 
duties. Wonderful are the. ways of Ood ! From this moment he began to 
recover, not only from the illness which had brought him to the brink of the 
grave, but from that more dangerous malady of the mind which none but 
the Divine physician can cure. Resuming his strength, Henry was quite 
a different person : wi Aout any irregular desire, he was now more atten- 
tive than ever to Peary ; his instructions to her were more frequent and 
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earnest ; anti after some lime she wasjiappily brought to ftic regenerating? 
Font of Baptism, and became, not only a professed, but a practical, well- 
instructed CimisTiAN. 

As vice, in the absence of aid from above, leads on its victim, step by 
step, to the lowest depths of degradation and misery, so even a spark of 
virtue supported by that ^aid, every day, rises liigher, and conducts the 
pilgrim, through the greatest difHdiiltieSf to the mansions of bliss. Henry 
was now in very easy circumstances, and had earned sufficient to make 
himself, and those who depended upon him, comfortable. He therefore 
thought of his native land, to which he could now return, ^without any 
of that embarrassment which would have^ attended such a measure, 
if a change in his way of living had not taken place. Therefore, collecting 
his effects, and resigning the Gwalior service, he returned to liengal, and 
built a small house for Peary in a retired part of the country, not far* from 
the chapel, to which she now devoted her attention for the remainder 
of her life in the true spirit of penance and mortification. Ever since her 
conversion, Peary had always been in advance of Henry in every thing 
that related to piety and devotion, and she now zealously laboured to 
effect the enlightenment agd conversion of her family, in which she at 
length succeeded, and lived*in peace and comfort to an advanced age, 
vindicating by her conduct and tenor of life, the excellence of the Religion 
she had adopted, and demonstrating the maxim, that if religion and the 
fear of God be not obliterated from the mind, the greatest sinners can, 
with proper exertions and the grace of God, become Saints. 

Lcttfle story of the fortunate Peary convey a lesson of instruction’^ 
not only “ to the refined and educated Hindoos,” but also to Christians 
who may have the misfortune to fall into the snares of vice ; let them 
know, that the only means of extricating one's self and others from the evil 
of sin, is by keeping alive in the breast the fear of God, and adopting the 
means which have been pointed out by him. 


LINES 'ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY. 

Y'es ! she is gone to her last, long home, 

Her earthly hopes are fied ; 

And now she lies in the silent tomb, 

Companion of the dead. 

And there she’ll lie in the damp, cold ground, 

Till the last and solemn day, 

"When the Heavens shall fall with a dreadful sound,. 
And the earth shall melt away. 

And then her soul on the wings of light 
Shall speed to the house of death ; 

And the graves shall burst, and the dead shall rise, 

And she regain her breath, 

And mount on the air, and fly away 
To her land of bliss above, 

Where night never is, but one long day 

Of light and joy and love. * F. 
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THE MECHANIC’S INSTITUTE. 

In one of our early numbers, we offered a few remarks on the Mechanic's 
lustitute of Calcutta, and we are now induced to return to the subject^ 
as the prospects of that useful institution are not only not cheering, but they 
are of a nature, which is apt to*fili tlte mind with dark forebodings and 
misgivings of ul^mate success. We sit to our task, with feelings fardilfer- 
ent from those which animated us on a former occasion. Then^ wc extended 
to it “ the;,, shadows of long years now we are constrained to consider it, as 
if it had reached the extreme limit of its existence, ihen^ we wrote on 
funds, aiyl ample means of which the Institution would be possessed of as its 
benefits were felt and appreciated by the people we must write on 

the subject of an exhausted treasury, dilapidated finances, and no money in 
the pocket. It is delightful to contemplate the continued progress of an 
Institution ; — it is sad to dwell on its decadence. Wc always entertained 
the most sanguine expectations of the great good the Mechanic's Institute 
would confer on India, f/ properly conducted ; and although it is melancholy 
to learn, that it has nearly reached its extinction, it is nothing more than 
what wc foretold would he the inevitable result under the ancient regime. 
The eloquence of Mr. Goo. Thompson could not resist its fall ; and nothing 
but a change in its constitution, can even now restore it to health. The 
liberal donation of a thousand rupees from the Trade Association, will only 
protract its languishing existence, and all the learned lectures on.^very sub- 
ject of human study and speculation, will not give life to the institute — such 
life as will cause it to conimuiiicate its advantages throughout the length 
and breadth of this country, awaken the sleepless energies of the iinedu- 
cxited natives, and winnow the fragrance of science and of art, over 
this unhappy, misguided, and benighted land, which is now emphatically 

a weary waste, expanding to the skies." 

The apathy of the Calcutta Public to every Institution, wliich has for its 
object, the melioration of the moral and intellectual condition of man, is 
reckoned to be the principal cause of the weak and sfckly condition of the 
Mechanic's Institute. It is said, that they literally grudge to give five 
rupees towards the promotion of a good object, while they throw away 
ten times five rupees on unworthy pursuits. It is said, that nothing but 
fashion will attract the notice of the public ; and nothing that does not 
possess the gloss of novelty, will be encouraged by them. Any Institution 
that proposes to disseminate sound knowledge, that will please the mind, 
and nourish and feed it, is disregarded by them, as if it were unworthy 
tlieir notice ; while anything that will tingle their ears, or dazzle their 
eyes, is taken under their fostering care and protection. Those things thit 
come home to men's business and bosoms, arc depreciated by them, as if 
they possessed no value ; while the things which please the palate and 
come home to the stomach, are held in great esteem. Astronomy raises 
the mind too high, and requires great exertion to understand its principles, 
— on the other hand, Gastronomy is widely studied and appreciated, and 
the multitude hold it in greater veneration, than the science which treats 
of the wonderful mechanism of the heavens. 

All this may be true, but what inference is to be drawn from it r Let 
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men follow their own taste, and pursue their own several interests ; while 
it is left to those, who would upbraid them for their ignorance, not only to 
enlighten them, but to correct every error, and curtail every abuse, which 
may happen to fall under their observation. It is not ejiough to detect an 
error ; every effort should be made to remove it. He that notes a defi- 
ciency, should also supply it, * The majority of the Committee of the Me- 
chanic’s Institute, have been all thisNvhilo* passively singing doleful notes. 
They have complained of the want of encouragement, whil^ tliey have not 
adopted any means for satisfying this want. They have dissected the 
Causes which have ^ilently destroyed the vitality of the Institution, while 
they have not devised any remc^dies to counteract the baneful influence 
of these causes. Their conduct recalls the story of the clown, ijijlafed by 
Horace, who stood at the bank of an ever-flowing river, and was waiting 
to cross it when the waters would have rolled away : 

** Vivendi rect^ qui proroj?at horam, 

Rusticus expeotat dum denuat amnis ; at illc 
Labitur ct labetur in onme volubilis aDvum.” 

From the store-house of our experience, we would adduce other reasons 
than those stated by the Committee, Avhich wo consider to have operated 
against the well-being of the Institute. The first is, the apathij which the 
Committee displayed to the lectures that were delivered at the Institute. 
There arc a few honorable exceptions of members of the Committee, who 
made it a point to be present in the lecture-room, but iJhj majority kept 
away. Wjiat if the lectures were uninteresting ? They were spoken with 
tins good object in view, the success of the Institution. If the Committee 
and the Members thus manifested a cold indifference to their Institute, 
were the Public expected to pay any regard to their hantUng ? 

The second reason was, the desultory manner in which lectures were 
delivered. In three instances alone, was a course on any subject concluded. 
At best, the generality of lectures were only introductory^ ; and thus the 
Committee proceeded to introduce subjects, and the audience never went 
beyond the vestibule of the science. Lectures were given, “ like angel’s visits 
few and far between, and the attention of the public was permitted to flag, 
their zeal to run down to zero ; and was it a wonder, that the Institute fell 
a subject to a slow, but sure, consumption ? 

The third reason was, the promises which many gentlemen made of deli- 
vering lectures, and which promises were “ more honored in their breach, 
than in their observance.” Immersed in the ordinary duties of life, and 
engaged with pleasurable pursuits, they forgot their promises ; and after 
expectation had been raised, the Mechanic’s Institute was unfortunately 
destined to disappoint it. There are, no doubt, in the records of the Insti- 
tute, a tolerably large catalogue of names of individuals, who readily pro- 
• mised to deliver a course of lectures on some subject of utility and im- 
portance, and who have never thought, even to this day, of discharging the 
obligations which they bad taken upon themselves. 

These reasons are sufficient to account for the retrograde motion of the 
Institute. There are other minor or secondary causes, with which we 
have not much to do. The principal one, however, is, that every Institute 
in this country, is in advance of the age. In England and other civilised 
European nations, we cannot but fail to remark, that every Institution is 
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established bj^ the people, after they have felt its want, and been con- 
vinced of its importance. In the^e lauds, every institution is a kind of 
mile stone, which marks a nation's progress, and tells of the extent of 
ground travelled over. It grows out of the wants 'and necessities of men, 
and is, therefore, ][lrotected and encouraged by them. Here^ (sad reverse !) 
every institution is in advance of the understandings of the people. It is a 
point, which they must strive tp gaii^ It i/ a boon bestowed upon tlujm, 
the necessity of which they do not feel, and of the value of which, they 
are ignorant lienee the apathy of the Indian people. 

A.-s, rioubtless, the Mechanic’s Institute will yet rise from its bed of sick- 
ness, and feel the iiivigoration of health — a change f»r which the Public 
arc indebted to Mr. Samuel Smith, of the Harhiru Press, who would not 
permit so excellent an Institution to die for want of aid and nourishment^ 
we prolfcr the following remarks, which, we trust, will receive the approba- 
tion of those who arc interested in the success of the Mechanic’s Institute. 

One or two paid lecturers should be appointed, whose attention should 
be directed to the clear and lucid elucidation of the principles of Mathe- 
matics and Mcclianics, and the facts of general history. 

A school of arts should be opened, for the purpose of affording practical 
instruction to the youth of this city • 

To sticure this object, two men should be employed from the Mint 
and the Government Steam Yard, to give instructions for an hour in the 
morning, from G to 7. 

The pupils of the first and second classes of every school should be 
ind\u;ed to attend, cither the school of arts, or the lecture rom, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of their parents. 

The apprentices in the Government Steam Guard and the Mint, and in 
the services of tradesmen in general, should be required to attend. 

A capitation tax of one rupee should bo levied oji the pupils attending 
the school of arts, for the benefit of the Institute. 

The natives should be encouraged to attend, and learn those handicrafts 
which Avill be found to be of great utility to them in after life. The build- 
ing of houses, of boats, and the construction of iinpjcmcnts of husbandry, 
as practised in England and the European Continent, should be the first 
ai'ts which should be taught the pupils. 

Should these suggestions be only carried out into practice, should they 
1)0 submitted to a fair test, the greatest amount of benefits would flow 
from them. We speak not vain things. We are aware that if our hints 
were judiciously adopted, they would subserve the interests of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, as they are in accordance with the opinions and 
wishes of the middle class of our society. The Mechanic’s Institute of 
■Calcutta should not be conducted on the same principle as the Mechanic’s 
Institute in England and America, because the circumstances and situalit)ns 
of these countries are widely different from each other. We have not a 
body of Mechanic’s in this country and we must first raise one, before we 
can call our Institute a “ Mechanics’ Institute.” The proper name at pre- 
sent should be, “ School op Aet.” Wc know that the Governors of the 
Free School would be most happy to give up a range of their ^d6wns, to be 
emjployed by the Mechanic’s Institute, as workshops, in thef children 
bi'ought up in that excellent Institution, could learn the several useful 
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trades of life, such those of shoe-makers, book-binders, carpenters and tin? 
like. A proposition of this nature would at oiice, we are pursuaded, 
meet with the hearty concurrence of the Governors, and the offer wouki 
be cheerfully accepted. Let the Committee of the Mechanic’s Institute 
but attend to this hint, and we feel assured, that they will not neglect 
to take every advantage of it. In conclusion, we cannot but wish the 
Mechanic’s Institute, prosperity an^ success under the new mjhnen which 
is in the course of preparation by some of the members of the Com- 
mittee, and we sincerely trust, that the Institution will flirivc and gi*ow 
up, and be fair to look upon. , 


THE USURPED GUDDHEE, 

A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
f Continued from page 25. J 

It was a morning in Spring. The sun had just risen above the horizon, 
when Bhyrub, with a few con^nial companions, left his home and entered 
upon his long wished-for journey. He took but a small retinue of servants 
with him, not so much with the view of attending upon his person, as of 
protecting him against the attacks of desperate marauders, who at that 
time scoured the plains of India, and carried death and devastation where- 
ever theju.went. Travelling at that period was, therefore, exceedingly 
dangerous, and it was not without much reluctance that Kisto Chunder 
parted with his son. Besides the attacks from robbers, there was much 
difficulty and inconvenience attending every stage of the journey. There 
were no regular roads constructed, and many a traveller lost his way amidst 
the dense forests and wild uncultivated lands, which lay scattered through- 
out his path. 

It is needless to recount all the dangers and calamities which Bhyrub 
was destined to experience before he reached Benares. Suffice it to 
say, that after suffering much privation, with a mind harassed and 
dejected, be came in sight of the celebrated city, at the end of two months. 
He had with him hut two individuals ; one a young Brahraun, his intimate 
friend, and the other a servant : the remainder had been slain, or seized 
by a gang of robbers who infested the hills in the South of Bahar. 
Bhyrub and his two companions were saved by mere accident, and num- 
berless were the vows they made for this providential escape ; and when 
he, at length, saw Benares from a distance, his soul was filled with raptures. 
The sun was now on its decline, and his parting rays were reflected upon 
the metallic domes of the temples, which elevated themselves in majes- 
tic grandeur amidst the buildings that thronged that populous city. 
The noise of the gongs and the blowing of shells, with the sound of other 
instruments used by the Hindoos at their devotions, now came floating to 
hia ears softened by distance, and Bhyrub too in his mind offered up 
his prayets to his dehtas, who, he thought, had brought him in safety 
ftom the perils which had beset his path. The shades of evening were 
now failing fast over the scenes around him, and before he had reached 
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thr oatskirts cf Ihe city, night hail spread its dark mantlo over the 
whole creation. Fatigued by the exertions of the day’s journey, Bhyrub 
sought for rest at the first convenient house, where he and his attend- 
ants took their lodgipgs for the niglit; the hospitality and kindness of 
the owner relieving them of all anxiety which might have otherwise 
arisen in their minds. • 

The Brahmun under whose hospitablfi roof the young aspirant after 
literary fame had r§mained, was a man distinguished no less for his libe- 
rality than his learning. Never was a pilgrim refused admission into his 
house, where Jie was provided with every thing to render hjm comfortable. 
And when the Brahmun happcited to meet with one who laid any claims to 
literary worjji, he manifested extreme delight to cultivate his acquaintance. 
His library consisted of Sanscrit works, which he had collected at great 
costs, and which he took great pleasure to read, whenever time and 
opportunity permitted him. It is not surprising, therefore, that Bhyrub 
should have met with attention by such a man. The Biahmun 
perceiving from the appearance of our hero, that he had sprung from 
a respectable family, made every enquiry regarding him ; and when 
he was made acquainted with the object of his ^isit, he could not conceal 
the joy he felt at the zeal and perseverance of the young man in the 
cause of knowledge. Holding Bhyrub by the hand, the Brahmun spoke 
to him in very encouraging terms, and offered him every assistance in his 
power, to enable him to prosecute his design. 

“ You have however made a hazardous journey,’’ remarked the^rah- 
mun, “ when you could have pursued your studies within your fathers 
territories with equal success ; for, from what I see of you, I am convinced 
in my mind, that you would have improved under any circumstances.” 

“lam flattered,” observed Bhyrub, “ by the opinion which you have been 
pleased to form of me ; but, if 1 may be permitted to speak, I must say, that 
whatever may be the natural abilities of a man, much depends \jpon the 
good example which he might meet with in others. Benares is reported to 
be the seat of learning, and no doubt there are thousands of pundits who 
resort to this city for no other object than to spend fheir time in the 
society of the learned. From these much may be acquired. If nothing 
else, their mode of living, their thoughts and opinions will have a powerful 
influence in directing me what course I am to adopt, in the prosecution 
of my studies.” 

“ You are right,” said the Brahmun. “ Yes, men of learning do really 
possess a charm in their talk and demeanour, which is peculiar to 
them. You acquire from a learned man more within an hour, than you 
could possibly do by poring over your books incessantly for days.” 

Saying this, the Brahmun with many assurances of friendship, led him 
to that apartment where his books had been kept, and most generously 
offered the youth the use of all the works that then lay before him. 
Nothing could have pleased Bhyrub more than this ; this was a treat 
to him which he would not have foregone for a kingdom. From this 
time Bhyrub became an inmate of the house, and was treated by the 
Brahmun with the tenderness of a father. 

A short time after his •arrival at Benares, our hero was introduced to 
the most learned of the pundits, by his new friend, and he soon found 
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himself numbered among the Pupils of a man, the fame of whose trans- 
cendent abilities had been widely' spread throughout the country. Bhyrub 
realized in his teacher all that he liad anticipated : a profound knowledge 
of the Shastras, and of the sciences then cultivated among the Hindoos, 
formed but a part of his vast and varied attainments. He w^as a perfect 
philologist and a shrewd logician, and had such a command of words, 
that he filled all with admiration whenever he spoke. In this last 
qualification he had frequent opportunities of distinguishing himself. 
He had devoted much of his time to the study of Metaphysics, and 
eventually beaamc so great an adept in it, that he delivered public 
lectures on questions connected with that science. Though, at the 
time to which the tale refers, he was considerably advanced in years, 
yet his ardour for knowledge was not abated. Under such a preceptor, 
and with such ample opportunities at his command, it was but natural 
for Bhyrub to make rapid advances in his study. He lost not a 
moment of time which he could apply to advantage, and within a 
brief period he made himself conversant with many of tliosc sciences of 
which before he was kept in perfect ignorance. Many a night did Bliyrub 
spend in his lonely chjanber, with his books for his companions, and 
many a privation did he undergo only to taste the pleasure of victory of 
mind over mind. In a city like Benares, there could not but be many 
who, like Bhyrub, had a devoted attachment to learning, and hence there 
were several among his fellow students who did not scruple to run witli 
our kero in the race of improvement. With these formidable antagonists 
had Bhyrub to contend; but animated with the desire of fame, he spared 
no pains to hold a distinguished rank among them ; and it was often that 
his instructor had to commend him for his unwearied exertions. Agree- 
ably to the practise adopted by the Pundits of Benares, a subject was 
proposed to Bhyrub and his fellow students by their teacher, and was to 
be wTitten in three different l^^nguages, Sanscrit, Hindoc'c and Bengalli. 
The subject chosen was the “ Immateriality of the Soul,” and the incentive 
offered was the, title of Biddyahnka^ with which tiu* most successful 
candidate was to be invested. As the compositions were to be submitted 
within a limited time, all set themselves to work, urged by the desire of 
gaining popularity by a display of their abilities. Bhyrub was not 
idle among these. He redoubled his efforts, and sat up for nights and 
days, wholly employed in the execution of the task imposed upon him. 
One night while he was busily engaged in writing, the Brahmun, his friend 
and protector unexpectedly made his appearance in his apartment, and 
interrupted him for a while by directing his attention to a book he had 
in his hand. “lam come to you,” said he, “to shew you*thc literary 
remains of a son of genius, who, if he had lived, would have held 
the first rank among the learned of our land ; but a malignant disease 
cast its baneful influence over him, and hastened him to a premature 
death.” 

“ And who may that be ?” asked Bhyrub, with the utmost concern. 

He was a native of Lahore,” was the reply. “ His name was Ram 
Hurry Sing.” 

“Ram Hurry 1” exclaimed Bhyrub in utter astonishment* “Raip 
Htirry! I heard of him long before I visited this part of the counfiy, and 
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ffom the account I received I totally agree with you in saying, that 
certainly he was a man of genius.” 

‘‘Yes, I repeat it; he was a prodigy of learning; he filled all with 
amazement at the rapid strides he made in the pursuit of knowledge.” 

And I heard too,” observed Bhyriib, “ that be was very young.” 

' “ A child when compared to his fellow stiidcntsf but he was in advance 
of them in learning by years.” Here foltowed a silence which continued 
for a few minutes, wjien Bhyrub asked the Brahmim for the book, which he 
glanced over witli apparent satisfaction. “ This is the very work,” said 
he, “ of which one of my Pundits spoke to mo, and I am glad that I have 
now an opportunity of perusing ft. Perhaps,” continued he, addressing the 
Brahinun, “ j;ou w'ill permit me to take a copy of itr” 

” Certainly,” said the other; “ and I shall save you all trouble by hav- 
ing it copied by a person who has less to attend to than yourself. 1 hope 
jisked the Brahinim, “ you have made some progress in the essay which you 
have undertaken to write r” 

“I have just writteu it in Sanscrit, and I have now to translate tlmt 
into two other languages, which 1 trust to be able to accomplisli with in a 
week.” ^ 

“ J wish you every success,” said the other. ” You must strain all 
your nerves to distinguish yourself on the day of trial. I need say no 
further. I am fully aware of your powers, and the spirit which has urged 
you to this undertaking.” Saying this he departed, and Bhyrub resumed 
his pen to continue his labours in the work in which he had beeij^tui- 
gaged. That night sleep forsook him ; he could nut close his eyes. Tlie 
prospect of a victory or a shameful defeat alternately arose in his mind, 
and he thought of making the most of the time he had at command. For 
some days Ikj confined himself in liis room, and made but liasty meals, 
fie wrote and rewrote bis essays, bestowing iij)on them all the care and 
attention required lo ensure eh’gance of style and diction The pvoteiitous 
day at length airived, and a large concourse of very respectable Hindoos, 
amongst whom Avere men of distinguished talents, asscunbU'd in a 
great Hall, for the purimse of witnessing the grand •exhibition. The 
names of nearly a hundred candidatcB were upon the list ; of tlicsc seven 
were selected as the most eligible who were to make their appearance 
before the Public, and Bhyrub was one of them. The compositions were 
read out by each in his turn, {ind were applauded by the whole assembly. 
The arguments of all were original, and the writers seemed to be 
masters of the subject. But there was one amongst these, who was 
particularly successful in refuting the arguments against the Immateri- 
ality of the ^oul, and this he did so cleverly, that one and all of tlic audience 
pronounced his production to be the best, and to him, therefore, wa^ ad- 
judged the reward that had been proposed. The whole assembly rose to 
congratulate the young man who left the hall with a heart full of joy, and 
with a countenance beaming with pleasurable emotions. Jlut who could 
describe the disappointment of Bhyrub } He could not raise his head ; he 
imagined the eyes of all were on him, and he was filled with sliame 
and confusion. At that moment if the sword of the assassin had cleft 
him in two. he would have gladly submitted to the doom, than to with- 
stand the gaze of the multitude. The people soon dispersed, and Bhyrub 
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l«ft the hall, but not to return home. lie was too much abashed to show 
himself to his friend, who had been so sanguine of his victory. That 
very day he quitted Benares, and without the companions he had brought 
from home, bent his course wherever his inclination led him. He 
travelled on foot towards the west, though he had not a piece of coin 
to purchase food, to sati'jfy the cravings of hunger. After a lapse of a 
month, during which time he subsisted on the precarious bounty of those 
who were charitably disposed, he arrived at Mothoors^ or Muttra, as it 
is now called, a city situated on the Jumna, and celebrated as the 
birth-place of Kristna. Here his thoughts and feelings underwent 
a change ; he was disposed to become k devotee, and with that view 
assumed the habit of a Joghee. Under this new characffjr our hero 
underwent all the austerities which the discipline of that class of en- 
thusiasts enjoined. He covered himself with powder, spoke little, and eat 
but once a day. Occasionally he stood on the banks of the Jumna on one 
leg, with his left hand raised perpendicularly to the heavens, and closing 
his eyes, remained in deep meditation. At night he retired to the suburbs of 
town, and near the blaze of a fire, fed with the dry leaves and branches 
of the trees, he eat for hp,urs together in a little hut, erected with his own 
hands. His well-cultivated mind presented to him many a subject upon 
which he dwelt with pleasure and delight. In the contemplations of the past, 
the Joghee at times forgot his vocation, and instead of fixing his mind entirely 
on subjects of Rtdigion, he indulged himself with the review of what he 
had read, and the retrospect of his past life in connection with his scho- 
lastic career. Often did he bring to his mind the home of his childhood, 
ana a tear unconsciously trickled down his cheek, when he thought 
of his aged parent, and the pain and anxiety his absence must have caused 
in him lie had often thought of returning home, but the danger attending 
the journey, and his vow of poverty and seclusion from society, operated to 
induce him to change his design. 

Bhyrub Avas in the habit, as we have said before, to resort to the bank 
of the river towards the morning. According to this custom, he one day 
proceeded to the ^haut, and after covering himself with powder, he sat 
\ipon a little mound Avhich he had raised for himself. It was a Hindoo 
festival, and crowds of natives had come to bathe in the Jumna. Men 
and women of all ranks were mingled together, performing their ablutions 
for the pardon of their sins. Some had walked, others had come in 
their conveyances, hut at the bank there was no distinction of rank or 
station amongst them. The rich and the poor stood upon a footing on the 
occasion. Amidst this immense crowd, there were women of great personal 
attractions. Some were the Avives and daughters of A^ery rich merchants, or 
men of independant fortunes. Amongst these, there was a young woman 
of exquisite beauty. She Avas scarcely fifteen. Her complexion was bright 
brunette, and her hair, Avhich was glossy black, hung doAvn her neck in rich 
profusion. She Avas accompanied by half a dozen maid servants, who 
t»crecned her from the gaze of the public, by holding a piece of cloth 
around her person, Avhile she dipped herself in the water. Our Joghee's 
eyes, by some chance Avere cast upon this creature, and they seemed 
to rest there. “ A change came over the spirit of his dream. The 
fliarms of beauty had done the deed. The resolution of years perhaps 
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was now to be broken, and for the first time he felt, that he could love. His 
whole soul was in a turmoil, and he could not remain satisfied, but on gazing 
at the object that had inspired this passion. The multitude soon began to 
disperse, many of wjjioinapproached our Joghee with offerings, and he, in 
return, pronounced his blessings on them. The beautiful maiden likewise 
walked up to the mound to lay before the dcwotee some token of her 
veneration for his office. She cast a ]^leasing look at him, which he 
returned with a ^mile, after which the maiden ^entered her conveyance, 
and was soon out of sight. Bhyriib was no more master of his mind. 
His philosopJby could not repress his feelings, and he was now once more 
disposed to begin the world a-ilew. For the present, however, he continued 
to remain i|) the habit he had assumed, and every morning he was seen post- 
ed on the mound, receiving the voluntary contributions of those who resort- 
ed to the river. The young maiden who had smitten his heart also continued 
to make her appearance, and never returned home without offering some 
mark of respect to him. Bhyrub could not conjecture the reason of this 
attention on her part. Never did he see an individual approach him so 
regularly as did the maiden, and never did a female look at him so pleasingly 
sa she did. “ Can it be,” thought he to liiiiisclf, “ that our passion is 
reciprocal ? If so, we are destined to make one another happy. But why 
talk thus ? Perhaps the girl has no such regard for me. It is better to 
crush the passion in its rise, and I shall think of her no more.’* 

But in spite of his resolutions, Bhyrub no sooner saw her than his 
passion arose with ten-fold vehemence, and he found, at length, Jt was 
impossible for him to contend against it. One day as the Joghee was 
seated in his favourite spot on the bank, an elderly woman called and asked 
his permission to speak to him a few words. 

“ Say wliat you have in your mind, my daughter,” lepl led the Joghee. 

“ I am come to you from my young mistress, who wishes to know tho 
place where you may he found during the night,” said the woman. 

“ Yes, 1 will tell you, my daughter,” said he ; “ but first let me know 
who is this mistress of yours, that makes the enquiry ?” 

“ The very same joiing person who comes to you every morning,’* 
returned the woman. 

The Joghee was apparently pleased with the reply, and he therefore 
gave her the direction of his locality. “ Tell your mistress, 1 shall be 
happy to see her whenever she may call.” 

“ She will call to consult you on some important matter this very night,” 
said the woman. 

“ Very well, my daughter,” returned the Joghee ; and the woman, after 
having prostrated herself before him, departed. 

Night came on, and darkness overshadowed the land. The stars twinkled 
on the firmament, and the night breeze swept ov^er the plain. There 
was a stillness all around, which was broken occasionally by tlie howling 
of jackals, that now issued from their dens, and went in search of prey. 
The Joghee was within his humble shed, with a bright fire blazing before 
him. His mind was occupied with one thought, and fixed upon one 
object ; all other considerations had lost their hold upon him, and he felt 
that his happiness or misery was concerned in it. The fair maiden had 
awakened in him a passion, which spurned the dictates of philosophy. 

VOL. 11. — xo. II. 
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She now became to him “ the polar star of his existence/’ and he formed 
to himself an ideal world of his own, where he had conjured up many a 
scene of conjugal felicity. Such was the intensity of his feelings, that he 
often remained in total abstraction for hours together, witliout being con- 
scious of what passed around him. This was the state of his mind, when 
suddenly the rustling of leaves, and the sound of footsteps arrested his 
attention ; and before he had time? to look in the direction from which the 
noise proceeded, a womap came in, and cast herself at hjs feet. This was 
the young beauty, the idol of the Joghee’s heart. Overcome by the 
fatigue of a long walk, she had not strength enough to sui>port herself 
on her arrival at the Joghcc’s abode, and she -fainted away. Alarmed at this 
sight, the Joghee rose from his seat in an instant, and lifting^Jicr gently 
from the ground, laid her upon a coarse mat, and bid her attendant sprinkle 
some water upon her face. This being done, the poor creature revived, 
and sat up, with her eyes fixed upon the ground. Our Jogliee asked no 
questions, but allowed her to remain in that position for somoliine. Finding, 
however, that she spoke not, he was induced to demand of her the object of 
her errand. This was done in so kind a manner, that the maiden, un- 
covering her head looked at ^fhe Joghee, and greeted him with a smile. 
The latter somewhat encouraged, gently held her hand, and addressed her 
in the most affectionate style. 

“ Tell me, iny adorable creature,” said he, “ the reason of this visit ? If 
I can be of any service to you, I am at your command, and I shall be ready 
to obey you, though at the sacrifice of my life.” 

“ Go'ssain Joe,” at length cried the maiden, “ Gossairi Joe,” the request 
that I am to make is a simple one ; its compliance will not involve you in 
any difficulty, much less endanger )'our life.” 

“ Whatever it may be, my sweet creature, lot mo only hear it, and you 
will know, in an instant, whether I have the will and power to assist you.” 

“ Yes, Gossain Jee, I am perfectly convinced of your pow’er ; and I 
am only come to beg of you to 'exercise it on my behalf. If 1 can obtain 
your favor, I shall think myself happy.” 

“ Tell me, again”! say, what you desire,” returned the Joghee, and 
it shall bo complied with.” 

“ Gossain Jee !” exclaimed the maiden with a deep sigh, “I shall confide 
in you as a friend, and shall disburden to you the load which now lies 
heavily upon my bosom.” 

“ Do so, iny charmer, and you shall not repent for it,” said the Joghee, 
bolding the maiden still by the hand, and giving it a gentle squeeze. The 
latter remained silent for some time, and then addressed the Joghee as 
follows : — “ Y’es, I have every reason to believe, that you can administer to 
me the comfort which I now need. Gossain Jee,” continued she, “ I 
have suffered from the cruel persecution of a father, who insists upon my 
having one for my husband, whom I cannot but detest — my heart ia 
another’s.” 

“ And who may that fortunate one be, my fair one ?” enquired the 
Joghee, wdth a beating heart. 

“ He is not here, Gossain Jee, and it is on his account my mind is 
filled with anxiety. He is gone to a foreign land on some particular 
errand, and had promised to be here long ere this, but he has not made 
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his appearance. This racks my mind with fearful thoughts, 1 apprehend, 
some evil has befallen him ; and to relieve my mind of those forebodings 
I come to you in order that you may tell me, if I will see him again, whose 
image is imprest upon this heart of mine.” 

This was enough for Bhyrub. He relaxed his hold, and fell back against 
the trunk of a tree that lay near him, and beca^iic utterly speechless. All 
appeared to him like a dream, a vision. # His eyes were fixed on vacancy, 
and liis mind was^in a chaos. He remained some time in a state of com- 
plete abs^^ractioii, till at length recovering himself, he resumed his former 
posture and.cast a sorrowful look at the young woman beside him. “ Tell me, 
Gossain Jec, if my request will meet with your compliance?” asked she. 

“ 1 cannot speak to night,” said the Joghee, “ come to-morrow, and 
you may j?car from me.” 

The maiden upon this arose, and taking leave of the Joghee, retraced 
her steps homewards, accompanied by her servant. It is needless to 
describe the state of our hero’s mind. Ills fondest liopes had lied, 
and the Avorld became to him a dreary waste. Sleep forsook him 
for the night, and he thought himself to b(i the most wretched being 
in the world, lie was like a man who, after basking in the sunshine of 
pros])erily, and revelling in the gratification of all his wishes, is suddenly 
en\ eloped in tlie gloom of adversity, with no prospect to cheer him in his 
onward course. 

The morning dawned, and beheld the Joghee still in deep abstraction. 
His eyes were tinged with red, the veins of his temples throbbed and his 
body was feverish ; and yet lie was totally unconscious of what liap{)ened 
to him. How long he may have remained in this state is not known ; but 
the noise of some hmitsmeii who passed by his dwelling, aroused hia 
attention, and he awoke, as if from a trance. “ Is it possible” said he to 
himself, as he became conscious of his own position “ is it possible, that 
she shall not be mine ; be it so — may the gods preserve her and render licr 
happy ; but these eyes shall sec her no more. This very day I leave the 
city, and shall go and dwell in the wilderness, and resign my breath in 
peace and tranquillity.” • 

Before the sun had attained its meridian, the Joghee left Muttra, and 
commenced another journey, with a heavy heart. 

(To he emtimed-j 
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01)15 TO THE MORNING B11E15/.15, 

(Front the Persian nfSaihh\j 




WziiCOMr thee, calm breath of morn ! — 

Thou traTcller of the lonely night ! 

Say— dost thou, for this heart forlorn, 

From her — the beautuous and the bright — 
Bear, on thy balmy, viewless wing, 

The rosier dawn of Hope’s glad ray, 

To chase dark grief and sorrowing, 

The Ministers of Despair — away ! 

Oh ! softly breathe to me, sweet gale, 

Bird of Solema !• doth the Bose, — 

The pride of Schiraz* Vihishing vale, 

Think of the heart for her that glows, 

The heart of her sad bulbul ? Go — 

Return to her the cruel queen 
Of beauty and tell of my woe — 

Oh ! tell, soft breeze ! what thou hast seen ! 

Ah ! cruel maid ! how could’st thou break 
The vows so sweetly — ^fondly spoken, 

That glow, like moon-beams on a lake, 

In uiis adoring heart — tho’ broken ! 

Yet — yet until that tyrant — Death 

Should close these eyes in endless sleep, 
Thy name shall dwell upon this breath — 

Tliy image in this heart seal’d deep ! 

Each morn doth hear the woeful sigh 
I breathe by disappointment taught, 

And see the tear flow from my eye — 

Such is the hapless lover’s lot ! 

Oh ! if the unregarded cries 

Of Saddi, yonder mountain hears, 

It loudly wakes its sympathies. 

And sheds in torrents Pity’s tears ! 


SepUmher, 1843« 
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ON FKMALPJ KDUCATK^N. 

VultUB ubi fnus 

Aflhilsit populo, gratior it dies, 

Fit soles nu'Uus nitent. 

4for. 

When e’er thy countenance divine, 

Th’atteiidant people cheers, 

•The genial suns more radiant shinef 
The day more glad appears. 

r.l^thinstoH^. 

Titis subject needs no apologetic introduction. It is felt by every Jieart 
to be tranSfcendently u.seful and important. As woman exercises a decided 
influence over the liappiness of men, it is necessary for the welfare of both 
parties, that her mind be well-cultivated ; for, as it has been well-observed, the 
“ mind is its own place, and can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 
What but wisdom’s powerful charm can exercise evil from the breast, 
soothe the passions, and })lace all the affections under the sovereignty of 
reason? That woman should shine a bright luminary in the domestic 
circle, and be the dispenser of good, she mSst be educated. That she 
should indeed he a “ crown to her husband,” the partner of his joys, the 
alleviator of his griefs, a ministering angel by the bed-side of his sick- 
ness, her aflfcctions and her feelings should be reflned by a liberal and 
religious education. Were she better educated than she is at present, she 
would truly be a comforter, and a friend “ that stieketh closer a 
brother.” She would cheer the domestic hearth, and while prosecuting the 
infant education of her cliildren, she would inculcate tiik thutii, and 
thus assist the philosopher in meliorating the condition, and regenerating 
the sold of man. The earliest lessons of infancy fall from tlie lips of the 
anxious and loving mother ; and if she be uneducated, what evils will she 
not entail on her innocent oflspring, what errors will she not cause to sink 
and settle in the mind, and of what harm may not her ignorance be pro- 
ductive ? It is an incontrovertible fact, that what opinion soever we acquire 
in our infancy, makes an indelible impression on the mind, and as we 
advance in years, becomes part and parcel of our natures, almost “ bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh how requisite is it not, then, for woman 
to know the truth, and the way to it, and feel the life-giving benefits that 
flow from it. It is not meet to dwell on the rights and privileges of 
woman to enjoy the advantages of science and of art, and to participate in 
all that we can call ours, and all which we prize. None will deny the 
right, noqe will refuse her claim. She seeks our protection, and as she 
was taken from our rib, near to the heart, she has a title to our aflections, 
our consideration, and ouv regard. It may be, that all that will be written 
on this subject, is already known and acknowledged; there cwi as- 
suredly be no harm to repeat what has been repeated but not attend- 
ed to, and to present in a now light, that which has been already exhibited 
from one point of view, but which has never attracted attention. 

Woman, like her lord, is impelled by curiosity ; but her thirst is slaked 
in other fountains, than those from which man drinks profit and instruction; 
the waters, are not eo pure, of which woman partakes, and hence the great, 
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the rpinarkiiblc (llifbreiice that is observable between tlie sexes, in the 
i olibre of their understandings and moral afTcctioiiH. Were she allowed to 
indulge in draughts of the stream which flows from the rock of truth ami 
knowledge, so copiously as has been graciously vouchsafed to man, she 
would be seen in more than licr ordinary attitude, and the hue and com- 
plexion of her mind, would nearly assimilate to that of man. The 
curiosity of woman lias become proverbial and generally cast to her teeth, 
by way of rcproaeli, anc^yet tliere arc honorable exceptions of woman, 
whose curiosity lias compelled them to enter into the mysteries of science 
and art, and some of wliom, have adorned the ages in which they have lived. 
We read also in sacred AVpt of the Queen of Slieba, who came from a 
distant land, to hear the sago discourses of Solomon, on every ^subject of 
luiman knowledge ; and yet in all countries, woman has been found to sub- 
mit cheerfully to her lot, and to perform all those offices winch have been 
prescribed for her obser^ance, with unmurmuring obedience. In ancient 
Clrccce we learn, how the females were required to “ guide the spindle 
and direct the loom,” while in other lands, they have been made to dis- 
charge the most degrading offices of life. Their station in the scale of 
society, is an infallible standard of a nation's progress. Woman is found 
in the politic arrangement of the Hindoos to be placed under his 
feet — while she is exalted to e(iuality among us. An individual 
should be always qualified for the position ho may occupy among his 
countrymen ; and as woman is adored and prized by us so highly, her 
mind should in that proportion be cultivated to befit her for the right and 
faitliini discharge of the duties of her station. Eminence without the 
means and appliances to adorn it, only exposes the individual to the con- 
tempt and derision of his compeers — and such is the lamentable state and 
condition of woman in tliis country ! Born to be loved and respected, she 
is now the sport of the opposite sex ! What may be the nature of the 
cure, tliat can arrest the malady, and what the precautions tliat will not per- 
mit it to become an epidemic, we now propose to consider 

The most effectual remedy against tlie virulent and pernicious effects of 
ignorance, is to fortify the mind by knowledge. It will doubtless be said, 
that the education of the softer sex is not neglected ; but the real question 
is, what is the nature of the education imparted. There is no argument 
as to what is the best education, but whether the education at present 
given to women, is just the thing required,— is of a kind to answer the 
purposes of her being, and her station in society. We unhesitatingly 
answer, No. The system of instruction at present pursued, is not only 
defective, for this is its least evil, but it leaves the natural passions and 
tendencies of the soul imcorrectcd,— which deficiency is as deplorable as it 
is mischievous to society. For, what is the amount of knowledge that is 
now communicated to woman The principles of the English language 
are sealed to her ; history is taught as if it were a mere chronicle of 
events, uninteresting to man ; and Geogi’aphy and Astronomy and Mine- 
ralogy are learnt from Catechisms, as if their studies were intended to fill 
up the vacancies of leisure. The rules of Arithmetic are not explained, 
and in truth, four or five years at best is thought to he sufficient for the 
education of females. Instead of learned lore, their attention is occupied 
with other matters. The evolutions of dancing, and the mysterious Jiyures 
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of quadrilles are taught, instead of the science of figures ; and the voice 
is attuned to huriiiouy, while the harinonioiis dev(?lopcinLiit of the iiiiufl 
and the intellectual power of the soul, are neglected. They are iii.struetod 

in that art, which teaches us to emit the sweetest sounds from the “ Muses' 
shell,’’ while the mintl is suffered to be compressed in a space, less than 
what is contained in a nut-shell. Instead of liieir being introduced into 
the Muses’ bower, and made to survey th<?boauties of the temple of learning, 
they are taught to^ look for amusement and unmoved gratitication, in the 
bower of festivity and the hall of dancing. The following plea is some- 
times ui’ged, in vindication of tlic oiiinion, tliat dancing and music arc 
more useful to lair woman, than all the advantages that are to be culled 
from the ^rdeus of philosophy ; that since, in this country, the only op- 
portunity a woman enjoys of promoting her happiness, is by eiitcriiig into 
the married state, so these accomplishments should be considered as of 
primary importance, which sooner brings her to the goal of her wishes — 
the consummation of all her fond anticipations. It is needless to enter 
into a minute exposure of the fallacy of this o])inioii ; but we may stop 
to say so mucli, that if marriatje be the end and aim of w'omau's hopes and 
fears, her solo deliglit, an imleltored wift' ij|^ tlie lea^^t likely to secure; 
domestic happiness. Considered in c%’ery relation of life, an uneducated 
woman will be found to be extremely unlit Ibi discharging her duties. 
So much has been said respecting the advantages of education, that wo 
have only to consider its ojiposito evils, and learn to estimate the amount 
of mischief that can flow from ignorance. Wo do not desire to see a 
woman educated highly. We arc not anxious of bestowing iiponTBor a 
University education. We would only wisli her to bo educated to such an 
(ixtciil, as would enable her to secure the respecjt of her own friends, Ihc 
good-will of her acquaintance, and that, in Jier own narrow circle, she 
would build up her children in the faith of God, and direct theur steps to 
tlie road of virtue and hajipincss. To ensure this desirable object, w^o 
would direct attention to the following studies as being highly useful, 
ill our opinion, to attain the object we keep in \iew. In the first place, 
>ve would teach them the priiicijdes of the English language, thoroughly, 
so as that they might be able to speak it with facility and eleganee. We 
would lead them through the whole range of English literature, — history, 
poctiy, and the elegant essayists, of whom Great Britain may justly be 
proud. Geography and Arithmetic should be carefully studied ; and the 
elements of Natural Philosophy should be lucidly explained to them. 
Ijastly, they should be nifidc to read and understand the Bible, and the 
Evidences of Christianity should be carefully weighed and examined by 
them. Were these studies only inculcated, were they well taught, we 
would most assuredly taste the benefits flowing from tliis course, and 
awaken a desire in the minds of our daughters and sisters, to prosecute 
these subjects further, and thus ensure all the advantages that follow in the 
train of increased and increasing knowledge. We must not be supposed 
to set our face against the accomplishments which it is necessary for 
women to know; but we most assuredly would make them of secondary 
importance, to intellectual and moral training. We would teach Music as 
a relief against lassitude or as an eymllknt against any unpleasant or 
difficult exertion. We would teach dancing, ora graceful exercise for pro- 
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moting health, and vte would give instructions in the art of needle-work, 
as being most useful for woman, in her domestic concerns. 

The work of Female Education, however, does not terminate here. 
We would on no account introduce a female into society, at the early age 
of ten years— a time of life, in which she is now thought fit to mh( with 
the “ gay and sportive threng,” and hear all the little moreeemx of scandal 
that fall from the lips of adult and sometimes aged children. The 
greatest obstacle to all improvement, is this early introduction of women 
into all the mysteries of society. Ideas of Marriage and Love are in- 
stilled into their minds, and they have no other thought than that of 
making an cxcellfBUt match fmd securing a gobd establishment. No sooner 
do these happy thoughts fully occupy the mind, then away all hooks and 
all study, away all scholastic learning. The unfledged birds fancy they 
can fly, and in their attempt to rise to the upper regions, tliey grow dizzy and 
fall to inevitable destruction. The little insects forget the candle U^ht for 
the glorious Sun of Truth, and buzzing for awhile around it, they inecipU 
tate themselves into the flame, and too late discover, that they are blackened 
to death, and not purified like silver from the furnace, seven times. 

The attention of parents fhould also be directed to the dress^of their 
children, and amusements should be furnished them, adapted to their 
situation in life. Above all things, t'^ht dresses should be avoided, and 
they should not be permitted to sit for a long while, as this practice is sure 
to induce diseases of the spine, which ever after affect the comfort and 
happiness of females. These lines give but a faint and general sketch of 
the ends of Femde Education, and the means that should be adopted to 
secure the desirable end. We have not time to expatiate on" the topic, 
but it will not be long before a pamphlet will be published on this subject, 
where Female Education will be carefully discussed, and proper remedies 
recommended. 


LINES 

OSf THE DE.VTll OF MY NEPHEW, WHO DIED AT BREAK OF HAT. 

(For the “ Oriental Magazine'*) 

Weep not for me fondest mother, 

Whilst with death I struggle so; 

Stay thy bitter tears, my fa^er, 

** Mom advances, let me go.** 

Strive not thus to keep me longer 
In a world of sin and woe ; 

Now the pangs of death grow stronger, 

“ Mom advances, let me go.’* 

See my little bosom heaving, 

View my sl^tter'd body too : 

Can you grieve, then, at ray. leaving ?— 

** Mom advances, let me go.” 

farewell, then, my deafest mother, 

Tadief , Aciotds, and sisters, too ; 

Strive. your sighs and tears, to smother— 

** Morn advances let me go^*’ 

/ . H.B. 
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The Meh being on the eve of termination, and the weather promising 
to continue fair and pleasant, Indcrbassee and her father, liabitcd as 
before, prepared to leave Praag immediately, and resume their journey to 
the imperial city, where they hoped to lea^ji some intelligence of the 
object of their most anxious inquiry, and, to Indcrbassee in particular, 
of her most earnest solicitude. Beyond one occurrence of an extraordinary 
kind, nothing worthy of attention took place on their progress to their 
destination. 

It was early in the morning, before the sun had risen, when they 
arrived at a large and populous village, and there saw a number otTfien, 
women, and children assembled under the shade of a large, aged tamarind 
tree. On their approach they observed a venerable old man, with grey 
hairs on his head, and a long, white beard hanging down to his chest, 
standing in the midst, and holding a beautiful young woman by the wrist. 
He was engaged in a warm altercation with a youth of a most prepossessing 
exterior, who, on his part, exhibited signs of no little uneasiness and 
amazement. All three were persons of the mahomedan caste, and the old 
man angrily accused the last of the desertion of his* wife without any 
apparent cause or reason that he could fathom, and vehemently insisted 
upon his receiving her back, and providing for her, as he was bound to do 
as well by the laws of god and man, as by the ties of natur«al affection 
and attachment. He complained to the people, that his daughter had been 
married to the young man not many months since ; but that his son-in-law, 
the young man before him, had, shortly after his nuptials, most unaccount- 
ably left her, and disappeared he knew not, and could not say, where ; 
that for several weeks he and his daughter had travelled from place to 
place in search of the truant; and now that, after encountering innumerable 
difficulties, escaping unheard of dangers, and experiencing various 
troubles and disappomtments on his account, they had at last found him, 
he had the singular assurance to deny all knowledge of him, and disavow 
all connexion with his daughter. ^ Sid any person over hear the like 
before ?’ exclaimed the old man, and leaning on Noqrun’s shoulder, for that 
was the young woman’s name, burst into tears, in which the latter instantly 
joined in a copious shoerer. Ibrahim, for so wasNoorun’s father called, 
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then appealed to the people for justice, and pushing his daughter towards 
her supposed husband, again vocifcrou^sly insisted on his taking her l)ack. 
The young man, on the other hand, strongly protested against this act of 
Tiolence ; declaring his entire innocence of the offence laid to his charge, and 
positively denying his being married to Noorun, whosb very name, ho said, 
he did not know, and whoip he had never seen until that moment. He 
concluded with stating, that he thought it hard that a strange female should 
be thrust upon him, when he had a wife of his own in his native town, 
which he had quitted onfy a few dayj^ ago in quest of employment. This 
avowal, unfortunately for the young man, served only to confiim Jbhe truth of 
Ibrahim's story, and Noorun taking advantage* of the feeling exhibited in her 
favor, quitted her father's hold, and clinging to the former, implored him in 
the softest tone, by all the love and regard Avhich, she said, he boie her and 
had always manifested for her, not to be so faithless as to disown her, and so 
cruel as obstinately to persist in his detcrininalion to abandon her. Again 
bursting into tears, which seemed to be always at her command, ‘ Cassim’ 
she sobbingly said ‘ Cassim, my own sweet husband, will you not answer ; 
will you be deaf to my entreaties to take me back into your 
arms, or are you resolvecj^ unrelentingly to forsake mo for ever ?' At 
the enunciation of his name, which Noorun had either guessed, or 
learned by accident, the young man started, but remained silent and 
thoughtful for a while. 

It was in vain that the unhappy youth reiterated his utter ignorance of 
the parties who assailed liim, and in whose behalf an increased sympatlxy 
warti&trayed by the byc-standers, who, convinced of the correctness of 
Ibrahim’s statement, and of the falsehood of that of the young man, 
peremptorily and threateningly insisted on his receiving back his wife, 
who to personal attractions of no ordinary kind, and the most insinuating 
blandishments added a most melodious * voice and captivating manners, 
sufficient to melt the hardest heart. Finding it useless to offer further 
resistance, and dreading the consequences of continued stubborncss, 
Cassim, making a virtue of necessity, consented after a little more pursua- 
tion to yield, and taking Noorun by the hand, retired to one of the secluded 
■apartments of the Serai. 

It may be easy to imagine the state of Cassim's mind, which was cer- 
tainly in no enviable mood. The gay, the thoughtless, and the profligate 
would, no doubt, congratulate him on his good fortune in possessing with 
such facility a youthful female of such charms as those of which Noorun 
- could boast. The remainder of the day was passed in perfect quietness. 
Twilight too was soon over, when night came on ; but the stars,-*— those 
.etemd self-kindled lamps of heaven, that illumine the pathway of a seraph 
on its errand of mercy,— that transmitting their radiance in drops of gold 
on the earth, seemed, as it were, to transform all objects on which they fell 
into images of their own glory,— served, in some measure, to chase away 
its thickening gloom. 

When the hour for retirement arrived, Noorun appeared quite re- 
luctant and disinclined to join Cassim, insomuch that the latter felt sur- 
prised, and reproached her for her caprice in at first forcing herself 
on him, and next refusing to share his bed with him* Noorun was 
sad, and her repugnance seemed obviously to sprmg from a cause very 
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different from that to Avhich he appeared to impute her coyness. Cassini 
renewed his importunities, and NooVun, unable longer to repress her feel- 
ings, commenced weeping and sobbing aloud, till Cassim pierced to the heart 
by her grief, and perplexed by such strange contrariety of conduct, the reason 
of which he could neither guess nor understand, bi'gged of her most earnest- 
ly to inform him what ailed and distressed her. replied only with a fresh 
gush of tears ; and it was, after rcj)eat#d entreaties, that she recoi^ered her 
composure sufliciently to be able to satisfy Cassim’s iruiuiries. Yet she evi- 
dently shrunk from making a disclosure, which if 4t did not risk her father's 
life, at least menaced her Avith utter and irretrievable ruin. She, hoAvever, 
felt no anxiety on her oavii account ; but avjis concerned chieily for 
Jicr aged parent. Still she relli‘ctcd, that if she repented of her 
intention,* and retracted from her purpose, she must choose - the allcr- 
natiA'e of perilling the safety of the youth, for Avhom, from the very 
inoruent she had cast her eyes on him, sluj had begun to cherish 
feelings of sincere and devoted attachment; but slie persuaded herself, that 
by earnestly pleading in behalf of her father, she might ])ossibly succeed 
in moving pity in Cassim’s bosom, and averting the threatened danger 
from the former. In this hope she resolvcx^l to make a full and candid 
disclosure, regardless of all consequences to herself. She wished to speak, 
Imt utterance Avas denied her, and broken accents c[uivered on her lips ; 
again and again she attempted to artieulate ; again and again half-stittcd 
words faltered on her tongue, till Cassini, p(;rcciving Noorun’s embarrass- 
ment, clasped his arms round her neck, and imprinting a tender kiss on 
her fair cheek, begged of her in a kind and conciliating tone not ICff be 
alarmed, but freely to speak to him. 

Kneouraged by Cassini’s tender and endearing caresses, and making a 
violent eflbrt to overcome her hesitation, Noorun exclaimed in a hoarse 
and tremulous voice, ‘ 1 am a tuitggin.’ Cassim involuntarily recoiled, as 
from the sting of a scorpion, and th(;n, starting up, stared at Noorun Avith 
mingled wildness and terror, quaking in all his limbs. Noorun again 
burst into tears, Avnmg her hands in agony, cast herself at Cassim’s 
feet, and clung to them Avith a convulsive grasp. She tissurcd him, by all 
that was sacred, that he had nothing to fear from her, and requested him 
to sit doAVii, and quietly listen to her story, when she Avould satisfy him, 
that his apprehensions Avere groundless. Cassim obeyed, and Noorun 
assured him that so far from harboring any Avicked design against his life, 
she had by her confession, placed not only her oAvn safety, for Avhich she felt 
no concern, but also that of an aged parent at his entire disposal. She 
concluded Avith observing, that her frankness was a sufficient proof 
of the trijth of her statement, ami she hoped that it Avould tend to remove 
from his mind every suspicion of her treachery, and secure his confidence 
in her honesty and fidelity to him ; if not, he Avas at liberty to avenge 
himself, by striking her dead at once, since she Avas alone, helpless and un- 
protected. Cassim Avas satisfied, and believed that Avhatever her real 
intentions may have been originally, and Avhalevcr attempts she might have 
meditated at first, her heart had since relented towaids him, and tliat she 
was noAV as anxious of sparing his life, as she was before desirous of destroy- 
ing it ill order to rob apd plunder liim. 

Noorun further informed Casiftm that her father Avas born and had been 
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bred up a Thuy^ and that having followed this profession for years past, he 
was driven by the infirmities of age and consequent debility of constitution 
to initiate her by degrees into the mysteries of his calling for their support. 
Though her nature at the commencement instinctively revolted at the 
murders she saw committed, and the atrocities which i^hc would be shortly 
called upon to perpetrate, yi^t in course oftime,which is nature’s most skilful 
tutor, both for good and for evil, Jief feelings were gradually blunted, and 
practice, that makes every thing perfect had, erelong, quite famili^ized her 
with scenes of horror, antf reconciled her to deeds of blood. Having heard 
of his arrival at the village that morning, a plan was concocted by her father 
and herself to decoy him into, her power, and strangle him in his sleep ; but 
that, having from the moment she had cast her eyes upon him, become pre- 
possessed in his favor, she had secretly resolved to save him, though at the 
risk of incurring her father’s eternal displeasure, and at some hazard 
to her own safety, for which, she repeated, she cared nothing. She more- 
over told Cassim, that she and her father were in the habit of travelling 
from country to country in quest of victims, and that whenever they met 
with one, she was forced on him under the same pretext as had been 
used towards him ; that having so far succeeded in their nefarious object, 
she would, in the dead of the night, and under cover of the darkness, ac- 
complish their diabolical object, and after rilling the murdered man, de- 
camp to some other place, and there repeat the same act with like success. 

So candid, so honest, and unreserved a disclosure, challenged credit, and 
was certainly entitled to receive it. It tended in no small degree to (piict 
Cassini’s apprehensions, and he trusting to the fidelity of the beauteous 
Tlmggin, retired with her to rest. Early on the morrow, while he was yet 
asleep, old Ibrahim, with an exulting heart, sparkling eyes, and features 
lighted up with a smile, made his appearance at the door of the apart- 
ment occupied by Cassim and his daughter, and asked her if the deed 
was done. On her replying in the negative, he forgot his usual 
prudence, and upbraided her dilatoriness in an angry tone, exasperated as 
he was by her disobedience, and vexed with disappointment. The noise 
made by Ibrahim roused Cassim from his slumbers, when the former de- 
manded the restoration of his daughter ; telling him, with a contemptuous 
laugh, that she was mt his wife. Cassim, of course, peremptorily refused 
to deliver up Noorun, and declared his determination to oppose lier father, 
if he attempted violence. The clamour and scufHe which ensued here- 
upon soon collected a mob around the belligerent parties, when Cassim, in 
his turn, appealed to the people against the inconsistent and unaccountable 
conduct of old Ibrahim in, at first, forcing his daughter on him under the 
plea of her being his wife, and next denying that she was married to him. 
The villagers were highly incensed at IbraUm’s strange and contradictory 
behaviour, and drove him away with hisses. 

inderbassee and her father also renewed their journey, reflecting on the 
singular incidents which had occurred during the past four and twenty 
lipurs. While they could not but -severely condemn the dreadful career 
which Noorun had led, they could not, at the same time, withhold their 
commendation of her generosity towards the young man, who had been so 
easily inveigled into her power, and who might hav^ been made away with 
with equal facility. A few days march brought them witliin sight of their 
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destination, situated on the banks of tlie Jumna, wlioso clear and bright 
stream washed the base of the impcnal city of Agra, and glistened in the 
rays of the morning sun, and whose dancing waves rolled in gentle mur- 
murs created by the ruifllngs of the breeze that, in cold and iitful gusts, 
swept over its placid *bosom. 

If the view of a town, however large, yet insignificant in many respects, 
struck Inderbassee with surprise, her woftder and admiration in beholding 
one so grand, so stupendous, and magnificent as ^gra was at this period 
must have been proportionately great. Her eye was first caught by the 
towering bj^ttleinents of the fortress, and for some minutes they were 
fixed on them in silent contemplation of their extent and vastness. 
When, however, she passed the lofty portals of the city, and perambu- 
lated the spacious streets and splendid avenues, her amazement increased 
at every step, and she gazed with speechless awe on the superb 
and stately structures w'hicb peered one after another in rapid succession, 
like the sublime creations of magic. Unaccustomed, as she had been, to 
spectacles of such splendour and magnificence, as now presented themselves 
to her view, in the bewilderment of an excited imagination, worked up to 
its highest pitch by a variety of circumstaiiQps, she thought she beheld 
before her the residences of beings that did not belong to this earth of ours, 
and fancied that she trod on fairy ground. Numerous glittering ecpiipages 
of all descriptions, — (dephants with turrets on their backs ; horses richly 
caparisoned, and carriages drawn by bullocks with their heads and horns 
fantastically painted, covered witli gorgeous trai)pings, and carrying riders 
in gay and sumptuous attire, met her attention every moment and in e^»ry 
direction. 

They were not located more than two or three days, before Iri- 
derbassee’s father learned, on inquiry, and informed his anxious 
daughter, that their late guest tons in the city, but kept in close coiiHiic- 
rnent, and that it was intended shortly to remove him to Prang ^ to he in- 
carcerated therefor life, as it was not deemed prudent or safe to keep him at 
Agra, lest the populace should pity his ease, become interested in his favor, 
and attempt to rescue him from iinprisoumciit. In addition, he told her 
that strict and positive orders had been recently issued to the governor of 
Allahabad for the erection of suitable edifices beyond the Jls of the 
town for the custody of the prince and his family, and that tiicre were no 
means of access to him, as he was guarded with the utmost care and vigi- 
lance ; nor was there any chance of his being seen, except on occasions of 
festivals, when he was permitted to make his appearance at Durbar^ but 
only as a prisoner, in order to humble his pride, and degrade him 
in the eyes of the people. This was sad news to both, and especially to 
Inderbassee, who was exceedingly desirous of seeing Khoosroo, and she 
taxed her ingenuity to the utmost to contrive a plan for gaining admit- 
tance, in some disguise, into the presence of the prince, or at any rate for 
obtaining a sight of him, though only for a while. Several schemes occur- 
red to her imagination, and she, at length, fixed upon one as the most 
feasible. 

It was soon rumoured, that on the seventh day of the next new 
moon, a grand mutch would be given at the palace, and a splendid dis- 
play of fire works take place in the courtyard at night in honor of the 
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birth-day annivcrBary of prince KuiTeem. This event seemed to fur- 
nish Inderbassce with the opportunity sought for with a view to 
carry her plan into execution. Having, therefore, ascertained the name 
and residence of the best of the several Taaeffas engaged for the oc- 
casion, she called upon it, and having exhibited her style of performance, 
found no difficulty in enlisting herself as one of the dancers. 

On the appointed evening, Indurbassee proceeded to the house of the 
Tcboeffa^ to wliich she had engaged herself, and joining the party who were 
ready to set off, accompanied tliem to the palace. She had changed her 
dress ; but instead of choosing the garb of a female preferred ipid wore the 
apparel of a boy ; which, however inconsistent with her sex, seemed to 
suit her youth and to set off her beauty admirably well. She had on a pair 
of scai’let silk trowsers, and a crimson muslin both adorned at the 

edge with silver fringes. A turban of the same colour concealed her long 
black hair, except a few curls Avliicli escaped from beneath its folds and hung 
down to her shoulders, and over the nape of her fair and highly polished neck, 
which was also decorated with a string of diamonds and pearls, while lier 
slender wrists and finely -formed ankles were iiicircled with rings of gold. 
Inderbassce looked enchanting in this metamorphosis, and probably 
many young creatures mistaking her sex, sighed for her in secret, and 
would have thought her affections cheaply purchased at any price. 

The report of the tmmrmhah had spread ‘ far and wide,* and, as usual, 
collected a vast concourse of spectators in front of the royal mansion ; and 
not being permitted to enter within, they stood outside, (piictly listening to 
the strains of music Avhich sounded within, and patiently waiting to witness 
the pyrotechnic exhibition, Avhen it should take place, and which Avas pre- 
pared on the grandest scale known before. The illumination too was 
exceedingly splendid. liighted lamps, arranged in different and fantastic 
figures, cast such a broad glare around for a considerable distance, as almost 
to convert night into day. The combined effect of the music and illuiniiiation 
Avas so Avonderful, that acclamations of Wuh^ W(ifb^ shubbaft^ simul- 

taneously burst from the lips of the assembled imdtitudc at short intervals, 
and disturbed Ihd birds from their roosts on the trees in the palace 
garden. 

It Avas at an advanced stage of the night that the to Avhich Indei- 

basscc belonged, Avas called up ; and, naturally timid, as Avell as unused 
to such a crowd, she came forward Avith ‘ fainting steps and slow’ : — her 
countenance Avas pale from fear, and her e)cs cast down from modesty. 
Kveiy one gazed at her with an admiration Avhich was expressed in Ioav 
whispers, at her beauty and generally engaging appearance. Jehangeer, 
the lord of the Avorld, as his name implied, dressed in a suit of silver cloth 
and glittering Avith jcAvels, Avas seated on the peacock throne, attentively 
scanning the features and figure of the neAV performer ; on his right leaned 
his second son, prince Kurreem, afterAvards Shah Jehan, attired in an 
equally gorgeous suit ; but the place on his left, Avhich, oil account of his 
degradation, had been assigned to Khoosroo, Avas vacant, as OA^ercome by 
his feelings he had retired for aAvhile. When Inderbassce had sufficiently 
recovered from her perturbation, she ventured to raise her head, and 
throAV a furtive glance around in search of the , object of her anxiety, 
but Avho Avas liiinsclf utterly unconscious of her presence, without discover- 
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inj(v liirn among ‘the number of Oomras, Emirs, and Courtiers who thronged 
the court to excess. 

After all the other dancers had done, Inderbassco rose in her turn, and 
such was the skill and grace with which she performed her part that she was 
greeted with reiterate*d shouts of applause. The acclamations served but 
to inspire her with fresh animation and confidense, and she exerted herself 
to such a degree, as happily to succeed iiif aftbrding the highest gratification 
to every one. Even Jehangecr, who had accordiiig to eastern eticpiette, 
hitheito preseiwcd an austere and a dignified deportment, could not refrain 
from freely expressing his satisfaction at Inderbassec’s performance, which 
he loudly declared had never !)een seen equalled. Exclamations of Wah^ 
tmh, shahfifis^ shahhas, hecah A7/.ooft, keeah khooh^ involuntarily burst from 
time to time from the lips of the audience, and gifts of considerable value 
were heaped upon Inderbassoc by way of reward and encouragement. 

Khoosroo returned and resumed his seat. He saw Indcrbassee, but 
was unable to recognize her in the disguise she had assumed. The exertion 
she had made had flushed her countenance with a roseate bloom, and 
communicated a more than common lustre to her eyes, which added much 
to the natural fascination of her charms ; and she went through all the 
mazes of the dance with matchless skill and unrivalled excellence. Her 
cheeks were tinged with a crimson hue ; her body undulated like the 
wavings of the cypress, and her bosom heaved and fell like the 8>veli of the 
sea ; her eyes sparkled with the brilliancy of the diamond, and her feet 
moved to the cadence of music like the graceful motions of the antelope^ or 
what would bo more appropriate to say, like the soft, but quick, ti*ead of a 
fairy ; and when she raised her arms aloft, 

so round, so fair 

So delicate, it look’d as it were 

Made of soft moon beams ; on her cheek 

The blushes burn, and breathe and speak ; 

Tlie smile eomes from her ruby lips. 

Like the sun rushing from Eclipse ; 

And floats the perfmne in her hair, 

For careless hearts, a fatal snare. 

Vrotect him Alla! who may chance 
To be a youthful stander by, 

As in the slow, the graceful dance 

She shoots the lightning of her eye ; 

And when her voice of music flows, 

Like the richest odour from the rose, 

Let not her notes of magic dart 
Too deep into her hearer’s heart 

Khoosroo sighed, probably from a sense of his degradation, which he 
could not, from the sensitive feelings he possessed, but feci most 
keenly, a» he was made a public spectacle of shame by the secret advice 
of his brother. The sigh was deep and heavy ; it came from the core of 
his heart, which was oppressed with sorrow and melancholy, and reached 

* Some verses were repeated to me in this place by my informant, but 1 have unfor- 
tunately forgotten them ; and as 1 do not pretend to possess the gift of poesy and 
cannot, therefore,' substitute auy thing original in their room, I have, with a view to 
supply the omission, borrowed the above lines from a late East Indian bard, too well 
known to his countrymen to require to be named ; the more so as they, in some respects 
express the sentiments embodied in the poetry that was recited to me. The same ex- 

S lanation will, it is hoped, aSbeount and apologize for the quotation of the passage intro- 
ueed in a previous part of this tale. 
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Inderbassee's ear junt as she had finished tlic last stanza of a song, pur- 
posely addressed to the unhappy prince, and completed a beautiful, but 
difficult evolution of the dance, which was followed with reiterated clap- 
pings of the hand. She raised her eyes, and they lighted on the wan and 
saddened features of the unfortunate Shazada^ who gazed with a fixed, but 
unmeaning, stare at the performer. She perceived his hands were 
manacled with a massy chain of gold, and his legs secured with fetters of 
silver, clearly indicating that lie was in disgrace. 

The circumstance that Khoosroo was present, and a witness of her 
exhibition, cheered her spirits and increased her animation, so as to 
make her exert her best skill to please him itbove all, for whose sake she 
had abandoned the home of her childhood, and where, till no^y, she had 
enjoyed that peace and happiness, which arc to bo found, even in the 
humble dwelling of the poor and the indigent, and equally in the still 
humbler shed of the ment' leant. Depressed as Khoosroo was in his mind 
by a sense of his degrade, ment, he was, notwithstanding, somewhat delight- 
ed with the performance, which he thought was not only unsurpassed but 
unequalled, except by that of one alone, when he recollected, and he could not 
but remember it, the scenehe had witnessed on the night on which he had 
accompanied Hoossainec, whether in sober reality, or in a delusive dream, 
to the Court of Indra : but that being ho knew was far, far away ; and 
he again sighed, and a few burning tears coursed down liis pallid cheeks. 
Hoossainee’s disguise effectually prevented her being recognized by the 
prince, while he w'as himself, of course, perfectly known to her; and it 
seemed neither prudent, nor did it comport with her design or inclination to 
disclose herself to him at that time. 

Jehangeer was in raptures ; he pulled off a large emerald ring from' his 
finger and flung it to Inderhassec, who immediately stooj)cd, picked up the 
jewel, and retreated. Next followed a rich Cashmere shawl, cmbroidereil 
at the edges and borders with gold thread intermixe<l with pearls and 
precious stones of a small size, and tastefully worked into different kinds 
of flowers. After some minutes the emperor pulled off a diamond necklace 
iand threw it over Indorbassce’s head, as she advanced towards him in one 
of the mazes of the nautoh^ till Jehangeer overcome with transports of 
delight demanded of Inderbassee to ask any thing she pleased, and pro- 
‘mised that her wish, however extravagant, should be gratified, at what- 
ever cost. This was the moment for which Inderbassee had long patiently 
hatched and waited : she bent half her body and made a low tusUemaut^ or 
obeisance, and in that posture declared, in a soft and modest tone, that she 
would be contented with the gold chain and silver fetters worn 
by Khoosroo- Jehangeer was unprepared for such a request, which 
was wholly unexpected, and remained silent for a while; but he 
liad passed his royal word, and could not retract it without disgrace. 
Prince Kurreem w'as both surprised and angry, and would have 
indignantly ordered the audacious boy to be turned out, but policy 
obliged him to smother his resentment for the present, and Jehan- 
geer, after a little reflection, and apparently ashamed of his hesitation, 
gave orders for the chain and fetters to be knocked off, and given to Inder- 
bassee. They were the only gifts she prized, and she cheerfully resigned all 
the other costly ones to her companions, who praised her ganeiosity, 
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and by no means regretted her cbpice. The emperor retired towards 
morning, and the assembly immediately broke up and dispersed. Inder- 
basseee also returned to her lodgings in the Serai, overjoyed with having 
seen Khoosroo. « 

For some days the subjeet of general conversation was about Inder- 
bassee’s performance, and the most unbounded panegyrics were lavished 
on its style. Inquiry was made after the*now dancer, who, strange to say, 
was quite unknown in the city; indeed, he had notevpn been heard of before; 
nor could any one say whence he had come, for she was believed to be a 
boy, and w 4 iilher he had suddenly disappeared. Though she was dili- 
gently sought after, yet she could be found no where, so effectually had 
her disguise concealed her sex. It is true that she daily mingled 
with people in ordinary intercourse, hut her present change precluded 
recognition, and Inderbassee was not inclined to gratify public curiosity 
by discovering herself. Having had but one object of paramount interest 
in view, and that object having been accomplished in some measure, she 
was contented to sink into her former obscurity and retirement. 

A strict watch was kept over Khoosroo since his fetters were knock- 
ed away, and his confinement, before suffiilicntly irksome, was now 
rendered more galling, by all communication even with lus family 
being positively cut off. The unnatural jealousy of his brother 
had suggested the adoption of the above precaution as necessary to the 
security of the prisoner, and it made the situation of the unfortunate prince 
almost unendurable. The few indulgences, which had hitherto been 
shewn to him, were withdrawn, and Khoosroo was subjected to stricter 
scrutinies, severer privations, and greater hardships. 

On the receipt of intelligence from Praatj^ that the structures intended 
for Khoosroo’s confinement, as a state criminal, were completed, a royal 
fiarman was issued for his removal to that place. In a few days, he com- 
menced his journey escorted by a large body of horsemen, who had re- 
ceived private orders from Prince Kurreem to cut him down, if he at- 
tempted to make his escape. It may well be imagined, that Inderbassee and 
her father, as a matter of course, followed in the prince's train, and occasion- 
ally, when Khoosroo felt so disposed, the former was called upon to sing and 
play before him for his diversion ; but even music with all the charms 
and influence ascribed to it could not chase away the grief and melancholy, 
which, since his last discomfiture, and more particularly on account of the 
indignities which had been heaped upon him from that period, had preyed 
upon his mind. Nothing of any note occurred on the progress to Allahabad, 
where Khoosroo arrived in a little more than a month. The buildings were 
erected beyond the precincts of the town, and enclosed by high walls on 
all sides. They were four in number, constructed of large slabs of stones 
hewn and brought from hills at a distance of twenty four miles, and looked 
more like mosques or mausoleums than edifices intended for imprisonment. 
Although a very close surveillance was maintained over Khoosroo, yet he 
was 80 far left at liberty as to be permitted to walk all over the garden, 
which was named after him, Sultan Khoosroo*s garden, and stocked with 
all sorts of flower plants, and fruit trees; but he was, under no pretence, to be 
allowed to extend his elcursion beyond its limits, since the ground was suffi- 
ciently spacious for exercise. 

VOL. II,— NO. III. 
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i At thw junttiire Khoosroo’s own pe^’sonal retiiiuo consisted of only a few 
old aenants, and fewer adherents who were zealously and faithfully attach- 
ed to him, butwhohad persevoringly followed him through all the phases of 
his fortune, and who clung to him most tenaciously under every reverse of 
the ftaitle. His wife and children were permitted to accompany him, and they 
bjr their constant and unremitting attention and endearments, contributed 
much to soothe his feelings; but they were lodged, in accordance to oriental 
custom, in separate apaitjpynts built within a few paces of those occupied 
by liira. Once lodged safely within the walls of his prison, no restrictions 
were deemed necessary to be put upon their intercourse witlwach other ; 
and this was an indulgeiice,which judging from prince KiiiTecm’s temper and 
policy, was scarce!} to he expected, hut which tended somewhat tomakc their 
situation tolerable, and to reconcile them to their destiny. Domestic joys 
and comforts supply the surest alleviation to human misciy, and enable the 
suiFercr to support himself with comparative iinconccun the sharpest 
affliction, which would, under other circnmstauces, overwhelm his spirit 
and crush liirn under its weight. 

Khoosroo had been some months in durance, when a report, one day, 
accidentally reached him, that the emperor was so seriously ill that faint 
hopes W'ere entertained of his recovery. This, indeed, was sad news to 
him, and it filled his heart with ihedetipest grief; for he l\ad every reason 
to dread, that if his father died while he continued in confinement, his 
wily brother would, undoubtedly, take advantage of his absence, er(*atc a 
feeling in favor of his own pretensions, and usurp the throne. He likewist? 
feared, that in such a case, not only would his own hopes of siic(‘ession bo 
utterly cut oft’, but, in all probability, his very safely w'ould be hazarded by 
tlie ambitious designs of his crafty brother. Ilis apprehensions 
on these scores were but too justly founded ; for inimedialoly after the empe- 
ror’s indisposition, and consequent incapability to manage the affaiis of 
Uie state, as well as on learning the opinion of the physicians that be would 
not survive many days, Prince Kurreem had desj)atclied an express to his 
Agents at Allahabad to murder Klioosroo and Jjis whole family ; and it 
need scarcely be told how strictly those injiinclions were obeyed, as the 
sequel will shew. 

. Khoosroo, as may he supposed, formed many schemes for his escape, 
but failed in all his attempts to effect it, so narrowly was he watclied. 
Since the receipt of the above instructions the guards had been doubled, 
9nd every species of annoyance was practised to vex and liarass him. lie, 
however, bore these cruelties with patience, in the expectation that an op- 
portunity would yet offer for his liberation, and then he would take care to 
avenge on his eneiniesthe wrongs they now heaped onhiin. Butno such oppor- 
tunity ever presented itself, and Khoosroo was compelled to submit to all the 
barbarities which they chose to inflict upon him and his innocent family 
without murmuring, 

' Since receiving information of the sickness of the emperor, Khooeroo had 
onceor twice observedsparksof fire emitted from the stamp of the Prophetlshand 
as prognostications of coming misfortune; butbadpaid no particular heed to the 
warning.* One bright and clear evening, he was seated on ti^iuck^postf listen:^ 

* The Prophet Ali was one of the most zealous eonverts of Mahomet, and the latter 
was so fond of him, that he gave him his daughter Fatima in marriage. AU Had t^vo 
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Lng, in a i)ensive inuod, to one of Inderbassec’H euchantuig songs« accom- 
panicd by the sweet strains of her g\iitar. It was a lovely night ; the beauf- 
tcoiis stars twinkled in the sky, which trhttcred sj) brilliantly that it seemed 
to have caught, as it were, a glow from tlu? smile of an angel, and ti^ansmit- 
ted it in pure charity*to this dark world of ours. The moon flnng a broad 
stream ofsilver lighton its sister planet below, als<» transforming it into iUovm 
glorious image; agtiiitle broo/e rustled imiong I lu* foliage of the trees, which 
flourished in rich luxuriance in the garden, and were laden, some with 
blossoms tinted with a variety of hues, and otheri with fruit of the most 
luscious taf^e • in a word, it appeared as if natnr(* kept a holiday in celcv 
bration of the anniversary rtf her nativity. Oli ! who oouhl think that, 
sueh a and amidst siu-h a scv‘n«!, as this, the hewiteljiiig inlluenee of 

wliieli, one would sup])os.;, po.’sossed sudieioiil power to touch and soften 
the he irl of a Heiid, hiil which should yet fall coldly and apathetically on 
that of mill, more cruel and <l(‘adiy in his r<*venge than demons, could he 
selected to perpetrate disuls of horror and darkness, from which the spirits 
of the d imiicd wmuld perhaps iviroil with disgust, aud at sight of which 
hell itself would shudder and shriek wdlh agony : hut man, man could 
commit them, not only with iinlitlerence, but j^lso wdth ovullation. 

For a while, the most ]n*ofound stillness reigned in the garden. Fiiujou- 
raged hy the silence, Inderbassee m(‘ehanieally raiseil her eyes towards 
the heavens, anti olisiu’ved a large star standing directly ovi'r Khoosroo's 
h *ad. It seemed m )vq than commonly Ill'll rons that niglil, for it was Inder- 
hfi'isee's favorite planet, and she Ind often ga/ed at it wdth ])leasiiro andde- 
liglit. It alternately diminislnHl and cnercased in si/e, and was at last sikU 
dciily eclipsed, wlieu a low liissing sound wais heard, and sparks of fire 
wore again seen to issue from the stamp of Ali’s hand. Though the Prince 
continued umnoved, Indcrbassi'c was evidently alarmed; yet even she, 
after a few sceoiids, recovered her composure, and reeoinmenecd singing 
and playing. Khoosroo’s feelings were touched, and sedzing Inderbassee 
hy her wrist, starc'd wildly at her, and demanded to know who and what 
she was. Inderbassee made no reply, hut gently disengaging her hand 
from Klioosvoo’s grasp, ])ut it in her bosom, ajuV drawing thence the gold 
cJiain and silver fetters, held llicin up to his view. 

‘ Ha!’ exclaimed the Prince, ** wh(n*e did'st thou get those vile things ; 
speak; say, where hadst thou them ?’ 

Inderbassee again rcturne.l no answer; hut turning her head aside and 
wiping off the ashes and vermilion which stained her face, stood revealed 
before the astonislnid Prince in all her native and unrivalled charms the 
maid of the rock of Colgong. 

Khoosyoo was amazed beyond measure, and with feelings of joy and 
delight exclaimed, ‘ lloossainee.’ Scarcely, however, had that endeared, 

flonsbyher, named Hiissun anxl Iloossain, both of whuin suflFtTed martyrdom for the 
eake, as it ia said, of their rcliy[ioii ; hiifc who, in rc.ality, fell victims to the just rcuenge 
of the rebel Yezed, as he is stigmatized by some, on arconnt of the elder brother prcr 
Burning to contract a marriage witli a xvomati, to whom he was himself previously en- 
gaged, hut who, from the natural fickleness of her sex, preferred Hussun to hhmf. Per- 
haps it is not generally known that there i.s a class of women, who arc followers of 
Fatima, and who have vowed to lead a life of single blessedness. The order in question 
eonsists chiefly of widows, and their mode of living, after they have taken the vows, iq 
extremely rigid ; for they stldom mix in society, and only frequent houses wheq. par^- 
cular occasion calls them ; arc very abstemious in their meals ; perform all the domestic 
offices, wear no fine clothes or ornaments, reject all luxuries, and cheerfully submit tq 
’every kind of priyation. 
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that most loved name passed his lips, when the stamp of the Prophet's 
hand appeared enveloped in a flame, as betokening some serious and 
near calamity. Khoosroo looked aghast : the sittar dropped from 
Hoossainee's grasp, and uttering a scream, she sunk on the floor. In the 
next instant a loud and piercing shriek was heard, and in an other mo- 
ment Khoosroo’s eldest (daughter Bunnoo, a fairy-like girl, and about 
thirteen years of age, rushed into his presence with a wide gash inflicted 
on her bosom, and blood bubbling in torrents from the wound. In silent 
and unspeakable agony, ihe wretched father clasped his favorite and dying 
child to his breast, and Bunnoo, convulsively clinging to him* faintly ar- 
ticulated,—* My mother ! oh ! my mother, nnfy mother ; my little brothers 
and sisters, — all, all are butchered,* and expired without further.^ struggle. 
Where is the pen that can describe with the truth and fidelity of nature 
the anguish which tore and racked Khoosroo's mind — that was so harrow- 
ed up, at the same time, as to deprive him of the power of utterance, 
and even to deny him the relief which tears often bring. He laid 
the cold and stiflening form of Bunno on the tuckfpost^ and stooped to 
imprint a father’s last kiss on her livid lips, wash her pale checks with a 
fathers’ last tears, and breathp a parent’s parting prayer over his dead child. 
Hardly had these last, sad, and mournful duties been paid ; hardly had the 
accent of the last word died away ; hardly had the last sigh been breathed, 
when Khoosroo, as he was in the act of rising himself received a wound 
in his back ; and before he could turn round to seize the treacherous and 
cowardly assassin, and grapple with him, the blow was repeated by another 
hand, and Khoosroo fell on the body of his daughter, gasped, and ceased 
to live. Hoossainee beheld the dreadful tragedy without being able to 
stir, or utter a syllable for some moments ; she then wrung her hands, 
pulled off her hair, beat her breast, and flung herself on the corpse of 
her lover, clinging to it with such a convulsiveness that it was with the 
utmost difficulty she could be forced, and dragged away from it. 

From that fatal night, Hoossainee was bereft of her senses, became a 
maniac, and fled no one knew or could tell where. The bodies of Khoosroo 
and Bunnoo who was most lovely even in death, and mocked living beauty, 
were interred on the spot where they expired, and those of his wife 
and other children in the building lately tenanted by them. 

After many months, Hoossainee was found one morning dead on 
Khoosroo’s tomb, and buried along side of it. Her father having 
returned to Colgong, was, after the laspe of years, swallowed up alive by 
a Boa Constrictor. 

Sultan Khoosroo’s garden, at one time reported to be in a flourishing, state, in- 
deed the best in the city, is now in a ruinous condition. Siuco Allahabad passed 
into the possession of the British, this onoe beautiful place has been gradually decay- 
ing, so that, at present, it retains merely the name and appearance of a garden. 
ItTs farmed out by the Government, which does not blush to allow itself to be called liberal, 
■at an annual rent of seven hundred rupees, and the farmer complains that Ms contract 
has proved any thing but a profitable spccualation to him. A great part of the ground is 
sown with and other kinds of grain according to the different seasons of the 

year, which with the fruits and vegetables produced, though in scanty supplies from 
want of proper cultivation owing to the natural aridity of the soil, and the .scarcity of 
water, wnich is drawn from a depth of fifty to sixty feet, yield but small gain. Garden 
produce is cheap in the Upper Provinces, from the absence of demand to any great 
extent for the same. Almost every house has a garden attached to it, stocked with a 
variety bf fruit trees and producing vegetables of all kinds, so that the tenant is sup- 
plied with all that he requires for his table from his own ground, and has seldom 
occasion to send to the market for any thing. 
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THE RAJPOOTNEE: 

A TALE BY “ EX SPES.’* 

There are they met — the young and fond- 
That such should ever meet to part ! 

One hour is thoir’s, and all beyond, * 

A chaos of the heart : — • 

She hears him yet his softest sigh — 

The breathing of his lowest word — j 

Sounds that, by lier, beneath the sky, 

Shall never more be heard. T. K. Hervey. 

It was ^ dark, tempestuous night ; black, murky, dingy clouds swept 
across the wide expanse of heaven, the breeze liowled and whistled through 
the branches of the banian and almond, not a star was to he seen ; the 
lightning in its bright caiTcr gleamed across the sky, and the deep 
thunder growled from j)ol(! to pole. It was a fearful night. The waves of 
the swift flowing and noble Nerhudda danced and bounded hither and 
thither, as they flew on their headlong way, washing with flerre roar the 
walls of the town of Hossungabad. But the shrill whistling of the wind, 
and the rattling thunder could not awe love with subjection, for a light 
fairy figure stepped from out the thick foliage that skirts the river, and 
stood on the margin of the stnjam. Her foot rested at the Avater’s edge, 
one small hand lay on her breast, and the other pressed her throbbing 
brow. Her jetty and sleek liair, gathered in interminable folds, lay in a 
large knot on her back. Dark as was the night, those bright, glistening, 
oriental eyes Avere enabled to dispel Ihe thick gloom that immediately sur- 
rounded her. Slie gazed on the Avaves as they rushed over her foot, 
then looking up at the angry face of lieaA^en, she gave vent to her feelings 
in the folloAA'ing strains. Melancholy as the dole ^Ifthe \esper bells from 
some old Gothic toAver arose the sound of that sweet voice, at Avhich the 
storm even hushed its uproar. 

arc our sister flowers, 

Witlicrd all and ^onc, 

In the meadows, in the bowers 
We arc left alone ; 

Wishing Avhilc within its cover 
Bach wan flower withdrew ; 

That like those whose life was over 
We had wither’d too. 

But the air a soothing ditty 
AVhispcred silently. 

How that love and gentlest pity 
Still abode with thee. 

She ceftsed— she started. With lips apart and finger upraised, she 
stood in the attitude of the deepest attention. It was not long before a 
deep manly voice concluded the strain. 

How thy very presence ever 
Shed a sunny glow, 

And where thou wast smiling, never 
Tears were seen to flow. 

The foliage was pushed aside, and a young Maliomraedan stood on the 
green sward before her^ She bounded towards hin» as he met her half 
way, and flinging his arms around her lovely neck, he held her in his 
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indent embrace. Irnpriiitiu^ a loiig^ and burning kiss on her clear and 
haoble forehead, your eong was sad,' my Sectah. What untoward event 
hes caused chill melancholy to hold that otherwise light and gladsome 
resart in his cursed thrall ?” and drawing her tenderly towards him, she 

ted her throbbing temples on his broad and manly breast. 
mi“ Dark forebodings ol\ the future, m^ loved Vuzeer, swept across my 
lisnd. You know, alas, too well* that my stern, liaughty fatluir will never 
volcu to our union. If he even should suspect that I have listened to the 
nows of a iVIalionnnedan^ my days are niinibered. He is a lliijpoot and of 
th mean class. My Vuzeer, my heart misgives me sore. Even the elements 
aircaten dostniction to us. Hark they rage- and shriek, as if conscious of 
sui* sin ! Not, Vuzeer, that I deem it such to hear thy loved voice ; for it 
o as sweet as angels’ whisper ; hut — ^>'et — yvX — there is a sinking of my 
soul within me — Oh if I have done what should not be, Krishna pardon 
me.” 

“ Jjanish these empty shadows from your brain, my SoiJtali : for my 
sword shall extort from thy fatluu* \vhat my lo\o may fail to procure.” 

“ You Would not — would not ? — '<aid Sectah — “ draw your sword on my 
father ! Oh retract — retract, those fearful words, for th(;y cliill mo ! Fate 
is against us, Vuzi;er ; but without thee what should I be ? Oh 1 tremble, 
V’uzeer, at my Father’s rage on the discovery of our loves.” 

“ Fly, tlieii, with me” cried Vuzeer. “ Fly, then, with me my beloved 
S(>clah. My horse stands hard by — Hark ! how he paws the ground. A 
few short momiMits and you are beyond your Fathers reach and them oh 
joy ! Soetah will bo mine for ev<;r." 

No — no,” cried Sectah. “ I cannot, dare not leave him without one 
word of kindness, oflarewcl! to so kind a father. We could not be happy 
under his curse ; for he a llnjpcjot will never he able to hear tlie stain my 
marrying a Mahominedan will bring on his house, and in tlic moment of 
anger he will curse his only daughter. No, I must not, I ought not. 
Ask him — implore him to consent to our union, picture my misery to 
him without yon, draw upon his feidiugs as a fatluu’ and lic3 will .surely 
relent.” « 

“ Do not I also, my Sectah ? sot at naught all the prejudices of my race 
to he happy with thee ; Oli, who could lend me so luillifully as Sectah. 
Again think you that a Rajpoot is so easily won from his resolution — he 
would rather see you dead, Scetah, than my bride. Tlie nann; of a Mussul- 
man is odious and painful to his car; is it likely then, he will see you tlie 
wife of such a one ? You might as well attempt to turn the planets from 
their course, as a man of his seel from his purpose.'* 

“ Then let us part and forget — wliat do 1 say ? No. not forget ; for that is 
impossible; bullet us resign eachother up and bow to the strokes 'of Fate.” 

“ Never ! never! Sectah. You shall be mine in spite of all the powers of 
heaven and hell.” He strained her with vehemence to his breast. “ Your 
’ love<l image,*’ said hc,“ is too fondly, too deeply cut in every nmve of this 
heating heart, to be ever eradicated.” Then stamping tiercely on the 
ground, “You shall be mine — ^you shall be mine, Seetah, if heaven and 
earth come together.” 

Seetah shuddered at his vehemence, and at what slie deemed his impiety, 
^but sidd nothing. At length disengaging herself from bis warm enil^ace, 
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It waxes late,” said she, “ and we.must part, my Yuzcor. May anf^els 
jyuard and bless you.” With one kiss on her excpiisitely chisscled lips, the 
lovers dc])arted ; the yonnj^ Mahoinmcdan vaulted on his horse and the 
lovely Rajpootneo Wiiiidfd her solitaiy way homewards, nnisinu; on her 
nnhap})y situation. She saw herself in a dark, horrible ^ulfof uncertainty, 
and no outlet appeared that she may dy throusjh It, and no 

Arose on lior darkness and guided tier home.’* 

On one side stood her love for the young, the handsome Vuzecr Klian, 
his nobleiies,^, his rank, his gen^cro'^ity, and, above all, his undoubted lov<‘ for 
her. On the other stood the grim Rajpoot father, with all liis ])rcjiidi(M‘s , 
all his pri<k’, his love for his only daughter, his eonsecpiont anxiety for her 
welfare, his entire suhjoction to the priijsts of his caste, Ins utter ahhorrenee 
of a ISloslem, and all that savoured of Mahomnietanism, and, ahovo all, his 
resolution to wed lier to a distant relation, one, who to personal deformity 
added a mean, cringing, avaricious s])irit, one who could not appreciate the 
loveliness of Social i, 

“ This light of love the puiity of giace 
The mind, the music, bieathing from her face,” 

hut as pertaining to the ohject — not of his love — but of bis lust. Scctab 
slunhlered at the horrid picture her “ heat oppressed brain” had con- 
jured up, for she 

“IFnd thought. 

Too long and darkly, till her brain bceame, 

111 its oun cd<ly, boiling and over ^vr(>ught.” 

She had now reached her dwelling, and with a heavy heart slio tried to 
“ woo her pillow.” 

Seetah arose early next morning feverish and barrassod, for licr mind 
was ill at ease. The storm had jiassed away, and all again looked ebocrftil 
and happy where late was contention and strife among the elements. In 
slioit, nature laughed till her sides ached. Seetah, as I said before, rose early 
and taking a little frankincense from an ebony box, that stood in tlnieovner 
of the apartment, she stole gently from the house, fearliil of rousing lit;r 
iath(u*, wlio yet slept in “ cairn repose.!/ No sooner out of the llous^^ ; 
than Se(*(ah liurried on, nor slopped till she reached the little door of a 
temple tliat stood not far from her Father s residence. Slio waited at the 
thrcshhold to recover herself ; then cntcrhig with faltering steps and beating 
heart, she placed her little offering at the base of tho immense idol, which 
with its colossal dimensions, stood glaring at her in the grey light of the 
early dawn. She bowed her head before the grim statue, and with throb- 
bing heart, repeated her moniing orison. She was about to rise, when 
footsteps were heard approaching, and the venerable form of the Priest stood 
beside her. He looked at her kindly for a short time ; then said, “ Seetah 
you arc out betimes this morning ; sure something very unusual must have ‘ 
occurred to have brought you so early to this holy shrine. Besides, I now 
remember, that for some time past you have looked ill, as if you were 
labouring under the sickness of tlie soul, and I am also son-y to observe, 
you have not been so punctual in your visits to this temple. Something, 
grievdus must sit heavily on your soul. Tell me, then, all, and you shall 
have an old man’s prayers, and an oM than s blessing if it will avail you* 
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any thing:*’ Seetah was won by the old man’s kindness, who seating 
himself beside her, repeated his request. She cast her eyes to the ground ; 
they seemed to fill to overflowing, till bowing her head on her knees she 
gave way to the emotions that filled her aching heart Jjy a flood of tears. 
The venerable priest was touched by her seemingly unhappy situation ; 
he gently took her hand irf his, and stroking back the silky locks from her 
gentle forehead, “ Poor Seetah,’' skid he; “ to what am I to attribute these 
burning tears ? Do not sob so heavily, iny child : tell me all that has be- 
fallen thee, and I shall endeavour to pour into thy heart the balm of 
consolation.” Seetah raised her head “ alas father, I cannot say whether 
I have sinned or not, I am w^;etched ! Oh very wretched, surrounded 
on all sides by gloomy uncertainty !” ^ 

“ What are they, my sweet child said the man. “ Perhaps I may be 
able to clear the path of those briars that enter those gentle feet.” Seetah 
again bowed her head through terror and anxiety, and could only say, “ He 
loves me, father he loves me.” 

“ Oh, it is as I guessed,” said the old man, smiling ; “ set your heart at 
rest, child, set your heart at rest. It is true, your father intends you 
should wed a distant relation, but he will not make you miserable by 
uniting thee to one whom thou dost not love. Let me know, then, the ob- 
ject of thy affections. I trust he is no scapegrace, for such beauty as 
your’s, my child, was not given you by the gods to be cast away recklessly. 
Who then, my child, is this individual ? 

“ Oh ask me not — ask me not.” 

Nay, my child, I have not asked you from mere curiosity, but through 
anxiety for thy welfare. Thou art the loveliest and best behaved maiden 
in all this populous town of Hossingabad, and thou must not throw tliy.self 
away. Let me, then, direct thee,” 

But my father, spurn me not, oh have pity,” shrieked Seeta, in the 
extremity of terror “ he is of another creed, but he is — 

“ What !” shouted the old man, rising suddenly, and retreating from 
her side, as if pollution was in her touch. Seetah hid her face in her 
hands, then wringmg them, she knelt before the aged man and attempted 
to clasp him round the knees, but he, eluding her grasp, she fell on the 
floor on her face. The Priest relented, and walking switlly to her side, 
he raised her from the ground. 

“ Oh, my father,” cried Seetah, flinging herself before him, while the 
tears coursed each other down her lovely cheeks, “ Oh, my father, though 
a Mussulman, he is indeed all that’s good. There is naught evil in his 
nature ? he does not laugh at or deride the Hindoo’s god and — and — ^he 
loves me : you will not separate us surely, my father, and oh, s/.rengthen 
and advise. I am wretched, very wretched.” 

. My daughter,” said the old man, ** if thy father should hear this ac- 
cursed tale, he will destroy thee, and then that manly heart would be 
crushed by remorse, till it groaned and burst— and it will be )hy handy 
work. Thou wilt break the heart of him who gave thee birth, played with 
thee, fondled thee, nourished thee. Think, Seeta, think how his heart 
must have swelled with tender hopes, as he perceived thy infant beauty 
budding forth, and bursting into womanly loveliness under his fostering 
hand. Think to thyselfi imagine, if thou canst, the exquisite feeling of 
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pleasure lie must have experienced as lie saw in tliy tender form the future 
prop and solace of his years of dotage and second childishness. Now 
Scetah, wilt thou now turn and sting him ?” 

“ Mercy — ^inercy,”, — was all the wretched girl could utter. 

“ Pray for strength and mercy to thy god, thou, deluded girl, and then 
depart homeward and endeavour to eradicate this fatal attachment ; for, 
by Kali, I trust, it has not been of so Idng a standing as to be irremedia- 
ble.’* Having said this he retired, and the unhappy Seetah prostrated 
herself before the shrine ; but for some time *to pray was impossible, 
for an aciito sense of desolation and agony rendered utterance hopeless, 
and naught could be beard bull 

“ Choking sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated.” 

At lengtli her emotion faintly subsided, and she poured forth her 
supplications to the senseless image before her ; but yet, by some fatality, 
her thoughts were wafted to other scones, and other individuals. Arising 
dissatisfied with her attempt, she bent her steps homewards, and with a 
breaking heart she sat down at the window. She had been there but for 
a short lime, when the venerable form of the priest was seen walking 
towards her father's dwelling. There was no doubt as to his purpose, 
and Seetah resting her head on the window, still pressed her burning tem- 
ples. At length, the priest was seen to enter the dwelling, and Seetah 
listened with jiainful intensity to the slightest sound. A death-like stillness 
reigned around : naught was to be heard, but the palpitation of her own 
heart, which beat heavily against its prison. The light chirp of the cricket 
grated on licr ear. The suspense was dreadful — she rose — she paced the 
room with hurried and agitated steps — then went towards the door and 
with her ear to the chink, listened attentively. Still naught but a deep 
whispering was to lie heard. She returned to her chair, and resting her 
chin on her arm, she sat the image of despair. Every nerve was strung 
to an acuteness almost insupportable, and the rattle of her bangles 
(at other times unnoticed) pierced her ear. At length, the heavy tramp of 
man fell on her car, and writhing under fear and anguish, Scetah buried 
her face on her lap. The door of her apartment was dashed open, and an 
individual of about thirty years of age, short, robust and sturdy, entered the 
room. It was CSopal Rao, the father of Seetah. The unfortunate girl 
raised her head, and met the gaze of an infuriated parent. Every feature 
was distorted with rage, his hands crossed over bis heaving breast, his 
heavy, dismal scowl, the fire-darting eyes that flashed beneath his shaggy 
brows, the teeth clenched, the lips compressed till the blood almost started, 
all tended no horrify the poor girl. At length, striding towards her he 
took her by the arm, and raising her, “ Look at me,” came deep and 
husky between his gi-ound teeth. Seetah dropped her hands and raised 
her burning, swimming eyes to the face of her parent. “ Seetah thou hast 
dared to hear the vows of the contemner of the gods of the Hindoo : llion 
hast dared to avow a reciprocal attachment ; thou hast brought a stain 
on my name, Seetah, which all the perfumes of Arabia cannot l emovc ; 
now mark my words, deluded girl, “ cried he, grasping her fiercely by her 
arm,” mark my words. ’You must— you shall awake to a sense of the awful 
depth of the chasm on which you stand, you cannot, mark me, you cannot, 
you dare not wed the mi6cr.eant who lias deceived thee. Dost understand ? 

VOL. II.— NO. III. 
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To-morrow, aye to-morrow night see^ thee the bride of Krishna Rao, Let 
my words sink into thy soul, for, by the gods above, I’ll adhere to my pur- 
pose, tho’ I were to see thee a ghastly corpse at my feet.” Saying this, he 
strode towards the door, w'hich he closed with a violence which resounded 
through the building. Sectali 

— stood a inomcn^ aa a Pythoness 
Stands on her tripod, agonized, and full 
Of inspiration gathered from distress, 

Wheneall the lieartstrings, like wild horses , pull 
The heart asunder ; — then as more or less 
Their speed abated, or their strength grew dull, 

She sunk down on her knees by slow degrees. 

And bowM her throbbing head o’er trembling knees. 

Her face declined, and was unseen ; — her hair 
Fell in long tresses, like the weeping willow, 

Sweeping the marble beneath her chair, 

Or rather sofa,— and black despair 
Stood up and down her bosom like a billorv. 

Which rushes to some shore where struggles check 
Its farther course, but must receive its wreck.** 

As may well be expected, Seetali passed a most wretched day. At length, 
the “ shades of evening closed o’er her,” and with them came the detested 
Krishna Rao. He solicited an interview, it was denied ; and her father 
resolved not to compel her to it, assuring Krishna that the next eve should 
see her his. Hours were passed hy the father and Krishna concerning 
the coming event, till the lateness of the time advised them to retire, one 
to his troublesome, painful thoughts, amongst which his daughter's misery 
rose before him in all its hideous colors, and the other to clutch in imagin- 
ation, the perfect form and rich dower of Seetah. When' all were 
hushed in sleep, Seetah, after muttering a prayer for safety, stole gently 
out to the spot ^vherc she was accustomed to meet Vuzeer. The night 
was as lovely as herself. On her reaching the place, she perceived Vuzeer 
reclining against an aged almond tree, gazing wistfully on the clear, broad 
Nerbudda, now flowing gently on its way. The light step of his adored, 
awoke him from his revery, and bounding for^vards, he held her in his fond 
embrace. Seetali sighed heavily as she thought that all this happiness, 
this bright vision was to fade before her, and “ leave not a rack behind.” 
Vuzeer observed that sigh. “ What ! sighing again Seetah,” said he, “ then 
I am, indeed, unfortunate, surely most unhappy in not meriting (as it 
would seem) thy entire confidence. Why this reluctance to instruct me, to 
inform me of thy misfortune; for who hut I sliould share it ?” 

“ Alas ! Vuzeer,’’ said Seetah, “ I never thought thou wert so dear to 
me as I now feel thou art, when I am about to lose thee and that, for 
ever. Vuzeer, to-night we part, never more to meet.” • 

The young Mussulman started back, and gazed on Seetah, as with trem- 
bling knees and tearful eyes she stood before him. 

“ What do I hear, Seetah — sure you jest ; answer, love ?” 

No, Vuzeer ; it were sad to jest on such a topic, but the gods have 
^declared against us. To-mon*ow night, Vuzeer, sees me the bride of 
another !” He staggered towards the almond tree. He clasped his hands 
over his face, and then pressed his bosom with frightful vehemence, as if 
he felt his heart would burst through the intensity of the blow. Poor 
Seetah was not the less affected ; she rushed towards him, and flinging her 
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‘exquisitely tapei*e<]l^ arms around his neck, she wept aloud. Viizeer 
quickly recovered himself, and drawing his keen-edged sword and resting 
the point on the ground, he took her by the waist and gazed intently on 
her face, as if he would pry into her most secret thoughts. To lose such 
heavenly beauty — the thought was intolerable ; and Jbr whom ? a dastardly 
Hindoo ! His breast heaved with lierce cniotians, and imprinting a long 
and burning kiss, he disengaged himself from her embrace and whispering 
in h(‘r ear in the deep tones of despair, “ We shall meet again never to 
piu*t,’ he rushed forward to his steed and niount(?tl, the clattering of whose 
hoofs rnngJicavily on her ear, till they died away in the distance. Seetah 
sat herself at the foot of the bid almond tree, and looked at the broad 
river ilo\\yng before her. She tried, in vain, to account for Vuzeer’s 
sudden depnrliire ; she knew that something dreadful was intended, for that 
drawn sword, that tierce look, that withering scowl, and that burning kiss 
conld not be mistaken. At length the silence of the night, the lovely 
splendor of the moon, the twinkling stars that form the “ poetry of 
heaven,'' the whispering winds that kissed her as they passed, the gentle 
ripple of the river, as it washed the shingles on its margin, all, all, conspired 
to soothe her agitated spirits. Rising, she walked slowly and musing 
as she W'ent to lier (piiet home. Another miserable night, another miser- 
able day were passtid, and as the dreadful lunir approached her feelings 
may better be imagined than described. In the evening her father 
entered her apartment, followed by the hated Krishna, who laid at her 
feet, trinkets studded with gems of value. Her father on their dc- 
])artave from the apartment, requested her to be ready by the following hour. 
Night had now covered this ‘‘ nether world” with her “ dusky mantle,” 
and the temple was richly lit up for the sacrifice. With a bursting heart, 
Seetah proceeded to array herself for the trying occasion, and when 
dressed, sat herself down and thought of her wretched lot. She trembled 
as she brought to mind the last words of Vuzeer. At length, the heavy 
stroke of the gong came swelling on her ear, and at that instant her 
father entered the apartment and briefly said, “ Follow.” But a short time 
only elapsed before they entered the temple, and Sefttah in vain looked 
around for Vuzeer, for she had a presentiment, that he would be 
there. More dead than alive, Seetah was borne to the altar by 
Krishna Rao. The service begun and in the midst of it, he had 
to place on the wrist of Seetah a silver bangle ; but ere ho 
had touched her hand, the door was bui»st open, and, being torn from 
its hinges by the violence of the blow, fell to the ground with a 
deafening crash. Vuzeer Khan, his drawn sabre in his hand, rushed in. 
To cut d«wn the detested Krishna >vas the work of a second ; but Gopal 
Rao seizing his daughter by the waist and plucking liis poignrn d from its 
scabbard, placed it at her breast. “Fiend!” shouted be; “ Fiend!” 
pollute not this holy place by thy execrated presence. Stand aside and let 
us pass, for if thou wilt but move a finger to impede our progress, Seetah 
is a corpse.” He made towards the door. Vuzeer though horrified at the 
prospect before him, stood still for a second, but seeing the object of his 
affections tom from him he rushed forward and stood at the threshold. 

“ Unhand her, infatuated old man, unhand her, I say, ” cried Vuzeer, in 
deep, hoarse accents, “ or by the beard of Mahomet 1 will make thee as the 
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dust thou standst on. Dost perceive that wretched miscreant yet writhing 
in his agony ? Look on him and see thy own fate if thou wilt persist in 
thy mad design.’* 

“ Unbelieving dog,” shouted Gopal Rao; “I defy thee — I spit on thee — 
thus — thus. Again I say let me pass or you will rue it.” 

Vuzeer was racked by contending emotions. He might be the instru- 
ment of Seetah’s death — and if he did not interpose, she was lost for 
ever. What was to be done ? At length the voice of Seetah decided him. 
“ Vuzeer — Vuzeer,” ahrfeked she, “ do you hesitate. Without you what 
is life?” He rushed madly, desperately forward; but ere he could raise his 
sword, the poignard of Gopal had thi-ice found a sheath on the “ gently 
budding” breast of Seetah.’ Laying her at Vuzeer's feet, “ F’end, sec 
thy work,” said Gopal Rao. “ Now stand aside for I am desperate.” 
Frantic with agony and despair, Vuzeer bounded towards the Rajpoot 
and closing with him a fearful struggle ensued. Vuzeer w^as young, but 
urged onby fury and desperate at the tragedy just enacted he had the strength 
of legions in his arm. Gopal W’^as a sturdy, powerful Rajpoot, the death of 
his daughter had struck him to the core, and a fierce desire of revenge 
nerved his arm. Vuzeer had grasped Gopal with the clench of a vice, 
but he might aa well have tried to compress the neck of a hull. Gopafs 
dagger was hurled to some distance, and Vuzeer’s sword was hrokem to 
splinters in the struggle. In the manner of hears they hugged each other, 
tugging and sti*aining, but yet with doubtful result. At length by dint of 
superior strength, and calling stratagem to his aid, Gopal iloored his 
antagonist, and with the crash of an uprooted oak Vuzeer tumbled to the 
ground with his foe upon him. A grim smile of joy lit up the fierce features 
of the Rajpoot, and he rapidly followed up his blows. In the contest the 
body of the lovely Seetah was knocked hither and thither ; neither party 
in their strife of hatred regarded it. Vuzeer. again grasped the neck of 
Gopal Rao— he compressed it with all the strength he was master of, 
till the Rajpoot grew black in- the face. With a desperate effort, he 
freed himself from the Vuzeer's horrid gripe ; and now they laid side 
by side, still struggling forcibly, looking into each other's eyes as the 
hot breath of each fanned his antagonist’s face. At length Gopal felt 
a slight grasp laid on his shoulder, and turning round, he perceived the 
glazing eyes of Krishna fixed on him ; who, with his utmost strength, 
handed him the poignard, and then with a horrid grin expired. A gleam 
of satisfaction flitted across the countenance of the Rajpoot, and V uzecr 
driven to madness by his imminent danger, redoubled his efforts. How- 
ever, Gopal quickly rose from his side and firmly grasping the poignard, 
buried it up to the hilt in his abdomen, and ripping it upwards, ceased not 
till its edge grated on the bone at the chest. With a deep groan Vuzeer 
turned on his face, and taking the cold body of Seetah by the neck, he 
ffuntly uttered, “ One grave for us both,” and breathed his last. The dead 
lay on the dead— they had met never to part. 

To this day the inhabitants of Hossungabad point out a spot of ground 
^hich is held sadred by the recollection of the loves of Seetah Rao and 
Vuzeer Khan. 
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IIEERA ; OR A TALE OF WOi:. 

1. had a dream nhich was not all a dream.” 

Chap. I. • 

In the course of my wanderintfs *thronf^h some of the native In- 
dian territories, I had occasion to call at the coiirt^ and ( aiiital of the Kajah 

of . This potentate was about to celebrate his nuptials wdth th(i 

daughter of an independant Hindoo Chief, or Jngeerdar, of verv petty 
power, who by a refusal darc(\ not disoblige his more dijrnified neighbour. 
The youtkful princess, if such she may be termed, was his only child — 
his sole delight — the object for which ho seemed alone to live, and in 
whom all his affections — tlie last of life was eentonal ; for the aged Jagccr- 
dar had outlived all liis family and kindred, like sonic sole-surviving syca- 
more of one of his own hill forests ; and she his heantifiil and only daugh- 
ter was as the ivy, that cling round its aged trunk, the last rays' of light 
and beauty tliat gilt and glorified, after a day of storms, the setting of the 
western siin. Ileera was hence the child of (‘iidearmenl and indidgcnce ; 
but indulgences and blandishments could not siioil a mind, which whilst 
it was by nature gifted with every feminine grace, Avas (‘asl in a moidd of 
strength and firmness far surpassing the calibre of the g(‘n(;rality of native 
minds of either sex around her. Ileera had, therefore, from these circum- 
stances been indulged in greater latitude and license than the ordinary 
customs of the natives permitted to their females. She had acquired nmcli 
of Mahomedan and Hindoo lore, and the history of her own country ; she 
had examined the religious creed of the pseudo-proplicl of Mecca, after 
having intuitively rejected the wrctclu'd idolatrous chaos of Jier own an- 
cestral mythology ; but from the native strength of Iier intellect, while 
she despised the latter, she turned with disgust, and horror from 
the sanguinary and bloated bigotry of the former. She had even paid 
visits to the European lady of the Emglish Political l^jisident at a neigh- 
bouring court ; and from this pious and excellent lady had acquired an 
insight into the matters and customs, the reasoning and even tlie religion 
of the strangers of Europe. This led to an insatiable thirst in her mind 
after further knowledge, and she obtained permission for a fulnre visit ; 
hut ere that object could be accomplished, her generous English friend had 
left this world for a better, and Heera only found to her regret, that the wi- 
dovver had linked himself to a second marriage to a thing fair indeed, but 
one of fashion and frivolity, and possessed of a mind such as might animate 
a beautiful butterfly, without either education, purpose, or piety : and the 
elegant young Hindoo was disappointedly dismissed with the sapient and 
pious advice that, that creed was but adapted for each individual, to which 
the mere fortuitous chances of locality and nationality had attached him or 
her. It was not long after this period that Heera’s hand was solicited in 
marriage. 

When I entered the Rajah of — ’s capital, I found myself amidst 
the suspended pomp and pageantry of a native Chieftain's wedding. The 
tinsel of gold and silver, of garlands and nowbut-khannahs every where 
met Ijic eye, but there was a general silence, for the Hukeems had 
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despaired of their patient, and the betrothed and beautiful bride, the young 
Heera lay in the last stages of a bilious intermittent. The news had 
reached the court, that an European physician ou his journey was passing 
through the capital. I was called in and my professional aid solicited. 
It pleased Providence to bless my efforts for the recovery of the Ranee. 
I shall not, however, forget the last interview I had with this extraordinary 
and lovely Hindoo female. I can picture her in my mind as before me 
at this moment ; lier symmetrical figure and exquisite face. Slie had sent for 
me for some last professibnal advice, in the case of a future attack from the 
same complaint ; and to pay her debt of thanks and gratitude ; X found her 
reclining on an English sofa, and simply, but tastefully, garbed in the elegant 
drapery of her own oricritarrobes. Her form was sylph-like anej^ delicate ; 
a tinge of rose was returning in the bloom of health to the beautiful bru- 
nette of her soft complexion ; there was the same exquisite expression 
of gentleness united with the native nobleness of her mind, beaming from 
the lineaments of her fine face, and lit up with — but how shall I describe 
it ? — with that eye— one, which of itself was a soul, fit for a Seraph ! 
1 felt I saw for the first lime “ the human countenance divine.” 
I had seen grace and elegance ; I had seen beauty in many 
climes and to various advantages, but never till now with that purity 
of simple, but sub lime, cleg«ance ; with that intellecduality and spi- 
rituality, as if naught of mortal nature or Imman mixture had mingled 
with it or had, like the snake of Eden, passed its slime ()>er its original 
loveliness. Reader, this thing of beauty w as to be the victim of treachery 
and lust, of revenge and gory murder ; and the yet more lovely mind it 
encased was to be eclipsed in a gloomy and violent end ; the flower was 
to waste its sweetness on the desert air ; the gem of ray serene to be con- 
signed to worse than some darkest ocean cave. Never shall I forget the 
vision that then hung before my sight : it was one of those fairy -w’reathcd 
dreams of Elysian existence ! — one of those poetic glimpses of the soul 
of Eden, and its Eve ! 

“ Sahib Hukcem,” said she, as she rose gracefully, “ you will pardoii the 
liberty I have assumed in giving you this trouble ; but it is partly to offer 
you my tlianks in some token of grateful remembrance.” 1 bowed, salaamed, 
and thanked her in turn for the intended honor, “ But before I make my 
small offering,” kindly said the Ranee as she entreated me to be seated, “ will 
you, favor me with an account of yoiu* Christian Creed.’’ “I fear. Lady” said 
I “ that I cannot do justice to the task you have imposed on me for several 
reasons ; first, because I have so recently embraced it from a state of 
infidelity ; next, because I have a very limited power over your tine lan- 
guage ; and lastly, because it requires no ordinary eloquence and sublimity 
to do to the doctrines of that snblime creed even human justice. I have 
however happily anticipated your wish by thinking beforehand what best 
present I could offer to your Highness ; I have brought for your 
acceptance that sacred volume translated in your own tongue, in which alone 
the Christian at once discovers and limits its creed ; this, (laying it before 
her) read, with prayer for light from that heaven whence it came, will 
better convey the sublimities of our faith than any thing human can do.” 

“ Hukeem Sahib,” replied she, with great eagerness, “ this, then, is that 
boon, which my late excellent friend Mrs. ■■ ■'■ promised to obtain for 
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me, blit died before she could procure it. I only wished to be more deeply 
initiated into Christianity ; and oh f could I but enior its pale : for I am, 
though a heathen in appearance, I trust a Christian in belief, in inclina- 
tion, and in heart ; for I could not resist the evidences of trutli, which 
my late friend presented to my mind, and ahovc all, the transcendent, the 
Divine sublimity of character which beamed «in such sacred splendour 
around the character of the Saviour of Man ; but above all, that UK should 
by an atonement for our human depravity pour such a tiood of glory over 
the attributes of the Deity, as to make him a Deity indeed, a Deity full- 
orbed in all his rays, carried with them a resistless evidence. You haie 
over-requited my poor offertng in your anticipated one; still, accept tins 
token of gratitude for your professional attendance,” said the Uaneo throw- 
ing with great modesty, a sparkling chain of pearls and diamonds over my 
neck, “and this” at first checking herself,” hut ipiickly recovering her self- 
composure, “ and this accept, as she affixed to it a plain, hut beautiful, gold 
and ivory croslct,” as one of the sad memorials of one who was your conn- 
trymaii, but — who (and she hesitated) “ but who, if he bo yet in exist- 

ence must now be dead to this heart for ever. I have, but can never part 
with its fellow, which I shall wear in testimony of my Christianity, 
do you wear this one for me. Could they speak, they would reveal 
a talc of hitter recollections, which if not dead, must at least slum- 
ber in this breaking heart as in their sepulchre. My destiny has linked 
mo with a heathen, though a Prince. I feel as if doomed to a sacrifice ; 
may your God and mine he my help, and — and — ” She could say no 
more. I saw the big bright gushing tear in her beautiful eye. I ne^ er 
saw grief so dignified, so deep, so lovely ! I never saw her more. Why 
is it in this fatal world, that all that is beautiful is so fragile, and all that 
is j)ure is so evanescent ? the flower that flourishes and blooms to-day, 
is faded and withered and fallen to-morrow ! — But to return to niy melan- 
choly narrative. 

The Ranee, as I said, was fast recovering her health and beauty. The 
marriage took place shortly after I left, for I could not, though invited by 
the Rajah, stay to witness the sacrifice of such a do^c on the altar of 
senseless Hindoo parental prejudice. When will the native mind rouse 
itself from the abject prostration of their dementing, a despicable supersti- 
tions ? When will woman be raised to the liberty and level that conscience 
demands, and nature ordains ? When Christianity is in the ascendancy, 
and dethrones superstition — then, and then alone may we expect this con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished ! The sequel of this melancholy his- 
tory is, as I received it, as follows. 

There, arc, perhaps, few trials to which human nature is exposed, few of 
those bitter and intense agonies to struggle with and conquer, which the 
human spirit is called, more exquisite than when the good man perseveres 
(ruit coelum, &c.) calmly under the load and pressure of outward calumny 
and violence on bis path and purpose of predetermined rectitude— or when 
the unconquerable patriot, with liberty in ruin around him, prefers falling 
on the broken altar of his fallen country, rather than resigning its banner to 
infamy, and shame, or when, though all the host of hatred and blind 
prejudice stand hard by with hiss and scorn, and not one consenting, one 
approving eye beams on him, save that ‘ eye which seeth in secret, ’ the 
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more tlian human h(=*vo, the conqueror in sufFrance, the genuine Martyr 
auHtained with a spirit from on high, goes, with his hold on tlie skies, 
iinsw^erved, unterrified on to his more than mortal struggle, and more than 
earthly conquest ; of all conquests the greatest, and most heroic — that of 
self! It is in the endurance of ills like these that Promethean powers of the 
human mind are developed ; it is in these grand moral luctations that its 
tremendous attributes array themselves, that whether armed in the mail, 
of innate energies; or, as in the case of the martyr, the moral Achilles, 
sustained by supernatihral support, and clad in panoply indeed divine, 
that the real moral grandeur of man’s nature breaks forth as .an orb from 
an eclipse with a surprising and surpassing feplendor. But it is, perhaps, 
never presented to us in a more interesting and endearing plj^se, than 
when coupled with apparent outward human weakness, and with local dis- 
advantages. It is then indeed that man's nature seems to revert back to its 
dignity, to ‘ her original brightness, *tis then, indeed, that the Divinity stirs 
prime, unfallen within us. But I forget my narrative. 

Heera, our heroine, was doomed to enter into an hymenial compact, from 
which her feelings revolted ; yet here it was, that her principles and her 
moral worth was tested, and put into magnanimous exercise. Her spirit 
w^as of that noble nature, blended with those rays of gentleness and 
sweetness, that even the oriental heathen tyrant, in wliose cage this bird 
of beauty was confined, could not but be melted. He felt how awful and 
how beautiful virtue was, when it descended from a source so sacred and 
so sublime ; though nothing of that source could his heathen blindness 
see, or his pagan darkness discern. Ilcera became, cv(*n to an idolatry of 
the heart, the queen of his affections and the princess of his Seraglio. 

The times were turbulent ; plundering hordes of Piiidarees hung 
on the frontiers of his domains, and threatened a vulture-invasion of his 
little principality. The Ilajuh was not destitute of animal courage, 
though of a capricious temperament and subject to furious passions. 
To unshackle himself from the civil administration, and in one of 
those fits of oriental caprice so common in the East, he had 
elevated, from out tlie ranks of his domestics, a bold but crafty and 
aspiring menial to the post of his prime adviser and minister. Shaum 
Sing rose daily in his master's estimation. Nor was the sagacious 
sycophant wholly destitute of statesmanship and talent. The internal 
affairs of police and revenue were administered with vigor and ability. 
The slave in reality became the sovereign : and to that dcgi*ee did his 
influence extend that nothing could thwart his wishes or resist his power. 
Yet with all this plenipotence for good this marble-hearted man was 
destined to become the lago of his benefactor and his prince. How true 
alas is the reflection, that gratitude, genuine, pure, disinterested gratitude 
is too pure and paradisaical a plant to flower on earth, and blossom amidst 
a wildnerness of pollution and death. 

The Rajah was soon summoned to the field to repel those wholesale 
'buccaneeers of India, the Piudarees. Heera, as an act of duty, resolved to 
accompany him ; though with repressed reluctance. It was during this 
campaign, that her influence softened many an act of rigor and of violence, 
and smoothed the rugged brow of war. Her benevolent nature IukI here 
the opportunities of exercising many of its noble characteristics ; many 
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a victim of misery blessed the hau^ of this ministering angel of mercy ; 
and many an act of fury and cruelty was averted or meliorated by the 
influence of the benevolent Princess. 

It was in one jof the marches of the Royal Camp, that, as our 
heroine had directed her guards to encamp in an umbrageous mango 
grove, she discovered through the lattice •of her litter a wan and 
wasted female form stretched apparen1;ly in the last agonies of death on 
the verge of the road. She })roved to be a young and interesting 
female : — one, in tliat day, of that unfortunate and neglected class, the 
offspring of one of those unprincipled connections too often formed in 
early British India by European Christians, so termed, with infidel Moslem 
mothera^ The unfortunate creature in question had been left by the death 
of her father in early girl-hood to the ignorant mercies of her Mahomedan 
mother; and just when ripening into womanhood had been carried into 
captivity by the identical Pindarree horde, against which the Rajah’s 
expedition was arrayed. She had been abandoned, in the flight of these 
locusts, in a dangerous and exhausting illness, in want and in woe as 
already described ; and in the very Avantonness of cruelty was on the 
point of being speared by one of her guards, when their commander 
a young Europcjan deserter from the Pindaree Company, (where he had 
been prisoner and had escaped to the Rajah’s forces) had with difficulty 
barely interposed to the salvation of her life, by diverting the thrust of 
the spear. The ybuthful European was a man of spirit and genius, had 
been of particular service in communicating information of the enemy, and 
had successfully conducted an attack on one of their detached parties. 
He had solicited permission subsequently to be enrolled among the band 
which formed the royal guard ; he had inspired a branch of the army with 
a spirit of discipline and confidence, which, in consequence, had been 
placed under him. With this division he had on one occasion not only 
repelled an attempted surprize of the royal forces, but though personally 
wt)undcd, had with desperate efforts rescued the royal and zenana pavilions 
with the Riijali and all their inmates from eminent jeopeq-dy. Services and 
talents so signal marked him for notice and promotion ; and as a proof of 
confidence he was put in command of the military band which formed the 
royal guard. The night of the royal rescue was destined to be an eventful one 
to our young adventurer ; and was it of no interest to the parties rescued ? 
From hnw small a source spring what mighty streams — on the droplet of 
an icicle hangs the fall of the rock, and on a sound, a breath, the hurl and 
havoc of the avalanche ! And was it of no interest to his royal mistress ? 
Was the whole a chimera of the sleeping or the waking brain ? Was it 
the phantasy of a dream or had a vision gleamed upon Heera’s eyes? Who 
was this handsome youthful deliverer ? Was it truth in sober certainty, or 
his disembodied spirit ; or, — but the seal of her destiny had been set ; 
the eclipse had come over her soul; what could be to her ? Should 
even a thought rove, mio that such a gulf had yawned between her and 
her heart’s hope, which though it had sparkled as a star had melted 
away as a meteor ? and had she not read, did she not learn by the 
new creed of her soul, that there was one dread Eye which marked the 
wanderings, the slighteilt aberrations of the human mind, the subtleties 
and sophistries of the human spirit in its sin ? Heera felt the solitude 
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and desert of the heart, where all that heart’s affections lay shattered 
and strewn around her like the graceful but ruined columns of 
Shalimar. She was entering on a high and spiritual discipline — a school- 
ing of the soul, where she was to be taught practically the earthly and 
unholy tendencies, the moral fall of our nature, the lofty regeneration and 
heavenly heroism which her new faith at once inspired and demanded ; 
and nobly did her spirit respond to that demand ; her soul looked unto 
the cross and to the Crucified, there ‘ came forth a virtue’ and a life from 
Him who died upon it that gave life to the dead. 

But the opiate for the ills of a magnanimous spirit — its invariable result 
and resource is the very magnanimity of its schemes for lessening the ills 
of others ; its best balm is benevolence, it soars into the light o*^ Heaven 
in its escape from the gloom and evils of earth. Ileera’s bleeding heart 
turned to staunch the bleeding of another human heart. She personally 
tended the wants, and administered to the sickness and necessities of the 
young and desolate female, whom the commandant of her guards had 
saved. She saved, and soon had to love, and be beloved. Heera had the 
two-fold gratification of discoverinog, in the recovery of Myra, not only the 
luxury of doing good, but the developement of a mysterious and merciful 
providence in bestowing on her a companion of no ordinary character — one, 
who, with almost every outward disadvantage of being engulfed in a mass 
of surrounding Moslem and Pagan superstition, was yet from the amdmtal 
(as it seemed) incident of a few paternal lessons of reading in the English 
language, initiated into the knowledge of the Christian Scriptures ; and 
had imbibed their spirit. Heera was in the situation of one who had 
picked up a gem sparkling in the desert— the night wanderer of darkness, 
on whose eye had fallen the unexpected ray of some hospitable taper. The 
sovereign and the slave were not long in discovering a mutual and conge- 
nial attraction ; and from the intellectuality of the one, and the gentle 
virtues of the other, the slaye as it were became the sovereign, and the 
sovereign the slave. It was the harmonious interchange of consenting 
elements apparently accidental, but really providential : like that, which 
would be presented to the spectator from some point in space, of the 
beautiful orbicular revolution of mutual loveliness and light in our Earth 
and her Moon, each to the other a sister sphere of consenting principles 
and harmonious attractions. An extravagant orientalism may be pardoned. 
The myrtle and the rose had met and entwined their stems and branches, 
had mingled and sent forth their sweetness, and the surrounding atmos- 
phere was iraparadised with perfume, was it wonderful that the ‘ bulbul’ 
warbled forth both his love and life in the excess of rapture and bliss ? Heera 
and lier Myra were the admiration and adoration of the camp and country. 
The domestics, attendants, and satellites of the Princess were devotedly 
attached to her. Was the brave and meritorious young foreigner then only 
ignorant of, wholly insensible to the gem that a seeming chance had des- 
tined him to rescue and to guard ? Is there not the equally semmg accident 
of an accident, but at the same time the palpable reality of a visible, yet 
viewless, Providence in the fall of a sparrow, as much as in the apparent 
confusion, but mystic regularity of the pro and re/ro-gression of the 
mightiest orbs above ? There is a Divinity in Dur dim original, in our 
goings forth and our ends, rough-shape them as we may. So true is the 
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trite proverb, that what blind chance or blinder man proposes, Omni- 
science in reality disposes and determines; and so, when poor, puny 
man playing his fantastic tricks before high Heaven, builds not castles 
only but empires in the air, that emj)ire may terminate in the extent of a 
rock like Elba’s or Helena’s ; whilst he, who in a humility unambitious, 
pure, patriotic, and just keeping the upright tAior of his way may, like a 
David of sacred, or an Alfred of modern history, leave a name, whose 
limits only shall be the setting of the Sun, or the termination of Time ; so 
iittk is it in human sagacity or mortal wisdom to foresee, much less to 
regulate its'own ends, or to determine its own destinies. 

It was in the course of the w^ar, that one of those sudden sweeps of their 
Parthian^avalry so common in their tactics, had been projected by the 
Pindaree leaders. The Rajah’s General, Hurry Punt, who had at first re- 
ceived our young adventurer (whom we shall sometimes term by his real 
name of Hugh De Vaux, and sometimes by his Oriental appellation of 
Selim) was in command of a considerable body of the royal forces. Hurry 
Punt had been ordered to act on the defensive ; but he had been induced, 
on consulting his young English friend to draw the enemy by a masterly 
manoeuvre into the gorge of one of their own rocky Malwa passes, where 
Selim so organized an ambush, as to effect a brilliant and complete victory, 
to retake an enormous booty, and to return on the next day to the r#yal 
encampment. Their absence had alarmed their tyrannical master, and their 
appearance was the signal for the out-breaks of one of those sudden ebulli- 
tions of rage and cruelty, which our amiable heroine had so frequently to 
overcome or avert, and that sometimes at the risk even of her own personal 
safety. The Rajah taxed the aged ‘Sirdar’ with disobedience and contempt 
of orders, and sentenced him to be trodden to death by the elephants of 
the royal stable as a rebel. 

The generous soul of DeVaiix was moved on the issue of this unmerited 
and barbarous verdict : and as he w'as now familiar with the vernacular of 
India, in an attitude of dignified, yet suppliant, entreaty, he implored the 
Rajah to reconsider his sentence ; generously atUibutej^ the brilliancy of 
the late exploit to Hurry Punt, but ascribed to himself the obnoxious 
advice of having counselled that officer to the successful step which had 
brought on him the royal displeasure. Eloquently did the interesting and 
noble youth plead for his endangered and venerable friend. But the tem- 
pest of a despot’s wrath was not to be allayed by a generosity, to which 
the monarch’s soul was a stranger. All that the young Englishman could 
obtain was, that the obnoxious officer was to be under arrest and close con- 
finement in his charge till the noon of the next day. Selim rose from his 
suppliantf attitude with apparent composure, but with his English heart 
burning with indigoration ; and retired with his brave and aged friend, 
the prisoner, from the presence of the haughty and imperious barbarian ; 
with the secret determination, that if within the possibility of achievement 
the life of his brave old friend should not be sacrificed to the bursts of 
brutal rage, or the ebulitions of eensele.ss tyranny. 
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Chap., IL 

Oh ! if there be on Earth a feeling, 

Which links us to the Peri race ; 

Who still their airy flights arc wheeling 
But— but to catch a ray of grace — 

A smile flvng from some Angel-facc 
Within the gates of Paradise; 

It is, when loving and beloved, 

The lover gazes on those eyes 
Of love si3 deep, so pure, so proved, 

Tnat rather than love not — she dies ! 

But oh ! if yet a holier feeling 
Falls as a gem from Allah’s throne ; 

It is, when still that love revcaling-- 
Though bursting with the heart’s last groan, 

The martyr’d bosom bleeding — ^kneeling— 

Gives— gives that heart to Heaven alone ! 

Unpublished Poem^ 

A SOLITAEY and closely purdah’d palankeen bearing evidently some 
female, was on its way through the glade and scarce frcMpicntcd path of 
the branch of a jungle, which divided the two portions of the royal 
encampment. The nuggra, or night drum, echoed and reverberated 
through the silence and solitude of the forest, announcing the noon of 
night ; and a peerless midnight moon had just mantled hill and valley, 
rock and waterfall in deep and beautiful repose, and lulled into sil\ er sleep 
a small, but romantic lake margined by grot es and grottos, forming a haunt 
and a bath that an Egeria might have coveted, or in which a Diana might have 
disported. It was from the margin of a small, silvery, snake-like streamlet 
which fed the lake, that one of those solitary herd-expelled elephants, that 
rove the jungles of India in a state of frenzy rushed at the bearers of the 
palankeen; who on hcaiing his shrill notes of rage, dropped their burden, 
and fled for their lives; not, however, before one of them was violently toss- 
ed, and then trampled to death by the enraged brute, which was proceed- 
ing to assail the palankeen, when it was, in turn, assailed by a single foot- 
man, who darting eut of the forest with his sword, and inflicting a keen 
blow on his left hind knee, severed the tendon of it. The huge monster 
with a cry of agony turned on his enemy, hut from his comparatively slow 
and embarrassed movements, gave his foe time dexterously to repeat a simi- 
lar blow on the tendon of the other leg. Thus comparatively disabled, the 
maddened brute wreaked its fury and agony by seizing with its proboscis 
the purdah awning of the palankeen, and then by assaulting the palankeen 
itself, when a final and well-directed sabre stroke severed the trunk of the 
elephant, and left him bleeding and powerless. 

It was at this moment that a female form though in some confusion 
emerged from the vehicle, and stood calm and unruffled before her deliverer, 
not merely in the lustre of a beautiful oriental moon, but in that of her own 
oriental beauty. It was like one orb of beauty gazing and shining on another. 
Her veil had been lost in the confusion of her escape from the palankeen, 
and her countenance struck her deliverer apparently into sudden asto- 
nishment, like one whose mind was tracing back the records of a bitter and 
melancholy memory. Recovering, however, suddei^ly from it, he took the 
hand of the lady, and expressed a hope that she had sustained no injury. 
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If 1 have not, further than alarm for my generous deliverer, it is 
owing,” she said in tones as silvery as the light that fell around them, “ to 
the providential instrumentality of his courage.” 

The youth paused again for a moment ; (for it was no other than our ad- 
venturer Selim, who had at that silent hour in a fever of sleeplessness 
wandered from his tent into the coolness of the night) — the youth paused 
again as if the tones of sonm recollected •voice swept over his soul ; then 
hastily throwing the folds of his fallen robe across his breast and face, and 
bending his slniwl turban lower over his brow, inquired eagerly of the 
name and rank of the lady he had the gratification of rescuing. 

I am the Kanec,” was the fcalm reply. Selim laid his hand on bis breast 
and salaay^ied; and merely announcing, that be had llie honor of being the 
Commander of Her Highness guards, oficred to recall the dispersed bearers. 
They were, howe\er, beyond the reach of voice or shout, and no alternative 
remained but to conduct the princess to bis own t(‘nt, which was not far 
distant, on the verge of the jungle, that lay in unbroken silence around 
them. 

Within a quarter of an hour they reached the camp in profound silence. 
A large Hiiuloostancc cresset burned in the tent, and threw' its strong rays 
on a rich Persian carpet outspread on the floor and o\er \arioiis w arlike 
accoutrements, weapons, hooks, &c. On turning to introduce the princess, 
Selim threw his cashmere shawl over her shoulders in the place of the lost 
veil, when, as the rays of the lamp fell on his own noble features and manly 
beauty, a faint scream escaped the lips of the princess, who w'as saved 
from falling on the floor in a fit of unconsciousness by his throwing his arm 
around her exquisite fraiin?, and laying her on the carpet, till he sprinkled 
her face and neck with water to restore animation. 

The figure and the features, with the lips delicately apart, of tlie oxcpiisite 
piece of Nature/s w'orkmanship that laid helpless, lifeless in his arms, 
brought recollections into De Vaux's mind w'hen he had first iiK't Heera 
then scarcely seventeen, some three years ago at the house of the Uesidcnl's 
l-ady — some aequaiutaiice too had passed between them — but liov/ had she 
expanded into the full bloom of womanhood and beauty *811100 that, period : 
some recollections loo lingered of a tenderer nature when their eyes, those 
lightnings of the mind, had met and darted into each other, and soul had 
been silently poured into soul like the commixture of two elhcrial 
consenting elements. But time and absence, and wanderings and war had 
partially obliterated the fairy vision from his mind, though not from the 
deeper and more delicate soul of Heera. 

** Mail’s love is of man’s life a thinj? apart, 

“ Tis woman’s whole existence: man may range 
The court, comp, church, the vessel, and the mart, 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, &c. 

Selim’s meditations were broken by the partial resuscitation of the pi iii- 
cess, and the flash of an eye from beneath its raven fringes as lovely as is 
was dark, lifted towards his face, and there for a moment intensely fixed,— 
then tremulously withdrawn,— then restored, until it was closed w'ith the 
half convulsive half hysterical exclamation, ‘ It is — it is he !’ when she sunk 
back on the Persian carpet. 

It was after some time, and with sqme difficulty, that De Vaux or Selim 
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(as he shall be indifferently termed) succeeded in recovering the object of his 
solicitude. “ I trust the princess has overcome the shock of the fright*^ he 
said, as he removed her with delicacy and tenderness to a small ottoman. 

“To whom am I obliged for my deliverance? to the Commander of my 
guard, to Selim ?~or to De— " and the word died upon her lips. 

“ Your servant, Selim, is«beforc you, and waits your Highness’ commands.” 

“Is that the only name he ever ‘bore?” 

“ Among his own countrymen of the West he was known by that of 
De Vaux.” • 

“ Does De Vaux Sahib remember Mrs. the lady of the Resi- 
dent, and a young ; ?” and she paused instinctively as she drew 

half mechanically from her bosom a small ivory croslet let, when,, the hand 
that held it would, have dropt it again, but that Selim clasping and con- 
veying it to bis lips, exclaimed : “ How co uld I forget it ? — is it indeed 
the lady Heera — the Peri that once crossed my unhappy path ? and ray 
wretched blindness could not” — Thou art then, indeed, Hugh DeVaux ? 
— it is he !” — as with a shriek that came from the agony of her soul — “ it 
is he indeed, and he has not forgotten the wretched Hccra !” said she, and 
sunk half unconsciously, half hysterically, on that bosom, which ought in- 
deed to have been the rightful throne of a passion so unsophisticated, so 
enduring, and so pure.” 

Do I hear the sneer of disdain, or sec the scorn of the philosophic and 
the proud ? Is this, then, the virtue, the lofty self-denial of the Hindoo 
convert to Christianity ? — is this the — 

Away thou cynical and fastidions Pharisee, bloated with the rank 
rottenness of human virtue ! Scorn not the broken heart of original affec- 
tion or the stricken spirit of the true penitent ; no— nor the sudden gushings 
of Nature and the heart in their irrepressible overflowings! Heera 
was the child of neither weakness nor wickedness, but of Nature and of 
truth — truth unsophisticated, and nature in its innocency. Her soul w^as a 
shrine of principles too high and holy for hypocrisy to pollute. Away 
with the fastidiousness and the pride of thine own virtuous rottenness ! It 
is in the truly hea^nly-minded, that the artlcssness and the naked inno- 
cency of the soul breaks forth sparkling in their native crystals like the silver 
jettings of the fountain and pure as its stream, albeit it meet a stain or two 
not its own, in its current and its course through the pollutions around it. 

Selim felt he never bore so sweet or sacred a burthen on his heart, iis it 
felt the throbbing pulsations of Heera’s beating as it were on his own for 
entrance, and seeking there, a refuge from its woes. He felt it was her 
nature's weakness, not its guile — the overflowings of goodness, not guilt that 
thus burst forth. Should he — could he drive such a bird from his |;)08om — 
such a turtle from its nest,^ — He had been more or less than human to have 
done it: and the passionate exclamation bursting from his soul escaped 
unconsciously from his lips. “Oh that this Seraph had indeed been mine! 
Was I blinded with “double darkness when I first saw thee, thou embodied 
angel! If it be “such bliss to enfold thee, bliss even in its agony, what 
would it have been without The passionate energy of his words and the 
heart-folding embrace that came simidtaneously with them from the young 
Knglishman, roused the fair Hindoo to her Christian recollections. The 
beautiful creature started as from the folds of a serpent. “ Selim!” said 
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she “ art thou a Christian ? — I am — but oh how weak aiul unworthy a 
one ! oh how unwortliy a one !” 

“Thou! — the Hindoo Heera a Christian? — Would that I once had 
known it! — and oh that I knew it not mwT 
“Hugh De Vaux— but no — Selim! I am a Christian— no I am nut— I 
am too weak, too unworthy for the name of Christian! Son of God! Saviour, 

my Savior and his my Set" (and the word died upon her lips.) 

“ Son of God ! pardon Thou this weakness, this guilty, yielding, bursting 
weakness of my woman’s heart — my human natureJ The serpent beguiled me 
and I have eaten of the forbidden fruit; Ae fatal tree of knowledge has been 
plucked, and dreadful is its deliciousness! Hugh D — Selim! a gxilf 
yawns bqjwixt us. We have met — we must part. Henceforth thou must be 
to me but as the brother of my heart. Between our dhided souls an ocean, 
my brother, my Selim, an ocean rolls ; but there (pointing to the stars) where 
roll those islets of the blest, there we meet through the faith and love of 
Him, who loved us even to fhe cross! — Summon my bearers.” She paus- 
ed. “Selim, I was on my way to the old general Hurry Punt ; but thou 
canst do my bidding. Tell him to implore the Rajah’s mercy, and to try at 
least as a last resource a reference to the Ranee ; implored he may relent, 
or entreated, the tyrant may yield to me: remember this; and now — ^no call 
not ray bearers ; be silent as to this our unhappy meeting ; and now Hugh 
De Vaux — Selim — my brother fare thee well! Should thy life be ever in 
danger like thine aged friend’s, call on me and I will save thee ; if not I 
will die witli thee, for I live but for thee and could not survive thee! Stir 
not, follow me not. I go hence alone not so much for mine as for thine : and 
now Selim, my brother, fare thee well for ev” — but the avalanche of love, of 
agony, of despair was stirred in her Selim’s soul, and it burst in all its 
thunder: — he lose her his old, his new-found love.^ — ^lose her so soon so 
scarcely found ? — what ? — was the maddening cup but to be tasted 
and dashed from his lips ? — He seized, he folded his Heera to his heart 
in unutterable agony: the woman-heart of Heera once more yielded and 
gave way : — she returned the guilty pressure. The woman yielded, but 
the Christian and the heroine arose : with one convulsive bound she tore 
herself from her lover, and rushing from the tent, fled through the 
gloom of the night, and tlnough the intricacies of the forest. Selim stood 
for the moment absolutely confounded; with so sudden, so fawn-like a 
bound did the heart-stricken deer dart from his embrace. The past, the 
present — that he loved and was beloved — and that by such a creature, 
more angelical than human ; one too, who like a wonderful meteor, though 
birthed in, and from dai’kness, had become a brilliant, burning star of 
Christianity, whom he had past once by as a heathen, now a Christian of 
the purest splendor and yet a slave to a bloated barbarian, a heathen 
despot ! — and then it was that the scorpion sting pierced to the veiy core 
of his heart — that the iron entered his soul’ this, this was the very gall 
of bitterness; his heart was ignited in a whirlwind of flame which mounted 
to his brain: yet, what was she, what could she now be to him? Was she 
not another’s whatever he might be ; what less than absolute force could 
tear her from the tyrant ? and were he to forget his own, would the lofty 
Christian soul of Heera consent to such abundonment of principle? — Honor, 
virtue, reputation, were snapt as reeds, or borne away as bubbles before the 
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tempest of his soiil’s passion: liis very Christianity bent before the blast, and 
noM*^ it was that the tempter was at hand : was there not a mutinous spirit in 
the camp in behalf of the old general Hurry Punt? were the troops not 
ill arrears ? did they not hold the tyrant in double hatred from his appro- 
priation of all their share of the recent, rich, retaken nooty; had he not him- 
self sacrificed his own rieJi share to appease them? was he not adored hy 
all the guard, if not by half of the army? and what easier than to encourage , 
inspire, inflame the meeting, head the troops, deliver his friend from death , 
and that too from unmerited death, place liim on the giiddce (throne) and, 
oh the elysium of the thought ! rescue, save, emancipate, fold Hecra to his 
lieart as his own ! But, apd then came the thought, which it was hell to 
think, what effect all this by murder! Embrac his hand in blood ! though 
the blood of a tyrant and that her tyrant! Thought followed thought like 
lightnings. He could think no more ; but that she had escaped — that she 
his heart’s Hecra was flying in danger and distress alone and unjirotected 
through the jungle. His imaginations were as fiends tormenting him — he 
would escape them. Was it not his duty to protect her? he would but 
see, not touch ; but follow not clasp her to his heart again: So subtle is 
the viewless fiend : the tempter garbed as an angel of light, that when 
openly repelled in one quarter, he glides into our spirits in another, sight- 
less as the air, his own emblem ; and such the refined sophistries of that 
thing of darkness and deceit, the human heart, that the noble, the virtuous, 
the truly high and christian-miiidcd Hugh Do Vaux, entangled in its 
plausibilities, seizing his sword, rushed frenzied from the tent — frenzied with 
that best or worst of frenzies, as it may chance to be, — with tliat madness of 
all to be tlic most deplored, the madness of the human heart ! 


SONNET, 

WHITTEN ON THE BLANK LEAF OF MY BIBLE. 


Sufjgested hy the well-known words of the late Sir William Jones. 
Webe all the books the pens of men have writ, 

Stored with their learning, eloquence and wit, 

Their thoughts profound, their most impassioned verse. 
And those, which deeds of gods and men rehearse. 
Together brought to charm the human soul, 

This single hook would far transcend the whole. 

Here is the history of the human race, 

I’he mystery, too, of God's redeeming grace ; 

Morality and wisdom from above, 

In suffering taught, and sealed by dying love ; 

The strains that have been hymn’d by Angel quires, 

The songs that saints shall sing to golden lyres ,* 

A chart below, a title to the skies, 

Salvation, knowledge, truthi within this volume lies. 

A WANDERER. 


July 23, 1843. 
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SKETCHES OF THE JHSTORICAL CHARACTERS OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 

Cuvt:. 

Cari!lf.«!,s of jw the onward wind 

Is of the leaves it strews, nor looks belunJ. 

Byron. 

Note. — One who has attenti\oly studied the career of Lord CUve, and marked his onwnnl 
progress from the lowest station in the service of the Company, to the hiG:hcst office 
which it is in their power to bestow, cannot have failed to observe, that '"he appears 
in two distinct characters ; — a hero, and a statesman, lie does not exhibit the same 
phase throughout his^sojourn in this country. At Madras, he unsheathes his sword, 
and, as if ho were born a soldier, marches from one field of victory to another. 
In Calcutta, he displays the abilities of a ^ consummate Indian politician, 
foiling the natives with their own weapons, entangling them in their snares, and con- 
verting every hostile movement into a stepping stone for advancing the glory and 
prosperity or British India. It will not, therefore, be considered unsuited to the main 
object wc have in view, if we di\ide the sketch of his character into two parts, and 
commence with him as a youthful warrior, carving his own glory and rtnowii, by 
the strength of his arm arid the edge of his glittering blade. 

• We have already traced the origin and establishment of the East India 
Company. For nearly forty years after this union, the history of Britisli 
India presents nothing calculated to excite interest. The Muse of its history 
merely gives a chronicle of the operations of trade, and the balance sheet 
is the only paper that is worth perusing, as it affords contrast to the 
stupendous sum now flowing into the Exchequer of the Company from the 
exhausted regions of the East. The condition of the Company was humble 
indeed. Its servants received a trifling remuneration, and the chief amongst 
them was no greater than the least covenanted officer at present in its 
service. In those days, the purchase of a chaise and pair for the President 
at Calcutta was looked upon as a piece of senseless extravagance, and the 
money was ordered to be refunded into the Treasui-y of the (Company, 
with this remarkable caution to the members of the Civil Service, “ that 
if they would have such superfluities, they must pay for them.*’ 

At the close of the year 1744, war was declared between England and 
France. A fleet from the former country soon appeared off the Coromandel 
Coast, threatening Pondicherry, the settlement of the French Company ; 
but it soon sailed away without making any attempt against the town. 
Soon after this, the French equipped a squadron against Madras, and put 
the expedition under the command of La Bourdonnais, a man whose name 
is celebrated in the annals of the French Compny. Madras was attacked, 
and, in consequence of Ihe want of tliat assistance which was promised 
VOL. II. — NO. ly. 
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the English by the Nabob of the Carnatic, the town fell into the hands of 
the French. All the stores of the Company were confiscated) Jtnd the British 
were pledged to further payments, when the town would be evacuated by 
the conquerors. The time for the execution of this treaty was deferred 
to a distant period by tho intrigues of Diiplcix, whose Vfinity, ambition, 
and perfidy have rendered his name famous in the early history of British India. 
In order to purchase the neutrality of the Nabob, Dupleixhad promised him 
the settlement of Madras^ and no sooner did the Nabob find, that Duplcix 
liad no intention of keeping his promise, than he attacked the town, from 
which he was obliged to retire with a loss. He took refuge in San Thome, 
from which he was also driven, and he was forced to fall back on Arcot. 
This act of duplicity was followed by another act of perfidy against the 
British. The treaty concluded by La Bourdonnais was declared void, 
the property of the Company and that of private individuals were forfeited, 
and all those who had surrendered themselves to La Bourdonnais, were 
declared to be prisoners of war. As the authorities at Madras were taken 
prisoners, the agents of the Company took upon themselves the adminis- 
tration of affairs, and Duplcix soon found, that his projects could not be 
carried on with that facility, which he had fondly anticipated from tlie fall of 
Madras. Hostilities were continued by both parties with unabated vigour, 
when a termination was put to them by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
which also restored Madras to the English in 1744. 

It will perhaps be supposed, that as England and France had suspended 
all hostilities, their colonies would not have engaged in any war. But it 
was otherwise in India. Intent as the two rival Companies were 'of advan- 
cing their own interests and securing their own prosperity, they could not 
but come to a collision, as they were laboring in the same field. Tlie 
contentions of the Indian Princes, who are proverbial for making large 
promises which they never mean to perform, soon drew the English and 
tlie French into the arena of controversy. The cause of different chiefs 
was espoused by cither European power, and it was, therefore, impossible 
to abstain from whr. The Nabobship of the Carnatic was the prize which 
Mahomet Ali and Chunda Sahib were anxious of obtaining for themselves. 
The cause of the former was espoused by the English, and so far as his- 
tory furnishes us with documentary evidence of the justice and validity of 
his claim, we are bound to acknowledge, that he was the rightful suc- 
cessor. The cause of the latter was taken under the protection of the 
French ; for Duplcix conceived, that he would be the fittest instrument to 
advance the interests of the French Company. This Chunda Sahib was, 
however, a notorious villain. The Rajah of Trichinopoly had died without 
issue in 1732. Two of his wives had devotedly ascended the funeral 
pyre ; but the third consented to live and assume the Government of Trichin- 
opoly. A party was immediately formed to depose her, and the Queen 
sought the assistance of the Nabob of Arcot. An army was despatched 
to her succour under the command’ of the son of the Nabob, who was 
aided by the wisdom and counsels of Chunda Sahib. The Queen was 
well aware of the danger to which she exposed herself by admitting 
foreign troops into her dominions, and before she gave hei^ermission, she 
requested, that the leaders should swear solemnly on the Koran, that they 
would do her no injury. Chunda Sahib readily complied^ and the oath 
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was taken, not on the Koran, but on* a brick covered with cloth similar to 
the binding of the Koran. The Queen was imprisoned, and Chunda 
Sahib assumed the Government of the kingdom. But he was quickly 
removed, and himself and his eldest son were taken prisoners at Sattara. 
At this juncture of affairs, Dupleix espoused th^ cause of Chunda Sahib, 
and obtained his freedom as w'ell as th^ of his eldest son. About this 
period Nizam-ool-moolk died and left many sous, who all attempted to 
seize on the vacant Nabobship. Chunda Sahib united with Mozuffar Jung, 
the grandson of the deceased Nabob, and as a reward for the material 
assistance he was to render Mozuffar Jung, he sought for the office of 
Nabob of Arcot, before he would undertake the conquest of the Carnatic. 

It would be needless to detail the proceedings of these two Indian 
chiefs, to secure the important object in view. While the whole of 
the Carnatic was convulsed, and peace, and plenty, and happiness, 
had fled from the land, the affairs of the French were in a truly prosperous 
condition. The vanity of Dupleix was abundantly gratified. He was raised 
to the highest honors by Mozuffar Jung, and pleasure and amusement 
crowned the labor of his intrigues and his arts of duplicity. The affairs 
of the English Company were in a sad condition. Nothing had been done 
by them for their protege, Mahomet Ali. A dark cloud hung over their 
future prospects. Their trade was languishing and feeble, when, of a sudden, 
it was left to the genius of one individual to rollback the tide of humiliation 
which had covered the English, and establish one of the most stupendous 
empires which have been known, since Rome was peopled by malefactors. 
The foreign enterprises of the French liave been generally uiisuccossful. 
Brilliant as may be their career at tlie comincnccmont, it is sure to end in 
defeat and dishonor. Of their coiupiests it iniglit well be said, tliat they 
begin in flame and end in smoke; while of those of the British it may 
be pronounced that they begin in smoke and end in a bright flame. 

While the prospects of the English East India Company were in a most 
deplorable condition, the genius of one nmn not only fully retrieved the 
dishonors which had been flung over the British flag, compensated all the 
losses which had been sustained by the company, and placed the corner 
stone of that iminoii.se empire, which now rules the destinies of Hiri- 
doostan. Clive was the instrument which produced these magnificent 
changes. The son of an obscure country gentleman, he was sent out to 
India, in the commercial service of the East India Company. It has been 
said, with some trutli, that 

There is a destiny which rules our livesj 

Rough-hew them how wc will ; 

and the career of Clive is a splendid illustration of the truth of this decla- 
ration. He came to India at a time when the British were beggars at the 
throne of the chiefs of Bengal. They did not speak as having authority. 
Their language was soft and wreathed with tlie flowers of flattery; their 
carriage, meek and lowly. They felt the dependence of their situation, and 
the uncertain tenure of their sojourn in India. At this time, the councils of 
the British Parliament were of a timid and wavering nature. There 
was no decision in fjic Cabinet. Corruption had almost corroded the 
vitality of the British constitution. Every rank was tainted with the 
plague spot • of bribery, ancl the worship of Mammon prevailed tlu'oughout 
the British dominions. England had lost the esteem and respect of the 
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])(jwci P ul’ liuropo. A congicfis of thtt most iiifliKintial of the European 
powers was held against England. The British flag was insulted. “At 
this distressful hour,” the arm of one man was found puissant to save 
England, and, like a skilful pilot, “ he guided the shattered vessel safe into 
the harbour.” This illustrious individual is deservedly celebrated in the 
annals of his country’s history. So long as England will flourish, the name, 
and dceils, and worth of the Earl of Chatliarn will never be erased from recol- 
lection. The moment ^ho assumed charge of his country’s affairs, 
EnglaiKl felt Ihc master mind and Ins powerful arm. There was a change, 
and a change for the better. Corruption sunk under tlie indignant, the blast- 
ing frown of this virtuous and independent chief. Indt'cision vanished from 
the councils of the Cabinet. The lords, who had grown oltl in the 
inglorious service of exlending and sustaining corruption, and who had fat- 
tened on the abuses of the Government, were compelled to submit to the 
authority of the elder Pitt. They had not the power to speak. The honest 
minister dictated every despatch, planned every healing measure, was the 
genius that superinduced order and regtilarily, wlicre liitherto had been 
confusion and uncertainty, and his colleagues were mere automatons — the 
wheels and pullies through which the mind of Pitt was manifest in all the 
proceedings of the Government. The East shewed the dawn of success. 
Gleams of good fortune radiated from tlie Orient world, and England wit- 
nessed the rising of her noon-day of prosperity in the land of “Orient pearl.” 
It was the swonl of Clive that first slione with the brightness of victory, — 
his voice first proclaimed the shout of victory. 

It is necessary that we should pourtray the condition of India as 
existing at that period. Contrasted with i)rcscnt times, it is as if we 
were drawing a comparison between tlie glorious light of day, and the thick 
darkness of night. British rule has already cflectcd much good, and ad- 
vancing civilization, fostered and protected by British rule, will effect 
much — aye, a great deal more. Internal trade is reviving, commerce is 
strengthening the sinews of India, education developing its resources 
and extending its blessings to the benighted natives ; security of property is 
invigorating the hand of industry, and the safety of their lives is making the 
inhabitants turn their attention to the arts, whicli promote the comforts and 
conveniences of life. The abuse that it has pleus(»(l Lord Brougham to 
fling on India, may he, in a measure, deserved : “ a country where men 
neither debate nor write ; where chxpieuce cvajioratcs in scores of para- 
graphs, and the sparkling of Avit and tlie cadence of rhyme arc alike un- 
known.*' 

But it must he borne in mind by his Lordsliip, that in the present con- 
dirion of India, men must be active doers and not frothy spmhrs. They 
must not pay attention to the “ sparkle of wit,” but to the splendour of good 
deeds. They must not please the ear with the “cadence of rhyme,” but 
they must win the ear to drink the sounds of good practical knowledge 
The eloquence of words is not required here ; it is the eloquence of 
great, good, and solid achievements that is needed. Even England demands 
such knoAvlcdge from Lord Brougham : — how much more, debased and de- 
graded India? A volume miglit be written to sIioav fhe necessities of India, 
to explain its wants, and to convince Lord Brougham, tliat it will be indeed 
a long period, and may the time never arrive, when the sparkle of Avit, and 
the cadence of rhyme, and idle vapid eloquence Avill be required to govern 
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India, to forward the prosperity of millions of inhal)itanis,aiKi to raise 

Hindustan to a place among the civilized nations of the globe. 

At the period, however, when Clive commenced his glorious career Jis a 
soldier, the condifion«of India was, in truth, deplorable. It is true, that 
ignorance spread a black pall over the sky, but J-he mischiefs of anarchy 
and uncertain government disturbed the whole land, spreatl terror and 
devastation from one exlreniity of India to the other. Petty chiefs either 
liarassed e»tcb other, or combined to break into pieces an empire, consolid- 
ated, perhaps, by the exertions of one great man. Hordes of robbers tra- 
versed the whole country. The poor labourer was always the victim of 
extortion, w’hcn guilty po\ycr had not been successful in plundering wealth. 
For many miles, there was no cultivation to be seen, and the cattle had not, 
a sullicicncy of pasturage. The evil passions of war had created famine 
in the very bosom of plenty, and had converted into ruins the fair an 
delightful works of God. India was emphatically, at this period, 

A weary waste, expanding to the skies. 

The affairs of the Company, also, were limited to the business of trade. 
No Act of Parliament had as yet been passed, empowering the East India 
Company to proclaim war and make territorial acquisitions in the South of 
Asia. The civil servants of the Company were engaged in weighing goods , 
examining their quality, estimating their quantity, and performing the 
office of Commission Agents. They Iiad no district to govern, no revenue 
to raise, no subjects to feel the pride and oppression of power. Instead of 
Kutcherries there were large godowns, and instead of suits tor the entangle- 
ment of justice and poverty and truth, there was the simple business of 
buying and selling, of making payments and receiving goods, of lading 
and disburdening vessels. 

Of this nature was the first occupation of Clive. That it was wholly 
distasteful to him, docs not admit of any doubt, when we learn from his 
biographer, that he was a wayward youth, the son of an obscure country 
gentleman, of limited means, and who was sent out to India, as there was 
little likelihood of his succeeding at home. The education of writers in 
the Company’s service wore a very different complexion from what it does 
at present. Theti they were not trained to govern a vast empire, rule 
the destinies of millions, and collect the revenues of a mile extent of 
ten’itory. There was no need then to study the history of British India, 
the revenues of the land, the capacities, the feelings, the opinions, the 
superstitions, the usages, and the domestic institutions of the aborigines of 
this country. How far these momentous subjects are attended to at the 
present moment, may be matter of doubt ! That they should engage the 
attention of them who are to rule the affairs of this country, cannot be 
questioned. But the Ontology and Deontology of every subject, in 
practice never meet in harmony ; they have no points of projection to 
cement a union •y they can never be wedded together. What man is an<l 
what he ovght to he^ are very different questions ; and from this o]»posi- 
tion of the frailty and duty of human nature, the greatest evils are entail- 
on India. Our present rulers are seldom qualified for their high and import- 
ant office. But in the days of Clive, such qualifications were not 
necessary to ensure success- The British Empire was not even in 
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existence; it did not exist even in the form of a seminal princi- 
ple. The British were obliged to struggle for existence. At the 
period when Madras was taken by La Bourdonnais, Clive was 
amongst the English residents, who were made prisoners of war. He 
contrived to make his escape to Fort St. David, and soon after having 
recovered his liberty, he abandoned commercial pursuits and obtained an 
Ensign's Commission in the Company’s service in the year 1747. His 
career as a soldier was brilliant indeed. In truth, he was fitted by nature 
to be a soldier. With the quick and lively perception of genius, he soon- 
made himself acquainted with the. military science and art, and became a 
great proficient in holding out a siege. His talents, his courage, his 
undaunted bravery were not overlooked by Major Lawrence, who accepted 
his offer of leading an attack in the second expedition against Tanjore. 
The force under his command consisted of thirty-four Europeans only ; 
but seven hundred sepoys were to act in concert with them. Clive put 
himself at the head of the Europeans, and ordered the sepoys to follow 
closely the footsteps of the Europeans. A little stream was to be crossed 
before the enemy could be attacked, and Clive with the Europeans briskly 
surmounted the difficulty, thinking that the sepoys were obeying the 
order. But no sooner had Clive attacked the enemy, than finding himself 
very stoutly opposed, he turned to look at the sepoys, upon whose assistance 
he depended, whenhe found, that they had not crossed the rivulet, and that 
he was separated with his handful of Europeans, from the body of his detach- 
ment. His presence of mind did not forsake him at this critical moment. He 
fought with great fortitude, and very narrowly escaped a stroke of a sabre, 
which was ready to fall upon him. He escaped, while the rest of his 
companions fell in the field of battle. After the Tanjore War, he returned 
to the mercantile branch of the Company’s service, in which he originally 
came out from his native country, and was appointed to supply the army 
with provisions — an office which naturally exposed him to the hazards and 
dangers of war. In the execution of the duties of this appointment, he 
was often surrounded by great and imminent dangers, and his good fortune 
alone spread the mgis of its protection around him. He was obliged, in 
consequence of the paucity of soldiers, to travel from place to place with 
small escorts, and, on several occasions, his little band of soldiers was attack- 
ed, all cut to pieces, with the exception of Clive, who escaped unhurt. 
The body would fall, but the soid that animated it, was fortunate to emerge 
from every danger without a wound. 

It has been already mentioned, that the PhigUsh had espoused the cause 
of Mahomet Ali, to whom they could not render adequate aid, as the 
scale of their operations was extremely small. The genius of Olive first 
perceived the inadequacy of the means. He prevailed upon the Governor 
of Madras to enlarge the scale of the militaiy operations, ami, on condition 
that his views would be acted upon, he volunteered to lead the attack in 
Arcot. The amount of men placed under his command, was comparatively 
large. It consisted of only three hundred sepoys and two hundred 
Europeans, and three field pieces. The city of Arcot was garrisoned by 
eleven hundred men. The name of Clive, his courage and his bravery in 
the midst of danger induced the garrison to abandon the city, and thus, 
Clive with his small detachment, marched into the quiet possession of 
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Arcot. This movement of Clive was made with the view of detaching a 
portion of t]»o troops acting against Trichinopoly. The event proved the 
justice of Clive’s prediction. Chiinda Sahib, who had seated himself 
before Trichinopoly, immediately ordered four thousand men to act against 
Arcot. The enemy being reinforced by one hundred and fifty Frenchmen, 
marched into the city, ancl although Cliv^ had made preparations for the 
siege, his natural impetuosity of temper did not permit him to wait any 
delay. He made a sally against the enemy, and drove them from their 
guns. But the next day the enemy were furnished with means to effect 
a practicable breach in the fort. The efforts of the enemy were success- 
ful, and Clive found himself placed in a critical situation. The enemy 
were no\? six thousand strong, and the besieged were reduced to a small 
number. 

Amidst all the dangers by which Clive was surrounded, he ne\er 
lost his cliccrfulness of temper and his livcliiK’ss of disposition. His 
spirits seemed to rise the more his affairs were in a distressful c^dition 
and when every moment appeared (o be his last. In Arcot there was an 
immense cannon, wliicli Clive caused to be erected on a largo mound 
of earth, and having loaded it with thirty pounds of powder and a ball pro- 
portionate to its size, he discharged it at the palace of Chunda Sahib. 
Unnecessary alarm was the only effect which Clive wished to awaken, and 
the salute was repeated for two successive days. . But the great gun 
suddenly burst on the fourth day. This accident did not, however, discon- 
cert Clive. He continued to hold out, and overtures were made to him from 
the chief of the enemy, to evacuate the fort on honorable conditions. A 
largo sum of money was offered to Clive, and that no means of compliance 
might be wanting, threats of storming and annihilating every individual were 
held forth as the certain consequences of a refusal. And Clive did, in truth, 
hurl refusal and defiance at the same time. In the meantime he made 
himself accurately acquainted with the movement of the enemy, and 
prepared himself against the 1 4th November 1751, the day on whieli the 
enemy had determined to attack him. It also happened to be a propitiouc 
day in the calendar of the votaries of Mahomet. Eternal Paradise was 
the guerdon of the hero that fell in the field of battle, and religious 
motives were not wanting on the side of the enemy. In the morning of the 
day which was big with the fate of Arcot and its gallant defender Clive, the 
immense host of the enemy were seen in motion. They were divided into 
four parts, with the view of attacking the fort in foui* difi’erent places at 
once. Elephants with plates of iron in their foreheads, were urged against 
the besieged, but every means of assault was signally defeated. After 
fighting Tor about an hour, the enemy withdrew, and dmng the night, 
marched away from the town, leaving their ordinances of artillery and a large 
quantity of ammunition in the hands of the brave defenders of the garrison. 
This success reused Clive at once to great reputation. In this siege, it was 
seen how the courage of one man can inspire bravery into the breasts of 
others. When pVovisions had become scarce, the sepoys under Clive with 
a noble generosity and heroic self privation restricted themselves to the 
thin gruel in which the yce is boiled, and gave the grain to the Europeans, 
who, they alleged, required more nourishment. 

The services of Clive did nojb terminate here. After leaving a small 
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garriBon in the fort, he took the field, igid with the aid of tlie ]Mahi*attas 
who flocked to his standard in hopes of phnider, he laid seige to (^)u- 
geveram, a place whence the French liad sent succours to the troops 
that attacked Arcot, After firing for three days, Ol^vc reduced the dt*- 
fences of the city, and then jiroceeded to Madras and Fort St. David 
to receive those honors and congr^jitulations which he had so ably won and 
highly merited. 

Soon after Clive left Arcot, he joined the small force that was 
destined for the attack of^Trichiiiopoly. The enemy repaired the defences 
of Congeveram, which Clive had ruined, and began to plunder and destroy 
the villages about Arcot. Once Muore was Clive called out to the field, and 
being diverted from his original intention of attacking Trichiuopol}’, by the 
hostile movements against Arcot, the British commanded Clive to turn away 
from the main design, and check the ravages of the enemy. Clive hastened 
with his little army to the defence of the garrison at Arcot, and reached 
it just about the time the enemy had precipitately marched away from it. 
No way disappointed, Clive pursued the enemy, and came up to them at 
a place called Covespali. The enemy had planted their artillery in a 
thick grove of mangoe-trees, whence they poured a volley on the British. 
Clive was determined to make himself master of the grove, and, with the 
view of reconnoitring the position of the enemy, despatched one Ensign 
Simmonds, whose knowledge of the French language, permitted him to 
survey the encampment of the army. Upon the information Urns convoyed 
to him, Clive proceeded to act with vigour, and entering the grove, unper- 
ceived, by the way that Ensign Simmonds had returned, the British fired 
at the enemy, when they were about thirty yards distant from nicm. 
The enemy lefl their guns and fled, and took refuge in a choultry^ but so 

cribbed, cabined and confined’’ did they find themselves in this place, that 
they joyfully accepted of the terms that were offered, and surrendered them- 
selves to Clive. 

Having thus silenced the force that was sent against Arcot, Clive com- 
menced his mai-ch towards Trichinopoly. On his way, he passed the 
spot in which Dupleix, the French Commander, intended to erect a new 
town, to commemorate the succes of the French. In the centre of this 
city, which was to be designated, Dupleix-Fateabad, was to have been 
placed a column in which the victories of the French were to be inscribed 
ill various languages. “ Unfortunately,” writes Major Lawrence, “ futui’e 
ages will not be the wiser for it.” Clive destroyed all that existed of the 
projected town, and left the Frenchman merely the wrecks of his egregious 
vanity. 

At this time, Clive was engaged in one of those hazardous undertakings 
in which he took much delight. Major Lawrence, *who was the first to 
discover the military genius of Clive, and to encourage it, was anxious to 
employ his services against the French, who h^ lately withdrawn 
themselves from Trichinopoly, and retired to the island of Seringham. 
The great object of the British Commaender was, to intercept any assistance, 
that might arrive frmn Pmidicherry to the French station in this island. 
The only person who could best conduct this movemet, was Clive ; but 
Major Lawrence hesitated to give him the commattd of the detachment or- 
dered for this expedition, as the Captains under Major Lawrence were 
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seniors to Clive. But the native troops unanimously determined to be led 
by CUive alone. Their wishes were complied with, and Clive advanced 
to his post. As he was asleep in a patjoda^ the enemy tbund means, by 
some accident, to pass the guards undetected, and Clue was awakened 
to a sense of the danger by which he was surr<jjunded, by a bail having 
shattered a box placed at his feet, and filled a servant that was sleeping 
close to liim. In this engagement, Clive received a wound : but his valor 
did not forsake him. He fought desperately, and daylight disclosed to the 
French Commander the temerity of his enterprise. Cli^e advanced to 
the porch of the Pagoda, leaning on tlie shoulder of two seijeants, as he 
was rendered weak by his wounds. An Irishman, a deserter, accosted 
him in '^ry opprobrious language, and threatened to shoot him. This 
was not an idle threat. He discharged his musket, which killed both the 
Serjeants, while Clive escaped unhurt. The French Commander, after 
this, surrendered to Clive. 

,It was now, that success attended the efforts of the British. The affairs 
of the French were retrograding. It would be a needless task to detail 
the proceedings of the British and their protege, Mahomet Ali ; we find no 
mention made in them of Clive. It is sufficient to state one only circum- 
stance, which contains the last heroic achievement of Clive in Madras. 
Mahomet Ali, pursuant to the terms of the treaty signed between him 
and the British, asked for assistance to reduce two strong forts, Chingleput 
and Covelong:^ Clive in a miserable state of health, volunteered his services 
and a small force of Europeans consisting of “ the refuse of the vilest em- 
ployment in London,” was placed under his command. After great diffi- 
culty, Clive succeeding in rasing the fort. His health obliged him to leave 
the scene of his glory, and shortly after the surrender of Chingleput, ho 
sailed for England. His reception in his native country is thus related by 
his Biographer. “ The fame of Clive’s extraordinary services had ensured 
to him a flattering reception at home. At a public entertainment given 
by the Court of Directors of the East India Company, his health had been 
proposed in a strain of facetious compliment as “ General Clive,” and on 
his arrival, it was resolved to present him with a sword, set with diamonds, 
of the value of £200, in acknowledgement of ‘ his singular services on the 
Coast of Coromandel.’ This resolution gave Clive an opportunity of 
maifesting the strength of his affection for his old commander Major 
Lawrence, and declaring his feeling towards that able officer. He objected 
to receiving the intended mode of distinction, unless a similar compliment 
were paid to Major Lawrence. The result was creditable to all parties. 
Clive’s views were adopted by the Court of Directors, and Major Lawrence 
received the honor, requested for him, by his grateful friend.” 
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SERIOUS REFLECTIONS. 

By Baboo Kasipkahad Oiinsn, 

It cannot jic this world is all 
That is to Man . assigned; 

It cannot be his pilgrimage 
Is hero alone confined. 

It cannot be this transient life- 
Includes his destiny, 
lliat to a bubble or a dream 
At best compared may be. 

That there is nothing after death, 

WTiich still we would obtain, 

For which we would be kind and good. 
Enduring toil and pain. 

Although a dark, impervious veil 
Conceals life’s either side, 

Thro’ which no mortal eye can see 
What was or may betide, 

And tho’ no traveller e’er returned 
From Death’s domain of night. 

To tell us all its mysteries. 

And set our hearts aright ; 

Yet whence these longings of the soid. 
These aspirations high. 

That spurn the terrors of ^ grave. 
And far beyond them fly 

Into that region vast and dark, 

We call Eternity, 

To which the good with pleasure k)ok, 
The wicked fearfully— 

The wonders of this living world 
Are every where the same, 

About which there is no mistake. 

No erring in the name. 

A man is every where a man, 

A tree is also tree ; 

Then why about futurity 
We only disagree P 

Perchance’ tis not for us to view 
Beyond our jiresent sphere; 

With honest conscience for our guide. 
We are free agents here. 

The rest, involved in utter gloom. 

Is hidden from our sight; 

No labour could reveal it yet. 

No science could en%ht. 
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The meanest insect grows and crawls. 
And works its vctrious will ; 

But why, tho’ years have past in search, 
Is undiscovered still. 

Our little reason, like a drop, 

Of water in the J9ea, 

Can scarcely fathom His design 
Lost in immensity. 


HEERA; OR A TALE OF WOE. 

Chap. III. 

(Concluded f**om Patjc 110.> 

Alas! tis still tlie same unchanpring I'locd, 

That where tlio tyrant rules, the brave must bleed, 

The patriot perisn and the freeman fall, 

1'ill Slavery shakes her shackles over all. 

Bui do they die ? No ; living they shall live 
To give to Freedom more thcin bfe could give ! 

Their blood shall water still her fragrant tree— 

Their names on blazon’d banners waving free. 

Still be as trumpet calls of Victory, — 

Tlieir very dust shall hallow Liberty! 

And ev’n their brows but frowning from a bust, 

Shall strike tho trembling tyrant to the dust ! 

But when the pure, the patriot heroine, 

Shines, as a Star, the Martyr of the scene — 

When she spreads forth her wings in Phamix-flighl 
The golden bird of glory and of light, 

Then let the freeman strike, ev’n slaves may smite, 

Soul link with soul, and heart with heart unite; 

For where .she springs ’tis Freedom's holy ground. 

Where Seraphs minister, and GOD is found ! 

VnpMkhed Pofm. 


The night had been beautiful, but the morning broke* tlirough thick and 
murky clouds, ominous of the coming tempest. There was a boding 
gloom upon the brows of banded parties of the soldiery, and whispers 
and floating rumours abroad, which had not wholly escaped the ears of the 
Rajah as symptoms of the approaching out-break. The lady Hcera,- whom 
the night before Dc Vaux had barely traced as securely reaching the 
zenana tents, had, witli the rest of the harem pavilion, and all the ill-gotten 
treasure of the Rajah, been already dispatched for the capital long before 
break o{ day under a small body of armed men, the royal guard being in too 
excited a state to be trusted. The day rolled on, and with it the hour for 
the execution of the Veteran Sirdar, Hurry Punt; but a severe tempest 
coming on, it was deferred till the ensuing day, thus giving time to the 
disaffected to mature their arrangements, which so shortly were to break out 
into open and steim defiance, leaving the despot scarcely the half of his 
army, on which any reliance might be placed. 

It was on the dawning of the next day that a small band, consisting of 
the zenana tents, in which were the princess Heera and her friend Myra, had 
reached their destination, the fortified capital of the Rajah. The minister 
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Shawm Sinjr received tlie cavalcade, and soon after wailed on the princess. 
The artful sensualist was smitten with her beauty. This wretch had the 
skill to conceal under a seeming shew of braminical austerity and sanctity 
the most licentious practices and villainies emanating from a heart 
of the most satanic evil. He had succeeded in' completely duping 
his master, who, despotic \»s he was, was yet his benefactor, into a belief, 
that he was the most devoted of hfs servants. As such he had a pervad- 
ing influence and an universal sway, even into the oriental sanctities of 
the purdahed zenana. < 

Audacious as the minister was, there was that in, the known character, 
in the influence, in the sacred vir,tue8, and even in the personal dignity of 
the young princess that which, fora while, threw, a halo and a hedgp around 
her, for a time repelled the gradual insinuations of the reptile ; but au- 
dacity combined with craft like his was made of stuff too stern — ^was an 
evil too essential and innate to remain appalled by sanctity however awful, 
or benevolence however beautiful. He made his advances cautiously, but 
progressively. The native nobleness and simplicity of Ileera’s character 
clear as her own blue skies, her heart artless and expanded as the lotus 
of her own native land, was not made to be the shrine of suspicion or the 
sanctuary of murky inspirations ; there beat in it a happy and a healthful 
pulse, and Christian virtues threw an awe about her like a guard 
angelic placed. She could not, like another Eve, enter into the rep- 
tile sinuosities of this Boa of voluminous subtleties and complicat- 
ed wickedness. She met his offers with a natural innocence. He 
protested his deep and unextiuguishable passion ; he assured her of its 
unending endurance and intensity — the tyranny and temper of her 'lord, 
his sudden exacerbations, capricious cruelties, and fantastic affections. He 
brought to her notice the Kajalfs present dangerous and desperate situa- 
tion with disaffected subjects, and a powerful aimy in open and triumphant 
rebellion ; for news, he said, had but that ere reached him of the successful 
issue of an engagement between the Rajah’s fl rce with that of the Surdars, 
Hurry Punt and Selim. All this he contrasted with the advantages he 
offered ; viz. his iiifluence and wealth, his power and name. But craft 
however subtle and satanic, sometimes overshoots its mark. He thought 
of daunting and overpowering her virtue by the audacity of his advance, 
but the very daring on which he calculated, was made the subservient, tho’ 
antagonist instrument of energizing in her soul those sublime and spiri- 
tual elememts, which elevate and ethcrialize the human spirit, when 
moulded from above, to endurances or achievements as much beyond the 
attainment of human morality, as they soar above the glance of earthly 
sensuality. His offers were met with the eloquent silence of wonder, ab- 
horrence and sconi. Tho’ oft repelled, the unabashed profligate repeated 
-his solicitations, and even ventured on dark but significant hints of love 
stung to desperation, and admiration converted into the recklessness of 
revenge. He khew of the influence of Myra with her friend, and attempt- 
ed tampering with that also ; but with no better success. The loyalty to 
her truth, and the purity of the one, and the devotedness and friendship 
of the other were, however, destined, in the struggle, to be put to a severe 
test, but to terminate in a magnanimous, tho’ melancholy, triumph. 

The situation of Heera became daily more difflcult and distressing ; but 
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whilst she leaned on the bosom ot‘ her faithful and atlcctionate Myra, her 
eye was ever fixed upon Heaven, and her spiritsaw and took up with resi^- 
nation the cross assigned to it. It resembled in its affliction the crushed 
musk of Thibet, which but emits, on being crushed, tlie more odoriferous 
perfume, or the rose df Cashmere, which yields the more delicious fragrance 
on being plucked. Such was the state of circumiAances, till the re-appear- 
ance of the Hajah in the vicinity of his capital. On the morning succeed- 
ing that of Heera’s departure from the canip, and the appointment of the 
execution of the veteran Sirdar, Selim was summoi»ed to the presence of the 
Rajah. He was interrogated with dark glances and suspicious questions ; 
and was ordered peremptorily to see the fatal orders put into effect. 
Clianging^his mind, the Rajah himself commanded the elephants to be pro- 
duced ; but they were found to have strayed during the night, and their 
mahouts to have disappeared. The mutineers were already in motion, 
such was the popularity of the old Sirdar, and the enthusiastic admiration 
in which they held the valor and conduct of Selim. All the discipline 
and veteran courage of the army were in open, tho’ silent and steady opera- 
tion on the approach of the crisis. Selim was hailed with acclamations, 
and the release of the Sirdar demanded of him. He was surrounded and 
delegated by them to lay all their grievances before the Rajah, while a 
guard detached from his own faithful Rajpoots was appointed to accompany 
and protect him if neccssaiy. He was received at first with a cataract of 
rage and vituperation on the part of the Rajah. Suddenly, however, a 
change came over the spirit of the royal des])ot’s dream. Pretending, with 
oriental craft, to relent, he recalled Selim, apologized, soothed, and caressed 
him. He commanded him to send the criminal Sirdar to him, with the 
promise, on his royal word, of a generous oblivion of the past, if he but ac- 
knowledged his guilt, and sued for pardon. Selim, not sufficiently versed 
in the iniquity of oriental durbars, returned with alacrity and pledged the 
result to his friends and the mutineers. On his assurance pacifying them 
the now released Sirdar proceeded to the royal pavillion into which he had 
no sooner entered, than he was, by armed men on watch, concealed behind 
the purdahs of the pavillion, seized on and violently combed away. The 
few who accompanied Selim, with the greatest difficulty escaped the same 
fate. 

The camp was in dreadful commotion : the mutineers assembled cla- 
morously. Selim was called on by loud acclamations to take command 
and prove his friendship to his friend, and his attachment to his party and 
that of justice, by joining their ranks and leading them on to revenge this 
foul and tyrannical treachery. His own mind could now have no scruples. 
He himself had been denounced. The unqualified baseness, hypocrisy, 
and treacfiery of the tyrant were but too apparent and daily becoming too 
intolerable. Large bodies of the disaffected troops had, in the discipline 
with which Selim had inspired them, formed in order of battle. They 
wanted but a leader,- and clamoured for him. His endangered friend and 
the Rtyab's turpitude came vividly before his mind ; his conscience sicquit- 
ted him of tortuous motives ; it was the call — the crisis of a providence, 
and no longer a temptation ; he felt he had been enabled to beat down, 
to baffle the fiend of the last night; he had asked in the solemn prostra- 
tion of solitary prayer for guidance and direction : — it seemed, nay^ it was 
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answered in the opening vista of circumstances, which he had rather en- 
deavoured to subdue than to encourage, to allay than to inflame. It was 
then that the Uiought, the image of his captived, his imprisoned, his endan- 
gered bird of beauty fled across his soul, and our pious young hero was at 
once determined. He put himself at their head. Ihe charge and shock 
of his suwars, before the^Kajah's encampment could jmssibly recover itself 
was lightning-like and decisive. His venerable friend, the Sirdar, was in the 
arms of his young champion and deliverer, even before he could well con- 
template his own situatiaii as a prisoner. 

Success, the recovery of their favorite general, and those capricious 
changes so frequent in the miUtary and political history of the native states 
of India, operated on the victorious rebels insisting on the geucrah assuming 
to himself the royal insignia ; swearing that he should alone be their poten- 
tate, and Selim Sahib general under him. The banner of detiance was now 
flung forth and the sword unsheathed. They drew off and entrenched 
their camp. 

Their young general gave thorn ample reason to congratulate themselves 
on their choice in the first act of his generalship. That very night he 
planned and efleett^d a surprize of the royal camp, and captured almost the 
whole of the Ilajah’s park of artillery. 

Hurry Punt was now considered as their rightful monarch. The brah- 
mins anointed and bathed him in the preserved and sacred waters of the 
Ganges; a hastily prepared cliathur of silk and gold, and a rough guddee 
(throne) and the puiijah (his family coat of arms) royally emblazoned, waved 
over a nishan (flag) over his head, whilst acclamations that reverberated 
from hill to hill, and shook the royal camp from end to end announced his 
elevation with the cries of, Salamut Maharajah Hurry Punt ! Salamut Selim 
Sahib Bahadoor ! The latter was decorated on horse-back with the culga 
(crest) of pearls and diamonds and formally installed as the new Rajah’s 
gencrulis.sinio. 

It is not the object of this humble talc to paint the plumed pomp and 
gorgeous splendar of war, the best glitter of which is at best but that of its 
own destructive symbols of desolation, the levin flash and thunder- bolt; 
but to attempt, how faintly soever to sketch, that better and nobler glory, 
the heroism of suffraiicc, the renown of a pure fame, the blazon notof‘' brute 
violence,'’ but the conquests af triumphant virtue, and the lasting laurels of 
a real immortality, 

“ This is true glory and renown when, God 
Looking on th^ Earth with approbation marks 
The just man and divulges him thro’ Hcav’ii. ” — 

A decisive victory on the part of our young hero completed the reverses 
sustained by the Rajah, and drove him within half of a month ignomini- 
ously U;«eek shelter in his fortified capital, which was energetically and 
promptly invested by Hurry Punt and De Vaux. With tike superior skill 
and energy of the young Englishman in the use of artillery, and the know- 
ledge of the localities of the fortress on the part of the old Sirdar, the breach- 
ing batteries were in powerful operation. The fortification, originally ill 
plaiuicd and much neglected, could not display a protracted resistance. A 
breach promised success. Selim led the storming party; hut his good 
fortune here seemed to have foi'sakcn him. Baffled and overpowered, his 



own party, almost externiinatod hig^sell' slunnod nii<l senseless, though 
unwounded, and rolled in to the moat, it was but by the affectionate 
attachment oi‘ two of his surviving men that he was borne back, under cover 
of darkness, in safety to the battering lines. 

Notwithstanding tfie enthusiasm of the troop^, and their devotion to 
their new prince and his young commanc^er Selim, this repulse, a scarcity 
of food and ammunition, and a dysentery which was thinning their ranks, 
threw the gloom of a general despondency over the camp. Traitors, too, 
employed by the minister Shawn Sing, were sdspected to be amongst 
them who conveyed intelligence to the besieged. Selim’s life had even 
been attempted. He had, besides, more th.-in ordinary reasons to share in 
the gene(^ anxiety. It was' in this melancholy of the mind and fever of 
the heart, though cautiously suppressed before all, that he wandered forth 
on the second night after his repulse in the breach in tlic coolness of a 
midnight and moonlight hour. The cam]) and batteries lay some roods be- 
hind him, hushed in the depth of slumber: the fortress wiih its fatal breach 
and palatial towers frowned in the sombre and shadowy grandeur before 
him : nothing was heard in the said grove of trees where he stood, save 
the low, quick, ominous cry of the birds of night, the occasional nu^lancholy 
howl of the jackal, or the far, faint challenge of the distant and drowsy 
centinel. The solitude, the silence, the melancholy of his mind, hut, above 
all, as he cast his glance to the fortress, the image of one dearer than the 
life-blood in his veins, and that one imprisoned by a gloomy and caprici- 
ous tyrant, and exposed to the horrors of a siege and storm, wrung his 
heart to its core ; another look, and its anguish became insupportable. 
He threw himself on the earth and groaned in bitterness. He felt whilst 
adored by thousands as a hero, or feared by more as a foe, that he was 
but a worm in real insignificance. But he felt, nevertheless, that the 
cause in which he di’ew his sword, was the righteous on(; of humanity, and 
justice and mercy ; but he felt that his groans were those of dospoiulency 
and gloom, not of Heaven and of hope. He prayed, — ^nor was he ashamed 
of it — for when was prayer yet not a seraph of support a«d strength ? He 
prayed, and his Sbul was lightened : he looked up for strength, nor did 
he look in vain, for his next look was that of thankfulness and hope ; but 
scarcely had he experienced this, when there stood beside him a female 
figure, as noiseless and transparent as the ray that fell from the moon ; still 
silent, fair, and unveiled, with her long, bright locks fioating over her nock 
and bosom. Selim started to his feet. 

God of my Salvation^ keep me !— Art thou a spirit of the other world, 
or — ^ 

I may soon be such,” replied the speaker in tones that seemed to gush 
from the throat of a peri, yet came to his ear in his own native English ; 
** whom do I address ? Is he a friend to the forlorn ?” 

** To none in helplessness am I a foe : leaaA of all to a female in dis- 
tress.’* 

“ From thy posture and thy prayer thou art a Christian, and surely— 
art thou be who beers the name of Selim 
I am the same.” 

“ Then« is there none*in that accursed fortress for whose safety thy soul 
prayeth ; or for whom thine aim would not strike, or thy life be freely out- 
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poured ? Fear not to trust me, andjto speak : I come on the part of one, 
who, despite the struggles of her soul, loves thee better than itself ; whose 
prayers are yet more for thee than for herself, though on the very edge 
—oh Heaven ! — of what a precipice ?” , 

“ What ?— who ? — Ar^thou from the lady Heera ?'* 

“ She was, next to thee, the savpr of my life : I am her grateful Christ- 
ian servant, — friend— sister — all ; and would risk my all to save her. 
She is perilled with dangers : beset with snares ; shame, ignominy, insult, 
and death ! Oh save her! Selim, if thou canst ! oh save her !” 

“ Merciful God !” groaned Selim, and staggered as if stunned ; “ tell me, 
oh tell mo all.” 

“ My name is Myra, Selim. I felt — I feel thou art my friend, my 
brother : oh despond not ; pluck up thy courage, now most needed. Art 
thou not a Christian and a soldier ? — Storm that breach. I feel the presenti- 
ment of thy success. By the hour of to-mon-ow’s durbar, Heera — thy 
Heera, — 1 warn thee ! will be a seraph in heaven, or I not even a worm 
on earth. If till then I succeed to save and screen her, (come what 
Heaven may will to me) thou wilt find her in a subterranean dungeon, 
known to few or none, in the southernmost angle of the hall of the 
zenanah, opening by a square chuuar stone, and its spring in the pave- 
ment closely fitted ; there knock thrice. Meanwhile beware of Shaum 
Sing ! oh that serpent ! beware of his daggers and secret poisons ; and 
revenge thy Heera’s murder. If I fail — no, oh, no, forgive it ! Revenge 
not mine, I charge thee by thy soul's salvation, revenge not mine ! A 
rocket from that tower, and a blood-red handkerchief from its . highest 
south lattice is the token of our hour of peril. Fare thee well ! I dare 
not stay longer ; mark my path, hut follow me not ; it may aid thee : The 
eternal God of our salvation shield thy head from harm, and shelter thee 
in the struggle ! Fare thee well.” 

“ Myra ! oh my sister, my friend ! Take a brother s embrace, perchance 
my last as first,” said the heart-harrowed Selim as he clasped the noble 
girl agitatedly to his breast, and saluted her forehead with an affectionate, 
but chaste, kiss of Christian love ; — “ we may not meet again on earth. 
I will in God’s — in Christ’s eternal name redeem you one or both, or 
with you die !” Clasping his hands together he looked upward in an 
agony that burst from his soul as lightning from its cloud. “ Oh Christ, 
save her !” he cried, let tlie wings of Thine Angels be around her — 
protect her with Thine own dread wings! and edge my sword and 
strengthen my arm if but — if but this once, my God — ^my God !” 

He turned to Myra. She was gone. The midnight moon shone calmly 
down. The same still solitude lay ai*oand him bathed in its silver. He 
looked and caught the glimpse of a faint, shadowy figure gliding swiftly 
on. He pursued and traced it through the dry moat of the fortress, and 
up the opposing bank ; but lost it in the thickets of thorn and jungle which 
grew on the scarped summit that rose to about thirty feet, being the bare, 
rocky granite of the rocky hill on which the fortress was formed. Here 
she disappeared. DeVaux had seen enough : the only difficulty was to 
return as providentially unobserved as he had gone. He crept down in 
cautious silence, crossed the ditch, heard the call of the unheeding cen- 
tinel, escaped unobserved across into the gi'ove, matiued a plan of attack in 
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his own mind,' and hurried to the tent*of his royal friend Hurry Punt. The 
brave old Sirdar, to whom Selim explained, all that in prudence was neces- 
sary, yet shrewdly guessing more than he was informed, stated his resolu- 
tion to storm the breash in person on the morrow. Selim was, meanwhile, 
under cover of the smoke of the batteries to lead a# strong select party up 
the perilous, obscure, rocky pathway, thai led to a postern near the zena- 
nah quarter. He arranged, superintended, and surveyed all. He pro- 
mised, on the sacred word of their new Rajah, Hyrry Punt, an enormous 
mxmr (bonus) to the troops, as an incentive to a noble effort ; enjoined 
the strictest orders as to the safety and sanctity of the harem, and ])arti- 
cularly of the Princess and her friend ; and declared his resolution not 
to return 8 second time unsuccessful from the ramparts of the fortress. 
Before three hours had elapsed, or ere the streaks of dawn laid di'i])j>Icd the 
East, tlic beleaguering batteries w^ere in one tremendous explosive roar of 
flame and thunder, encreased and reverberated by the repercussion of tlie 
neighbouring mountains, and wrapping the fortress in a pall of the 
densest smoke. 

Fearful as was the scene without, one of more dreadful interest existed 
within the city. The sagacity of the Minister had been fully alive to the 
dangers of his position, should the Ranee, now that the Raja was on the 
spot, reveal his criminal proposals to him. From without the siege was 
pressed with vigor. The hoards he had amassed by peculation and oppres-, 
sion were at stake, and his own life in jeopardy. ILi would not have 
hesitated in betraying hi.s master, and securing his existence and treasures 
by going over to the enemy, but for the presence of the hated young Eng- 
lishman, with whoso passion for TIccra and inlcrs lew with her iti his tent 
ho was but too well acquainted. The laitilF bearers who had deseiled her 
palankeen were in his pay, and now at his hock, as well as other emissaries. 
His licentiousness, however, surpassed even the craven cowardice of his 
sordid soul, which could be daring and daug(jrous only wIkui safe in its 
evil. The sanctity of his brahininical character as goroo, or spiritual guide, 
gave him easy access to the arcana of any Hindoo abode, 'and even to the 
royal harem. He sought a last desperate interview with the princess ; and 
urged her even to threats of the most gloomy revenge if rejected in his suit. 
He insinuated dark and mysterious hints relative to her feelings of more 
than friendship for the handsome foreigner ; and menaced not merely the 
exposure of her shame and its fatal consequences, but distinctly triumphed 
in the intended assassination of Dc Vaux Sahib. The only alternative for 
safety and life, he said, was immediate flight with him, for which, things 
were already prepared. The soul of Heera rose in utter revulsion from 
the monstrolis villain and his hideous offers. She had but been the more 
steeled in her determination to repulse him at all risks as he proceeded, 
till the fatal chord was touched of Selim^s assassination. To this her heart 
vibrated as the Eolian to the blast. She concealed her emotions with difll* 
culty, and condescended to request a few hours for consideration. It was 
assented to ; and the monstrous miscreant relieved her of his presence. 

In the bosom of her friend, Myra, the distressed and bursting heart of 
Heera was poured. For % few seconds there was a dreadful pause ; but 
the generous maiden arose, and taking the sacred volume of their common 
studies, laid it on Heera's bosom, and exacted from her an oath on the belief 
VOL. II.— >0. IV. 
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of its awful contents, that she should, whilst relying on her fldelityy be 
implicitly guided by her advice and directtons. On this solemn promise 
being obtamed, the devoted Myra announced her intention to visit the hos- 
tile camp and warn Selim at all risks, by stealing her way through the 
postern on the granite saarp of the bastion near the zenanah quarter, known 
to few or none of its inmates. -Then taking a lamp, she 1^ Heera down 
into a subterranean dungeon in the lowest floor of the edifice. A stone 
valve fiew open on her touching a spring in an obscure cranny, by which 
it also could be opened within. There depositing the lamp, some dried 
fruits and oat-meal cakes, and a silver um of water, which she had brought, 
she called her friend to kneel in an act of solemn worship to Heaven, and 
ratifying Heera's oath in it, in a strain of awful grandeur and sublime sup- 
plication, committed her friend and herself to the protective care or to 
the omniscient will of Him, who had breathed the groan of expiration 
on the cross for them. Myra then rose, and reaching a portion of 
the unleavened cake broke it in deepest silence, and giving a part 
to Heera, while her countenance beamed with a smile, which gave 
to it the supernatural radiancy of angelic expression, “ Receive this, my be- 
loved, ray eternal sister,” said she, “ in token and in remembrance of Him 
who died for us ; and relying on His atonement and His strength for support 
keep to thine oath of remaining here till relieved or called forth by safety 
or necessity: and then, if it arrive at the worst, or rather at the best, of 
dying in His faith, (for death my sister is to the Christian but an angel it 
disguise) — the dazzling from excess of glory, of the crystal gate of life, then 
in His faith die.” Heera partook with her, in the want and absence of the 
blood-symbol, the bread of the great sacramental memento and mystery 
of the Christian’s awful faifli. The element was broken, and handed, and 
eaten in solemn silence, and self dedication. Was that spot not hallowed 
by the viewless attendance of watching and waiting spirits hovering round 
these distressed lambs of the fold of their dread Author and Lord, when 
fulfilling one of his last commands? — Yea, was not the great Eternal Shep- 
herd of these His lambs there ? 

The two friends then arose and embraced each other in unbroken silence 
— ^in the depth of a presentimental, indefineable awe — in the intensity of that 
agony of love and fear which could find no utterance. In the depth of their 
souls’ silence and affliction they parted^ — to meet on earth no more ! 

The spring of the stone-valve was touched from below, Myra ascended, 
but looked back once more on her fidend ; her face was suffused with that 
heroic, though melancholy, smile which gave it again the same superna- 
tural luminousness, and the door closed from above. It was then, as already 
related, that, bent on her secret mission, she providentially met”Selim, and 
returned in time to wait in her friend’s behalf the approach of the profli- 
gate minister. She announced at once by way of concluding the hateful 
conference, her mistress’ rejection at any risk of his detested project as an 
« utter impossibility. The monsUpus, mis-shapen miscreant crawled, rather 
than drew back, muttering as he withdrew, “ Thou accursed Christian sor- 
ceress ,then I’ll have thee in my coils,” and, glaring like a hyena, retired. 

The east bad not even dimly dawned, when an extraordinary council was 
summoned. Lights were hastily brought. In a recess of the grand hall 
of the durbar apart from the turband and jewelled group of councillors #as 
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Been in deep and energetic conference, with the pompous figure of the rajah, 
the apare and haggard shape of the machiaveUau minister , his piercing 
and pernicious eye flashing from under his shaggy and overhanging brows. 

“ Selim, his son?” inquired the rajah. 

“His own; by a mftcha outcast Feringee mother, as I will prove to your 
Highness’ fullest satisfaction, when the expected*' succours from Gwalior 
will have arrived, and we shall have crusfied the rebels. Kalee has been 
appeased ; the goddess will yet be propitious. Trust a bramin’s word: I 
saw her image this very night brighten with a smite on viewing the blood 
of the sacrificed babe whilst writhing on the block.” 

“But what is the crime thou wouldst infer? What is the white slave’s 
guilt, of which thou givest me such darksome limits?” 

“Maharajah! I am, though at an humble distance, thy friend: I am thy 
minister, thy servant, I am thy gooroo! Wouldst thou seek from me what 
would darken my days in overshadowing with sorrow and shame the sky of 
thine?” 

“ Thou hast already left me in worse than darkness— in the twilight of 
neither knowledge nor ignorance. Tell me all plainly — ” 

“ I dare not— no, by all the infernal gods of Pathal, 1 would not. Rather 
would I be in the midst of the roar of all those their infernal blazing 
batteries! I only humbly advise— let the Maharajah change the whole 
seraglio ; and to have cut in pieces before his eyes the half Angrase witch ; 
she is the accursed sorceress — the go-between— ” 

“Go-between! — Gooroo, Osoor, demon, devil, or whatever thou art— 
if thou be Seeb himself in veriest incarnate devilment, out with it all^ and 
in one breath! or by ” 

“ Ram! Ram! how those infernal engines shake the solid hill. Maharaja, 
my Prince, I will not, I cannot tell thee ; but there are those who may. I 
knew thy just and generous, though hasty spirit, and therefore to prove my 
fidelity have them at hand.” 

Two bearers were immediately called, and a native Portuguese. 

“ Let the king question these as he will.” ^ 

Broken, hurried interrogations were put. The wcU-catechised satellites 
of their leader answered to his fullest satanic satisfaction. A scroll was 
produced, purported to be written in English characters which was appa- 
rently read and translated by the Portuguese as an intercepted communi- 
cation of elopement with Selim on the part of the Princess; but the auto- 
graphy and signature were assigned to Myra. The caitiflT Portuguese 
former declaring, that he never before knew or had even seen the document; 
that he had learnt English when in the dominions of the Company; and 
that he had faithfully translated it. The whole was a tissue of falsehoods 
80 complicated, and of fabrications so interwoven, so dazzling and audacious, 
as to be well ciilculated to elicit from the unthinking, impetuous, brutal 
mind of the barbarian, for whom it was iiltended, the flashes of a madness, 
that exploded into a volcanic burst of revenge indiscriminately acting on the 
whole zenanah: the fiendish heart of the minister, that Avatar of evil, 
being glutted with the Nero-like consolation, that in this wholesale hell- 
swoop of his revenge, the particular objects of his marble-hearted ^te 
eouU not escape destruction. Thus by touching of one spring in an act of 
^pliMted wickedness did one Master Spirit of evil act and rSact on 
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artother, tveacheiy on tyranny, and tyranny back on treachery. But there 
is an eye and a record above : and were there even no other proofs, the 
self presented internal evidences of that book, which is indeed hedged round 
with a divinity, which even has a divinity stirring within it, must resist- 
lessly silence the rabid wantings of infidelity, when its minutest mark-2eto 
(if the expression he allbwed) correspond with the pointed providences 
even in the incidents of heathen hiktory : “ The triumphing of the wicked is 
shorty and the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment'' 

Whilst the thunders &1 war were resounding without the fortress, the 
more gloomy and tempestuous storm of human passions was raging within 
it. The evidences of guilt, adduced to the brute intellect of the Rajah, 
were proofs plain as day. He stormed ravingly for his guards, arms, 
his sword. Heedless of the peril bursting on his capital and throne, he 
rushed from the durbar towards the buildings of the zenanah. Myra was 
meanwhile prepared ^ her information, though good and well timed, was sur- 
passed by the sagacity, intrepedity, and high-minded heroism of her Christian 
heart. Two rockets were seen, like her own clear spirit rising above the 
gloom and darkness of earth, to ascend above the din and smoke of battle, 
and to burst in warning fires; shortly after two others followed, and in a still 
shorter interval two more ominously rose portending the pressure of their 
peril ; and the little blood-red flag was fatally discernible. 

The breach in the battered fortress, which had repulsed Selim, was 
destined once more to baffle the veteran Sirdar. Selim saw this. But 
what will not the intense and daring desperation of the human soul brave 
and Ichieve, when stung by agony, elevated by hope, or sustained by 
Heaven.^ It was upon sustentations of the soul like these, that all the 
chivalry of De Vaux’s spirit burst forth. He rushed from his post to the 
bloody and baffling breach, and reinforced and reformed the broken party of 
the Sirdar ; his voice and sword were again heard and seen above the din of 
conflict, and the smoke of battle ; protesting he would mount the breach and 
die alone even if unfollowed : he led them back rallied, successful, resistless 
as a mountain torrent. He lefi the Sirdar with directions to press on, divid- 
ing right and left^ whilst he himself returned to his original assault upon the 
secret rocky postern path near the quarters of the zenanah. This now be- 
came a flank attack on the already confused and panic-stricken defenders of 
the ramparts. Their very guns were turned against them with terrible 
efiect. The havoc and destruction were dreadful. Our young hero bad not 
time to interpose his usual humanity, when a seventh rocket ascended and 
caught his eye. His look was a glance of agony unutterable ; but it 
stayed not. His soul and physical powers seemed re-animated with jm 
enthusiasm and energy supernatural ; calling on his faithful Rajpoots not 
to let him die singly and unrevenged, he rushed headlong through tbcj 
flr^Bidy expanded portals of the zenanah, and burst into its walls gloomy 
M like another Ulysses into another Troy. The small redoubt of guns 
the gate and grounds of the harem were carried with the resisUess riidi* at 
the point of the sword. At this critical juncture Selim stumbled and. feU* 
His band of heroes, imagined ho was shot down : the cry of mingled vwn(th 
and vengeance arose from them like thoyell of a gloomy bai^ pf demunv 
|*oaoors*Vis8uing from the infernal confines of jMimo/ (hell)f and lent 
iRfenisl. :air. and. : agency j to. ihek. gigantic, efforts feiriblp rpvenge)) 



but their hero was yet at their head, with this t-harge the zeiianah 
was destined to be in their possessioh. 

It was at this most critical moment, wdiilst the brave old Sirdar was 
sweeping the ramparts, the victorious army penetrating evei-y cranny of 
the city, and I)e Vaifx with his band of heroes bursting into the harem, that 
demented with passion, and blinded by jealou^ rage, instead of ani- 
mating his troops and sirdars to a resistahee more than probably successful, 
the blind and brutal tyrant was wasting the invaluable Imur in an out- 
break of despotic wrath, founded on the cliinu;ras of his imagination, 
worked up into hideous realities by the infernal inspirations of Ins demon, 
minister of evil. The rajah, with Shawm Sing and his guards, had reached 
and no^^stood over the very spot, in the lowest grand hall of the harem, 
where the princess was concealed. There, like a laboring earthquake, and as 
if to concentrate his wrath, he had made a j)ause. The magnilicent marble 
stair-case, that led up to the private apartments of the harem, presented 
as an obstacle, its rich sandal- wood doors. It was ordered to be tom 
down and messengers dispatched, even at the risk of violating rigid oriental 
decorum to drag clown the ci imiiial Ranee, and her accused accessory. 
The satellites were about to ascend. “You need not,’* said a veiled 
female figure as it descended the few last gloomy steps, “ you need not : 
I am come to prove my mistress’ innocence, my — 

“ Unveil the harlot, ” roared the tyrant, “ and drag her to my foot.” It 
was Myra in a burst of unearthly beauty. 

“ She-devil! where is thy mistress, the paramour of the rebel Feringhee ?*’ 
“ Maharajah, great king, hefir me ! Hear me in the name of ti’uth and 
justice ! Hear me in the name of the eternal Porom Eshor, the God of 
Justice! Maharajah that evil man is deluding thy soul, he is poisoning 
thy peace! He would have, but could not seduce my noble mistress—.” 

“ Thou seducing devil ! produce thy harlot, thy mistress, to be dealt with 
before thyself!” “ 1 will not,” was the calm, collected, determined reply. 

“ My pistol! ray sabre! smite, cut down the sorceress, the infernal mlicha!” 
A sword was instantly furnislied for his grasp on a sign fi-om the minister 
Shawm Sing by one of his emissaries. The fatal steel was plunged into 
the guiltless bosom of Myra, and she fell convulsively exclaiming, “Heera 
thou art safe ! yes, they come ! they come ! thanks he toheaven, they come!” 

A shriek echoed through the vast hall as from an angle of it issued the 
figure of the Ranee, bursting into light, and rushing towards her murdeiced 
Myra, murdered ere she could save her by her interposition. Instantaneously 
with the sadden apparition of the princess, came like the rush of a hurri- 
cane and its accompanying thunderbolt, the avengers of blood, the lion-like 
Bajpepfswith Selim at their head. “Murderer! miscreant! turn to a 
!” the imperial butcher was prostrated in the very act of cutting^ 
dpWn the living form of Heera bending over the lifeless one of her d^ng 
Myra. Maddened with the first tremendous blow of Selim’s sword, th«r 
Rajah with a spring recov^ed his feet. “ Leave him to me my !^jpoots, 
leave him ! Spe the Ranee! Shield, protect, save the Ranee ! my jewelled 
^culga' to' the man who.saves her !” cried Selim as he yet again struck^dewn 
the tyrant to his foot, and hung over hun as the ave^ng angel pausing 
in a moment of mercy, .when the monster fbamiiig wi& rage sprang with 
the glare of a leopard at his throat». ezcleiming . “Huramsada ! bas^rd of 
my rebel slave!”— “Huranwada!” re-echow one of Selim’s havildars; 
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** call’s! thou him our General a bastard and with one stroke of his 

stalwart arm the headless trunk of th4 tyrant palpitated on the pavement 
stone. Thanks to heaven,** exclmmed Selim, ** my sword did it not !'* 
In the confusion of the conflict the caitiff minister Shawm Sing had fled and 
disappeared like a bird of darkness: he had, in his ^craven flight, fallen 
unconsciously into the sti^l gaping dungeon ; the valve of which had closed 
upon the wretch. He was afterwtods discovered and extracted a gloomy, 
raving maniac, doomed to expire from frenzied inflammation of brain. 
“ Behold,** says a certain book, “ he travailed with mischief, conceived 
** iniquity, and brought forth falsehood. He made a pit, and dug it. He 
hath fallen into the ditch which he hath made ! His mischief shall return 
“ on his violent dealing on his own pate!” ^ 

The hall was in a few moments cleared of every foe by his infuriated 
followers, Selim in vain calling for mercy. He dared not quit the person 
of the princess prostrate on the body of Myra. No sooner was the din of 
conflict over, than Selim raised her in his arms. My heaven saved Heeral* 
“Oh Selim! oh my Selim,** cried Heera in agony scarce utterable, 
“ where is Myra ? look to her, Selim, look to her!” 

The apparently lifeless, but yet living, body of Myra, bleeding from her 
bosom, was tenderly conveyed to the nearest apartment; Selim and Heera 
attending on her personally. A messenger was despatched for the new 
monarch. Hurry Punt ; but ere tlie old veteran could arrive, the spirit 
of the murdered and martyred maiden had fled from its tenement of clay. 
Heera sustained her on her bosom, whilst Selim was vainly attempting to 
stanch the vital stream. Nature, however, made a last effort. The dying 
eye of Myra looked up to the agonized face of her friend, then to Selim*s. 
“My brother !* my sister !” andshe made an effort to link their hands, “it is 
all right I live, love, and remember me ! I go I 1 go ! where the wicked cease 

from troubling;— even to Christ! Into Thine hands I commit, 

and she sunk in one long, low suspiration, yet breathed forth with one of those 
smiles that beautify the dying, when they die in righteousness. Nature 
rallied again, — the beating pulse re-throbbed, — the pure, passionate eye of 
love relumed, and 'again looked up in love to the face of Heera ; it sunk, — 
it rose again,— it sunk,— and closed for ever ! — Can I go on ? no ! Fate drop 
the curtain ! 

“ Oh Selim !’* shrieked Heera convulsively on his bosom, “ where is our 
Myra ! where is our Myra ?” 

“ In heaven !** groaned Selim, from his inmost soul, “ my beloved, my 
heaven-spared Heera ! our Myra is now an angel of light in heaven !** 

Within a grove of weeping willows there stands, beside the silver 
current of a lovely streamlet, a delicately proportioned marble tomb and 
sarcophagus : on the inscription of which the moon-beams seemed, when I 
read it, still to weep— 

This tomb and tablet are erecte^ 

In boundless gratitude and endless affection, 

' As the saored deposit 

Of all that was earthly of a Christian and a Heroine, a S^aidi and a Saint I 
Even to thee our bring and beloved 

MYEAl 

) By thoae for whom she sacrificed her life, . . 

Selim and Heera De Vaux 
Eternity and Heaven must tell the rest I 
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Oh where is she the beautiful. 

The maid beloved of all — 

Her fairy form is seen no more, 

In this deserted hall. 

I seek her, but 1 find her not ; 

I cry aloud in vain 
She answers not— that silver voice 
I ne’er shall hear again. 

Those eyes which beamed so brightly once, 

Are quench’d in death’s dark wave ; 

Those lips which smil’d so sweetly too, 

Are closed as is her grave ; 

And never more — oh, never more. 

While heaven and earth remain, 

Those lips of love, those orbs of light. 

Shall charm my soul again. 

Oh snatch’d away in youthful bloom 
Thou hast no stone to grace, 

No marble tomb, no monument, 

To mark thy resting place ! 

For thee no pensive lover sighs. 

No bitter tears are given, 

None but the moaning winds of night 
And the crystal drops of Heaven ! 

Marehf 1844. F. 

CALCUTTA AND ITS SUBURBS. 

We concluded an article, which we wrote under the above head in the 
last January number, by stating, that “even a cursory examination of the 
superficial appearances from the Strand-road on the West to the margin 
of the Salt Water Lake on the East is quite sufficient to indicate, that not 
many years ago fishes and fishing canoes occupied the places, where mag- 
ficent palaces and crowded cities now stand ; and whence Uie destinies 
of a hundred millions of the human race are now ruled.” But the 
internal no less than the external appearances of the whole tract of country 
of which Calcutta and its Suburbs occupy a centrical part, lead us to the 
same conclusion. It is on this branch of the subject that we intend 
to offer a few preliminary remarks. The tract of country we allude to 
may be considered as being bounded on the East by the Gowalporah 
Hills in Assam, and the Caribari Hills in Tripuva (vulgo Tiperab) on 
the West, by the Rajmahal and Hamgnr Hills ; on the North, by the 
Nepal Hills ; and, on the South, by the Bay of Bengal. The tract 
of country included within these limits is almost a perfect flat, slightly 
rising towards the surrounding Hills by a gradual and imperceptible slope. 
At the N. W. and N. E. angles of this tract we observe gaps of great 
Extent in the Hilly ranges which confine it, that on the West being the 
mouth of the Gangetic Valley, and that on the East the mouth of the 
Valley through which the Burmaputtra River descends. These two great 
Rivers, swollen by tlie burthen of a thousand tributary streams, which 
empty , themselves Jnto their channels along the whole length of their 
extensive course from the bosom of the snow-capped Himalyas, unite at last 
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near the city of Dacca, and pour their contents into the Bay of Bengal 
by numerous branches, extending from the coast of Chittagong on the 
East to that of Cattack on the West. Tliis system, if we may be allowed 
the expression, of tributaries and branches, together with the main trunks 
which connect them, might be compared to the artefial and venous sys- 
tem of the human fr.'irno'^ tlie oHice of both being the nourishment of 
the substance through wliich they ‘pass. Hence the remarkable fertility 
of the tract we are describing. 

The immense load of earthy sediments constantly transported by these 
streams, from the high lands whence they descend with rapidity to those 
regions over which they sluggishly meander, is sufficient to account for the 
appearances both internal as well as external of this alluvial tract, ynd lead 
the philosophic observer back to a period beyond the reach of history, 
w’hen the w'hole of this region was occupied by raging billows that lashed 
the rocky aides of the hills we have mentioned, forming gulfs and bays at 
the angles where the Ganges and the Burmaputtra respectively disem- 
bogue. The process of alluvial formation by which this part of the bay 
appears to have been filled up, is yet in progress, and the Sunderbiins are 
daily encroaching on the ancient territories of old Neptune, with the Sand- 
heads, their pioneers, who are ever in advance to prepare the way. 

It is interesting to contemplate, that there was a time, when over the place 
where thousands of towns, villages, and forests now luxuriate, where 
millions of the children of Adam find their means of subsistence, and 
where successive dynasties have risen and fallen, vessels constructed by 
the hand of man, if he then existed in these parts, plowed the bo;?om of 
the deep. The interest felt in such contemplations would become more 
intense, if we go back, in imagination, to a period when the virgin earth 
had not received the imprint of the foot of sinful man ; when ^the mighty 
expanse of waters, limited only by the stubborn rocks which over-hung its 
verge, formed the theatre for the givnibols of the huge Leviathan and other 
enormous monsters of the antideliivian age, which, in all their grandeur 
and greatness of ^ fresh primeval nature, reigned over the tracts, where 
in succeeding ages angels have had to WTcp over the fantastic tricks played 
before high heaven, by the puny race of man Though history be dumb, 
yet the researches of tlio geologist and philosopher lead us back, not on 
the wings of a fanciful iraaginalion, but gradually by stubborn facts — the 
evidence of the eartli itself, to the retrospections on which wc have dwelt. 

Were internal evidence wanting, the very features of tlie country, its 
hills and valley, its rivers and coasts would lead the philosophic enquirer 
to the conclusions we have drawn from their appearances. But internal * 
proofs derived from the formation of the soil under our feet afford sufficient 
data, that there existed a period at which the whole of this tract was under 
water, that it gradually rose from the deep, that in its progress it was 
subjected to a variety of alterations, that waters gave way to dry land and 
vegetation, that these were again swallowed up by a deluge, the waters of 
wmch covered the trees and buried whole forests in its sediments, 
forming new alluvial tracts over the tops of the ancient forest, and prepar- 
ed the soil, as it were, for a new creation. 

Time does not permit us at this moment to enter upon a consideration 
of the curious and interesting details connected with the land of 'our 
birth ; but we shall soon return to the subject, and hope to be able to 
satisfy the curiosity we may have awakened. 
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When o’er die um of by-gone days, 

I broken-hearted bend, 

And trace with glazing, tearless eyes, 

Ifow youth’s fond hopes did endj 

With shuddering soul I turn away, 

And hopelessly enquird, 

Will Futurity’s dark day e’er give, 

What I so much desire ? 

The rainbow-tints of Hope’s gay dream, 

And childhood’s blissful hours 

Have fled and left their thorns behind, 

But borne away their flowers. 

Jn vain 1 would strike other chords ; 

My heart’s gay vision’s gone ; 

Let death take all life’s bitters now, 

Since all its sweets have flown. 

IMy heart is sear’d, my spirit’s chill’d 
By -Reality’s cold grasp; 

And thorns and brambles flourish now, 

Jleneath its icy clasp. 

Chill Disappointment’s piercing blast, 

Across my soul doth blow; 

And nips, and blights the little shoots. 

That Hope had left below. 

Boy! let yon liquid ruby flow : 

Its cheering draught inspires ; 

Then let me quaff to by-gone days, 

Before my breath expires. 

Yes, let it rush tliro’ all my veins 
And burst upon my soul — 

In vain — in vain — my heart is broke — 

Dash dowm yon crimson bowl. ' 

Derelictus. 


THE USURPED GUDDHEE. 

{Continued from page 73.) 

It is needless to pourtray the state of Bhyrub’s mind on leaving Muttra. 
Life itself was a burden to him, and if his principles were not sufficiently 
strong, hq might halve put a termination to his existence. The disap- 
pointment which he ha<!l experienced damped his energies, and he moved on 
mechanically without any fixed purpose. The day began to decline, and 
night with all its gloomy tenrore was now approaching to spread its 
mantle over the bright and pleasing scenes around. The orb of day soon 
sunk in the west, and twilight, after a brief space, gave way to darkness 
visible.” It was a fearful night. Black clouds began to gather, and, as it 
were, to canopy the earth. The wind whistled, and howled, and shook gigan- 
tic trees to their roots. thunder rolled and the lightning flashed, and all 

TOl. II.— NO. IV. * 
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nature seemed in convulsion. At length tliere came a heavy rain, which 
descended like a iorrent. The birds flew in desperation from tree to tree, 
and the beasts of itiQ field ran howling to seek refuge among the dense 
woods, or within their hollow caves. Bhyrub knew not whither to fly ; 
he stood beneath a tree, where he was drenched in eVery limb. The rain 
poured for hours continhously, and when it ceased, our traveller left his 
post, and proceeded on in his joiVrney, though he was at a loss whither to 
bend his course. He had walked for miles, and still he found no vestige 
of human habitation, in which he might shelter himself against the incle- 
mencies of tlie weather. A glimmering light at length came in view, 
towards wliich Bhyrub hastewed with all possible speed. As he neared 
the spot, the light grew brighter and brighter, till he eventually ^oerceived 
it to be a blaze, which proceeded from a pile of wood that kept burning, 
while three j ogees sat around it, warming themselves in the damp bleak 
weather. There were little thatched buildings in the shape of cabins, 
verj- rudely constructed, at some distance from one another, and which 
were rendered visible by the light which the flame cast around. Bhyrub 
stood for some time undecided as to what he should do. At first he 
thought of introducing himself to these devotees, but on second thought, he 
deemed it advisable to know who they were, or what was the object of their 
meeting, before he should discover himself to them. They were three in 
number. The oldest of them had a fine flowing beard, which hung down 
^vith a tremendous knot. Next to him sat a young man with a string of 
beads round his neck, and who kept rocking himself backwards and for- 
wards with his eyes perfectly closed. Opposite to him was a nian with 
one eye, with a scowl upon his countenance which was truly terrific. 
These men uttered not a syllable for a considerable time, owing to their 
having helped themselves to large quantities of a deleterious drug 

in common use among the lower orders of natives in the country. The 
fagots cracked, and the embers fl^w by the wind, but the jogees moved 
not. At length a voice was heard ; it was that of the old man. 

“ What a dreadful showier we have had, Rarnjee !’’ said the old man, 
addressing himself to his neighbour with one eye. 

A deep silence ensued. The old man repeated what he had said before 
— but there was no answer. He then shook his neighbour by the arm, 
and roused him from his slumber. “ Bhum KaUi exclaimed the blind 
man, as he stretched his arm to shake off his laziness — “ Bhum Kalli ! 
what is it you want, Gossain Jee ?” 

“ I have just been speaking to you about the storm said the old man 
— “ it has been a dreadful one, indeed.” 

“ Dreadful or not, I know but one thing — I have been completely wet 
from head to toe, and that we have lost our property.” 

“ How interrogated the other. 

“ Why, our pots and pans have been swept away, and our little huts 
have received severe damages.” 

' Is that all ? 1 thought our gold and silver had been washed away 
by the torrent.” 

“ They are, thanks to Kalli, quite safe,” replied the other. 

** And they must be so,” remarked the old man*; “ for our Maha Kalli 
has received an abundance of our good things, and it is her bounden duty 
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[o Avatch and protect our property. But joking apart, what do you think 
of our excursion ?” ' - 

“ Most splendid !” said the other. “ Five thousjimd rupees in one 
night ! The dehtas have been very propitious. How cleverly every thing 
was managed. The head of the Mussulman dotard was severed in a moment 
from his execrable carcass— But stop ! — I hear some noise,” ex- 
claimed the speaker, and looked round* to see if any body Avas in vieAv, 
while Bhyrub trembled like an aspen leaf, and kept himself perfectly con- 
cealed behhid an immense trunk of a tree not •far from the spot Avhere 
the joghees were seated. “ Go on,” said the old man ; “ the noise 
is merely imaginary, or it must have been occasioned by the fall of 
some decayed branch of a tree. Who is there that dares invade 
our privacy ? Wo Avould see him reduced to the ashes iioav before 
us — we Avould annihilate him in an instant — go on ; there is nothing to be 
feared.” 

“We cannot be over-cautious,” observed the blind man “ We have many 
things to say, which, if they should ever reach the ears of others, Avill caus(5 
our ruin. Who kiioAvs but there may be some a illain lurking in some 
nook or comer, that may catch every word Ave utter, and convoy it to the 
ears of those vagabonds, Avhoin the gods have now given power over us? 
— Avho knoAvs tliere may be such a fellow near us, and then our death is 
inevitable.” 

“ Ila ! ha ! ha !” cried the other, “ are you out of your senses, llainjcc ? 
Who could venture to come into this Avilderness, and at such a night as 
this ?” 

“ There is no difficulty in that, I do assure you,” replied the blind man ; 
“ Ave have many enemies ; Ave have jnany to wateJi us, more than avc 
can imagine.” 

“ But let us drop that,” said the old miui ; “ a truce to your idle fore- 
bodings !” 

“ Well ! Avcll !” exclaimed the man of one eye — “ Avell! Avell ! let us 
(Irop it,” and then he turned round to the four quarters of the globe, and 
looked, as much as his single visionary orb could permit him, to discover 
any straggler that might be lurking to listen to their conA'crsation ; and 
liaving satisfied himself on this point, he placed himself in his former posi- 
tion, and resumed his talk Avith his old companion. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ it Avas a splendid booty. We little expected to 
eftcct our design so speedily. In fact nobody Avould think us guilty of any 
atrocious deeds ; our looks Avould at once belie the charge.” 

“ Very true, very true,” exclaimed the old man. “ The habit of a jogee, 
is certainly an excellent cloak, beneath which we might conceal all our 
moral ddfonnities— ha — ha.” 

“ Oh yes, oh yes,” cried the other. “ But whatever you may call it, 
1, for one, Avill stoutly maintain, that I consider it no sin in depriving that 
old wretch of his life. I glory in it.” 

“ Be that as it may,” observed the old man; “ What may be the amount 
of property Ave have obtained. 

“ Ten thousand !” 

“ Ten thousand ! How do you make that out ? I thought you said it 
was only five.” 
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“ Yefi, yes— yoil are pretty right there ; but you know we hare a living, 
a self-moving article, that is worth us much more.” 

You are dealing in enigmas, Kamjee ?” 

I am not,” said the blind man ; “ Why, I think you are as well aware 
of it as myself.” 

I can hardly compreWnd what you mean,” returned the other. 

“ Have you not seen the Musrflilman’s fair daughter, whose very eyes 
are as bright as the precious stones virhich kings are proud to wear ?” 

“ And have you got her ?” interrogated the old man. 

“ Got her ! Yes; and her I value as much as your gold and silver — that 
is the lowest price I set upon Her.” 

“ Tlicn you may take her, and we shall divide the gold between^us two,^* 
pointing to the other Jogee, who still slumbered away, unconscious of 
what the others said. 

“ Oh no,” said the blind man, “ oh no ; the maid is my exclusive booty, 
and I shall contend this point.” 

“ Well, well, be it so. But how did you get her, and where have you 
kept her } these are points you most satisfy me in ?” 

“ I forced her away immediately on your leaving the house with the 
coins, and I have kept her in our little subterraneous abode, near the great 
P(^l tree.” 

“ You arc a fortunate dog, at any rate,” remarked the old man; and then 
rising from his seat tapped the third Joghee on the back. 

“ Ram ! Ram !” exclaimed, the drowsy man ; ‘‘ Ram ! Ram ! Hurry ! 
Doorgah ! Kalli ! what is it you want ?” 

“ Want !” cried the blind man. “ We want you to keep awake, and 
join us in our talk. We have been speaking about our late success, and 
we wish to know what do you think of it r” 

“ Ho— 0-— o — o,” yawned the other ; and after rubbing his eyes for 
live minutes, he replied to the • effect, that he thought it a splendid 
piece of robbery. “ But mind,” added he, “ our heads do not pay the 
penalty.” 

“No fear of that,” observed the blind man; “we have sagacity enough 
to elude the rigours of Justice. Our Kalli will keep us safe under the 
mantle of her protection.” 

“ Well said!” exclaimed the old man. “We care not for human laws ; 
we are the favourite sons of the debtas, and they will stretch forth their 
hands to protect us in all emergencies.” 

“Certainly!” said the blind man; “who is there that can lift up his 
linger at us } We shall annihilate him in an instant.” 

“Suppress your wrath,” returned the third Joghee ; “you have .taken the 
matter rather seriously, I perceive. I only joked with you, you know. 
Let us drop the subject, and beguile our hours with a few songs.” Upon 
which he took his setar, which hung by the branch of a tree, and gently 
swept its strings with a practised hand. He then sung to the instrument 
an amorous ditty, in a rich, melodious voice, that even relaxed the muscles 
of the countenance of the blind man, whose spirit moved him, and he too 
favored the company with a song. The old man likewise tuned his pipe, 
in his turn, and time seemed to glide away very agreeably. “ I have just 
been thinking,” said the old man, when all had ceased, I have just been 
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thinking of another good prize, which we might easily obtain, if we could 
muster a little courage.” ' J 

Courage !” exclaimed the man of one eye ; Coiirafo !” talk to me not 
of courage; I have enough of it to face an Ussoor'* 

That is right, my* boy ; you are the man for me. We shall bo as rich 
as the King of Delhi, if we continue in our career a couple years longer.” 

He had scarcely concluded his sentenob, when a loud noise was heard, 
followed by a rush of horse and foot soldiers, that threw this little band of 
would-be devotees into a state of perturbation that is scarcely describable. 
The old man crept among the brambles that stood behind him, the blind 
man climbed up a tree, and the third Joghoe endeavoured to conceal 
himself the nearest hut he could get access to. Seize the villains !” 
called out the leader of the gang in a voice of thunder ; and the Joghees 
were immediately arrested, together with Bhyrub, who was found in a 
standing position beneath a tree. All of these were secured by ropes, with 
which their hands were tied behind their backs ; and notwithstanding 
Bhyrub’s asseveration, that he did not belong to the band, the object of 
their search, he was hurried away, without being considered worthy of 
making an appeal. That very night Bhyrub found himself an inmate of 
the prison. 

The reader needs not be told the reason of these violent proceedings 
against the Joghees. He has learnt sufficiently, to know tlie characters of 
these men, who, under an assumed garb, were guilty of the most villainous 
practices that ever appeared in the catalogue of crimes. The murder 
regarding which they seem to have been much interested was a deliberate 
one. It created much sensation in the city of — at the time ; for it 
became the principal topic of conversation with every body, whatever 
might have been his station in life. The Cazccs and Moofters, who were 
the executive officers of law at that period of the History of India, were 
particularly anxious to discover the murderers, and every means was adopt- 
ed to this end ; but the delinquents, who, for a short space of time, had 
evaded all search, invited their own ruin : the young voman whom the 
blind Joghee had kept concealed, managed to make her escape from her 
prison, and lost no time in calling on the authorities, and giving them all 
the information she was possessed of, regJirding the murderers of her 
father. The clue thus being obtained, the Police found no difficulty in has- 
tening to the spot, which was the scene of plots and schemes against the 
peace and tranquillity, the life and property of many a human being. The 
next day after their incarceration, the Joghees were brought to trial. 
The Court was thronged with men ; there was no moving place, and it was 
with difficulty that the Gazec could take his seat. The case of the robbers 
admitted of no palliation ; every thing contributed to their condemnation. 
The property of the murdered Mussulman was found within their huts, 
and the servants of the deceased who had escaped from the hands of these 
assaBsins, came forward to substantiate the charge against them. But 
there was one amongst them whom no body had seen before. 
It was Bhyrub. Various circumstances indicated, that he could not 
have been an accomplice in the crime ; and after an investigation of 
the matter, he was released. That very day, before the sun had ceased to 
shine, the Joghees met their end in a manner calculated to excite terror 
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in the hearts of the beholders. The crowd dispersed, and each one returned 
to his home, whilst^hyrub was left alone burdened with a load of thoughts. 
These, however, orated beneficially in his regard; they brought to his 
mind his long forgotten home and his aged parent, and he wept in the 
bitterness of his soul. The next morning our adventurer was found on his 
Bengal. 

After a tedious and perilous joifmey of weeks, our hero arrived at his 
father’s territories, with the most pleasing anticipations of future happiness. 
He fully expected a warm welcome, not only from his father, but from all 
whom he had honored with his friendship when he had held a prominent 
position amongst them. A chknge, however, had come over the aspect of 
things. Kisto Chunder Roy, from age and infirmities, had breg^thed his 
last, and his guddhec had been usurped by an individual, whose claims to 
it were as groundless as his character was despicable. Bhyrub was not 
aware of this circumstance when he entered his father’s estate, and was 
naturally led to believe, that his appearance there would be hailed with 
demonstrations of joy and gratulation ; that he would once more behold his 
parent, and be clasped in his embraces. But how keen was his disappoint- 
ment when he saw no body who would deign to cast a look of recognition 
at him. This was owing in a great measure to the fact, that his once hand- 
some figure had undergone a change by a succession of privations and mis- 
fortunes. He was now reduced to a mere shadow of what he once had 
been ; so that his most intimate friends could scarcely, at first sight, trace 
in him any marks of his former personal appearance. Bhyrub, however, 
knew not to what he should attribute this conduct of his friends ; and he 
could not but feel most poignantly their indifference towards him. He saw 
men, who were formerly his creatures, but now moving in the pomp and 
grandeur of aristocrats, pass him by without casting their eyes upon their 
former benefactor ; he saw the young and the old, the rich and poor, and 
there was none who seemed to know him. Passing from one district to 
another, he at length came in view of his father’s palace, and the majestic 
scenery which it commanded. The little hills were covered with green, and 
the waters of the serpentine lake appeared from a distance like a stream 
of molted silver, gliding gently with slight undulations, and sparkling with 
peculiar effect, as a stirring breeze swept over its surface. The sun was 
about making his exit, when Bhyrub arrived at the margin of the lake. 
Here he sat awhile to recruit his strength, which had been completely 
exhausted with the fatigue of a long journey. When he had sufficiently 
cooled himself, he descended to the water, and performed his ablutions, and 
taking a small quantity of dry rice, he slaked his thirst with the crystal 
water of the lake. He then resumed his seat upon the bank, and began 
ruminating on the manner he was to make his appearance in the palace. 
He felt ashamed to repair to the place in a garb se unsuited to his rank 
and station. While his mind was thus employed, a large number of Brah- 
iXiins, among whom were professed mendicants, arrived at tihe same, spot, 
and eat down in small companies on the grass all round. Some set about 
preparing their meals immediately, others engaged themselves in reading 
lYievr pooihees ; while those who had taken their station near Bhyrub, be- 
guiled their time in familiar conversation. Our hero was much amused at 
what he heard, and therefore felt disposed to listen to them. Turning 
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towards the group Ije sat down with a countonanco j!\at indicated no 
unfriendly feeling towards the strdngers. They, in /return, observing 
Bhyrub’s movement invited him to sit near them, aml^ithout the forma- 
lity of an introduction, they endeavoured to make themselves agreeable 
to him. * M 

“ Friend,” said one of the Brahmins, “ I percetvc, you come from a long 
journey.” 

“ Yes,” said Bhyrub ; “ a very long journey indeed.” 

“ I see thst from your appearance ; but whence^do you come enquired 
the Brahmin. 

• “I come from Muthoora,” (Muttra) was the reply. “ But whence 
come yqp ?” asked Bhyrub in reply. 

“ We come from several parts of the country ; but chiefly from the 
North of Bengal.” 

“ Have you any particular object in coming here ?” interrogated the 
young man. 

“ We have no other object than that which brings you hither,” return- 
ed the Brahmin. 

“ And what may that object be ?” enquired Bhyrub with a smile. 

“ Why, my friend, you are inclined to joke with us. You know as well 
as we do, the reason of the appearance of these vast numbers of men in all 
parts of this city. Ca’nt you see yonder,” (pointing with his finger to the 
opposite bank of the lake) “ can’t you see that multitude there ; they arc all 
come from remote parts of the country.” 

“ But why ? what is the reason of this ?” reiterated Bhyrub. 

“ The Rajah has sent for them.” 

“ That is strange ! wliat has the Rajah lo do with them 

“ You seem to know nothing of this part of the country returned the 
other rather vexed ?” 

“ Truly,” said Bhyrub, “lam perfectly ignorant of every thing passing 
here ; and I must entreat of you to tell me the reason of these inovemciits.” 

“ By all means,” said the Brahmin. “ You know,^tliat in two days 
hence there will be a grand Shruddu, to which I dare say some ten thousand 
men have been invited. These are lo receive presents from the Rjijah 
according to their rank and castes, and be fed for a couple days at his 
expence.” 

“ And whose Shruddu is it, friend?” asked Bhyrub with breathless 
anxiety. 

“ Rajah Kisto Chunder Roy’s,” was the reply. 

“ Whose, do you say ?” interrogated Bhyrub almost choked with emotion. 

“ Kisto Chunder, the old Rajah’s,” 

“ AndT is he dead !” cried the young man, in an agony of grief. 

“ Dead ! yes ; he died a year ago ; and this is his Shruddu we have 
been speaking of. 

Bhyrub was rendered speechless. He rested his head upon his knees, 
and gave vent to a flood of tears. There was something so mysterious in his 
deportment that those that sat near him were at a loss to know the cause of 
this strange phenomenon. They, however, had the delicacy of not question- 
ing him about what they had beheld. Various were their conjectures : 
some were of opinion, that Bhyrub was a faithful servant of the deceased ; 
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others, that he Aaust have been a dependent of his, and that the news 
of his death niW have totally unnerved him. While they were 
thus employed, th^^oung man rose from bis scat, and without uttering a 
syllable, ran down into the lake and swam across it. When he arrived at 
the opposite bank, the .^n had sunk beneath the horizon, and the moon 
with her starry train wds visible in the drmament. He beheld crowds of 
men, women and children, scattered about the extensive plain, in front of the 
palace. The old and young, the strong and iiifirni ; men of all castes, 
from the brahmin to the (lume, all were there, and all seemed to await the 
approaching day of the Shruddu^ with high wrought expectancy. But. 
amongst this vast multitude, there was one who did not participate in the 
feeling which pervaded the whole. It was Bhyrub. He walked about 
from place to ])lace, with a mind wholly cast down ; in him there was a 
sickening of the soul which cannot be described. He stood before the 
palace gate, as an outcast. He saw the home of his childhood, the splen- 
dour and magnificence of the massive building, which was once his own ; 
but there was not one there who would notice him, and he left the spot 
with an aching heai’t. For hours he wandered about the field— at one 
time he was seen near the Bhyraghees^vX another he sauntered about where 
the brahmins had taken their post. At length being completely jaded, he 
sat down near a group, who were under a canopy and kept talking on 
various topics of interest. 

“ CumxU,” observed one of the party, what a change there has been 
in the state of things in this province since the death of the old liajah.” 

** You may well say so,” said the other. is a wonder that the young 
Kajah has thought of celebrating the Shruddtt. I am told there was much 
dispute between him and the rest of the family on the subject. H« 
wanted to let the first anniversary of the Rajah pass away, witliout the 
observance of these cei'emonies. But he was strongly opposed, and was 
eventually obliged to yield. He never spends a pice in the cause of reli- 
gion ; but will sliower down his gold and silver on worthless objects.” 

** That is the way with unprincipled young men,” returned the other, 
“ but do you know if he is liked by the people here ?” 

“ Seldom is an usurper popular, my good friend, — liked— Kallicomnr 
can never be ! 

“ Usurper !” exclaimed the other — ^how so ? You do not mean to say 
Kallicomar has no right to the guddhee 

“ That is just what I mean — he can have no right to the guddhee, so 
long as the son of the Rajah is ajive.” 

** But he is dead, my good friend. He died the very day after his arrival 
from his travels — which happened a short time after the death of his father — 
did you not hear of the funeral obaequies performed on the occasion 
I have heard of ell that ; but you must loiow, (adding in a scarcely 
audible voice,) that it was a mere hoax. It was however just the thi^ 
tp allay discontent and place hts daims without the pale of dis- 
pute^or you know in that case there Is no one next of kin to the de» 
ceased Biyah, but KaUicoomar.” 

‘^Yes, y^, I . understand all this^ut I cannot conceive how could this 
be effected — ^it appears to me altogether impraoticable. How are 
people to be satisfied regarding the death of Kiyrub 
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“ Why, niy good friend — there is no diiRculty in up matter. The 
corpse of a poor man was procured, and placed upon the Ameral pile— and 
who was there to examine the identity of the sou of the Aajah on such an 
occasion ? All the bye-standers were led to believe, Mat the body before 
them was that of Bhyrub, and the report of his death, arising from this 
circumstance, was quickly circulated, throughout parts of the country.” 

This is indeed the most extraordinaiy pieee-^f deception that 1 ever 
heard of.” • 

“ But such is the case — and there are some that could bear testimony 
to the fact — but their mouths have been stopped ^y mesons of gold.” 

“ But supposing Bhyrub should return, do you think he will he able lo 
regain the guddhee ?” 

“ Tl^t is more than I can tell you,” returned the other, “ the present 
Kajah has a number of influential men in his train', whose interest he has 
secured by means of money, and who will go any length to keep Bhyrub 
out of the way. But I am afraid the poor young man is numbered 
amongst the dead, and on that ease Kallicoomar may well calculate upon 
sitting on the guddhcc, in perfect sec^^it 5 ^” 

“ That is what I also think,” said the other, and then turned the course 
of conversjition to another channel. 

The night was far advanced. The din and hustle which had grated 
upon the ear on every direction of the plain, at length subsided, and all 
lay in the embraces of sleep. But Bhyrub’s eyes could not be closed. 
He moved from one part of the field to the other, with a mind weighed down 
with oppressive thoughts. The loss of his father was to him a source of 
much sorrow, and the usurpation of the guddhee by one who was once the 
recipient of his bounties, made him almost forget for a while the severe 
affliction he was doomed to suffer. At one moment his heart melted away 
at the thought of his lost parent, and his eyes were suffused with tears, at 
another he was filled with wrath and indignation, when lie dwelt upon the 
manner in which he had been deprived of his rights. “ Jfustice, justice 
shiill prevail,” cried Bhyrub, in the agony of his soul, and reclining against 
the trunk of a tree, passed the night, with a mind harassed and depressed. 

(7b he continued.) 


SONNET. 

The sun has chased away the gloom of night, 

And soars to gladden nations with his beams, 

And pours o’er clouds aslant his glowing light 
Smiling to view them mirrored in the streams. 

• With life instinct, the lovely torrent springs, 

To speed its course the darR-browed rocks among, 

And birds mount heavenwards on exultant wings, 
Enchanting nature with their matin song, 
llie sun-flower, sprouting, flaunts her gaudy hue, 

As if to court the brilliant king of day, 

While wifli his flock o'er meadows decked with dew, 
The shepherd plods to daily toil away. 

These scgies are fair and each with lustre glows, 

AVoiild that I had written this in prose ! ! 

O. A. O. 


AOT.. 11*. — XO. TV. 
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THE STARS. 

BAI Gm , high, eternal, glorious lights ; 

works of a hand divine ; 

Pure jpilgiims of yon holy heights ! 

Tour Xjuthor yet is mine. 

Thoitth scarce a sparkle here she seems, 

Pent in this clay% dark urn, 

That Star, my Soul, shall shed her beams, 
When your’s no more shall bum. 

Ye shining sentinels of heaven 1 
Your rays to*reach take years, 

Ere to our eyes their is given, 

These eyes of sin and tem ; 

But when from her sepulchral shroud 
From out this darksome dust, 

That Star, the Son!, takes flight, 

Fleeter than lightnings from their cloud, 

And brighter than ye stars, the* bright, 

Shw she in Seraph-glories burst 
A thing of life and light 
Before the XivtNO Light to stand. 

To see HIM eye to eye, 

Who flung you sparkling from His hand 
To gem His footstool-sky. 

Ev’n this poor clay from dust shall rise, 
From death and darkness soar, 

When that dread peal shall shake your skies, 
That Time aliall be no more.’* 

Then, then when ye are dark, shall mring 
Now Heavens, new Stars, new Earth ; 
Of which ye’re but a shadowing, 

" And Eden’s bloom a deartn ! 

Then, then pure, high, eternal, far. 
Redeem’d, renew’d, and bright, 

Shall she, a Spirit and a Star, 

Soar, soar in her unbounded flight 
To Him the Light of light ! 


sadubus snn oonss, tot?, ■bazab pakss, oAi.ruTTA. 
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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORICAL pHARACTEES OF 
BRITISH INDIA. 


CLiVK-->^f Concluded J 

We have already traced the militaiy career of Clive on the Coast of 
Coromandel, and his embarkation for his native land. We have adverted 
to the warm reception he met with from the Court of Directors ; and it 
remains to observe, that in addition to the honors which he had received 
from his Masters at home, he was appointed Governor of Fort St. David, 
(A. D. 1756). He was employed, on his arrival, in fighting against the 
French, and after restoring tranquillity, he formally entered upon the duties 
of his office. But the affairs of Bengal soon engaged his attention, and he 
was destined, under Providence, not only to be the founder of a mighty 
empire in the East, but to establish it on a sure and certain foundation. 
To Bengal, therefore, will we now turn our attention. 

Suraja Dowlah, at the death of his grand uncle, Aliverdi Khan, had 
sueseeded to the Subhadarship of Bengal. His character was entirely 
opposite to that of his predecessor. He came into thrf possession of 
power, without having labored for it. His education only fitted him to 
be a tyrant. Born in a laud, which is not irradiated with the beams of 
knowledge, and surrounded by ignorant men, whose sole business it was 
to flatter the weaknesses of their sovereign, this Prince had only one object 
in view, — the prosecution of his pleasures. So highly did he deem the 
satisfaction of his desires to be, that he paid no regard to the feelings of 
others. The absolute despot of an immense tract of country, he thought 
himself the only individual in it, and all others to be mere instruments 
that were to subserve his wicked purposes. He was restless and impatient 
under control, and his temper was ungovernable. 

It was said of his predecessor, that “ no one ever wished to assassinate 
him.” So much could not be asserted of the reigning Prince. His cruel- 
ties had alienated the affections of his people from him, and he had not 
in his court a single person, upon whom he could confide. In truth, he was 
without rf friend. His first and greatest act of cruelty was committed 
against the English. ' It is even asserted, that Aliverdi Khan was hostile 
to them, and that the last advice he gave his grand-nephew, who was sent 
for to his dying bed-nde, v(ras to extirpate the English from Bengal 

The Government of p.aci^,had been entrusted into the hands of one of 
the uncles of Siiraja Dowla ; who, iiot deeming his property and family 
secure, had transported, idl his* w^lta under the custody of his son, Kish* 
endoss, to Calcutta. Omhis accession to royalty, Suraja Dcnvla ^s exaspe- 
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rated against thewritish for the succopr afforded his relation, and demanded 
the surrender of Aisiiehdoss. The British paid no regard to this menacing 
communication, as\it was unaccompanied with all those forms and 
signatures which were the undoubted credentials of the Subhadar of 
Bengal. Another lett^. came, and the English sent a reply, which only 
threw the Subhadar into rage, ^and tum^ the tide of cruelty, which 
Suraja Dowla had been meditating against a refractory Zemindar, upon 
themselves. The outposts of Calcutta were attacked on the 1 8th January, 
1756, and the GovernoS and other influential individuals unaccountably 
deserted their countrymen, ai^ sought for safety in two ships, that wen; 
riding at anchor. Signals of distress were made by the besieged, but no 
breast was warmed into pity at the distressful condition of the hr.ndful of 
British that had manfully resolved to defend Calcutta — no arm was 
stretched out to save. The chief command now devolving on Mr. Ilolwell, 
he gallantly endeavoured to put Calcutta in a posture of defence. But the 
English ^ere overpowered by numbers. One hundred and forty-six men 
were made prisoners of war, and whether by the command, or through the 
connivance, or in consequence of the ignorance of the Subhadai*, these 
wretched prisoners were cooped up in a little room, eighteen feet square. 
I'he sentinels resisted the offer of money, some mocked the sufferings of 
the English ; and to others this imprisonment was excellent sport, while 
one man offered this consoling intelligence to the unfortunate prisoners, 
“ Wretched men, the Emperor sleeps, and what slave would now dare to 
awake him The factory of Cossimbazar was also seized, and its chief, 
Mr. Watts, detained as prisoner. 

Thus were the labors of years, in one little day demolished, and the 
hopes and expectations of the English in Bengal, miserably disappointed. 
The intelligence of the capture of Calcutta and the seizure of Cossimbazar 
arrived at Madras on the 15th of July, and the 15th August, respectively. 
The authorities met to consult on* the best means of retrieving so heavy a 
loss, and Admiral Watson and Col. Clive were despatched to the assistance 
of the British in Bengal. 

After a tedious voyage, Clive entered the river Hooghly, and found 
that the Subhadar had posted an army under the command of Monichund 
tq oppose his progress to Calcutta. The Hindoo General being soon dis- 
comflted, fled precipitation, and was the herald Cf his own defeat to 
the army of the Subhadar, stationed at Calcutta. The fort of Budge-Budge 
was evacuated by the enemy, and a drunken sailor, who had scrambled 
oyer the ramparts, was the first who gave so welcome an intelligence. On 
the 2d. of January after a successful entex^rize on the part of Clive 
a^inst the forces of Suraja Dowla, Cidcutta was retaken, and the. property 
of the Company, which was destined for the use of the Nabob, recovered. 
The town of Hooghly, on the 10th of the same month, was occupied by 
English troops. 

^ ejive had so fmr apeomplished the object for which he had sailM to 
Calcutta from Midras. But so weU was he acquainted ytiih the native 
character, that the great question which nCw agitated his mind, was 
whether he . should stop at the point which he had now gained, or 
proceed onward. He was aware, that the SubK&dar W’os advancing With 
a large army, and at the same time he received intelligence, that war 
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was declared between France and England. The Flinch had already 
established a footing in Bengal, at Chandernagore, and Gave was revolving 
ill his mind whether he should attack them or not. ^ 

If he could obtain the assistance of the Subhad^, he would gladly 
avail himself of so powerful an auxiliary and exterminate the French from 
Bengal. Or if he failed to do so, he was determined to sign a treaty with 
the French, and thus ca^se them to observe a neutrality in his war with the 
Subhadar. As Clive was aware, that he could expecit nothing favorable from 
the Subhadar, while smarting under the late defeat his army had sustain- 
ed at Calcutta, he entered into negociations wiili the French, whose de- 
puties were in his camp, settling the conditions of the proposed treaty. 
Meanwhile Clive was not forgetful of tlie Subhadar, in whose camp 
rcachery and discontent prevailed. It has been already remarked, that 
the Subhadar was without a friend; and it is a characteristic of the 
native character to desert their friends and companions in arms, if they 
have been unsuccessful in the field of battle, and to worship the rising siiii. 
No sooner had the natives perceived the energy and success of the British, 
than negociations were entered into, first with Mr. Watts, and then with 
Mr. Clive, to raise another Subhadar, by deposing the reigning one. The 
most influential person in the court of Suraja Dowla was Jafiier Khan, 
the paymaster general of his forces, who was a man “ of unbouilded 
stomach,*’ and whose ambition was directed to the Nabobship of Bengal. 
Clive readily entered into the views of the discontented paymaster, and 
in it he perceived gleams of future success. Though the cloud that was 
rising in the horizon of Suraja Dowlah’s fortune, was only the size of a 
man’s hand, the penetrating sagacity of Clive at once perceived the storm 
that was ready to burst on the head of the Subhadar, and overwhelm him 
by the discharge of its baneful contents. 

Clive proposed to Ihc Subhadar,. to assist him in attacking the French, 
whose proximity to the scene of action was altogether unpleasant to him. 
The Nabob, hoAvcver, refused compliance witli his reejuest, and Clive was 
hence obliged to dissemble his conduct towards the French. At this 
critical time, a letter was received from the Peishwa b^ Clive., ofi’ering to 
invade Bengal with an army of Affghans. In order to lull Uie suspicious 
of the Nabob, Clive forwarded the letter to the Subhadar, making him 
acquainted with the intentions and offer of the Peishwa, and seizing upoii 
this opportunity of assuring the Subhadar of the pacific disposition of 
the English, and their fair and honest dealings. No other argument than 
the dread of foreign invasion would have penetrated the conviction of the 
Subhadar, and he immediately consented to the proposal previously made 
to him. The French deputies who were present in the British Camp 
ready lib sign the treaty were dismissed, and Chandernagore was attacked 
.and taken an act of duplicity to which there is no parallel in history. 

While the Subhadar was trembling for his safety, and the English 
re^dent at his court was amusing him with offers of assistance, CiiVe was 
carrying on a j^cret correspondence with Jafficr Khan, the real enemy of 
the unsuspecting Subhadar. The sudden disappearance of the resident, 
Mr. Watts, from hto court, aroused the suspicions of the Subhadar, who 
immediately issued a^eremptory mandate to Jafficr, to attend the Court, 
and answer for his conduct. The paymaster refused to obey, and the 
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Bovereign, intimmted by the extent of the conspiracy, abjectly sued to 
Jaffier Khan for Kie favor of his assistance. Both parties swore solemn 
friendship on the Kiran, “ the accustomed pledge,” to use the words of 
Mr. Scrafton, “ of thjir falsehood.” Somewhat soothed by the assurance 
of Jaffier’s assistance the Subhadar* directed his army to turn 
back, and meditated an attack on the British. Clive, furnished with 
complete information, marched forward to meet him, while the Subhadar's 
army lay encamped in the plains of Plassy. Clive pitched his tent on 
the opposite side of the'narrow river that ran by the plain. Here 
he seemed to pause. Irresolution marked his conduct. He summoned 
a council of war, which Scarcely ever decides for action ; and orders 
for retreat were being issued, when Clive stood by the sid^rof the 
river that separated him from the plains of Plassy, which was, 
emphatically, the scene of as great and important a battle, as that of 
Hastings that gave William the Conqueror the crown of England. As 
he mused, perhaps, on the destiny of the British, he suddenly changed liis 
opinion. Decision again flashed on his councils. Energy gave life 
to every limb, and orders were issued to cross the river, scarcely a stone’s 
throw in breadth. On the 22d of June 1757, the English crossed the river 
at midnight, and on the next day the issue of the great battle was tried. 
Clive and his handful of men took shelter behind the bank, from the heavy 
artillery of the enemy. A large tree marked the spot. The tree is still 
fresh in its verdure, but the bank has been destroyed by the current, 
and large tracts of sand will soon occupy the place, where the battle of 
Plassy was fought. The Subhadar was apprehensive of Jaffier’s defec- 
tion from his cause, and in great agitation, he entered that officer’s tent, 
displaying confusion and betraying fear, by throwing his turban at 
Jaffier’s feet, and begging his fidelity. Many protestations of friendship 
were exchanged between these two individuals, and alas ! the morning sun 
dissipated all. Victory was claimed by the British and Suraja Dowla saw 
himself bereft, in one short hour, of his crown, his kingdom, his wealth, and 
his fame. His reign extended to the short space of fifteen months. He 
fled from the field of battle with his favorite concubine, and took refuge 
in the hut of one, whom he had deeply injured. He had, for some trifling 
offence, cut oflT the poor man’s nose and ears. The aggiieved man, 

‘ gloating with joy at the prospect of revenge, sent a message to Meerun, 
one of Jaffier’s sous, and disclosed the hiding-place of the fugitive Subha- 
dar. Executioners were sent to despatch the unfortunate monarch. He 
was dragged out by the hair from his place of concealment, and he abject; 
ly prayed for water to perform ablution, — the necessary custom of Maho^ 
modans. An earthen jar (kolsee) of water was thrown upon him with 
one hand, while the other sheathed the sword in the body of the unhappy 
Suraja Dowla. Thus ended the career of Suraja Dowlah ! It commenced 
in cruelty, was marked with blood, and ended in his own downfall. 
I^is implacable temper, as it never extended mercy, so it never found 
it, and his death was hailed with greater manifestations of joy, than was 
his accession to power. 

Jaffier Khan, pursuant to the treaty signed between him and the British, 
was raised to the Subhadarry of Bengal, Bebar, add Orissa. And now 
occurred a scene, which may well excite the surprise of every individual 
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who reads a description of its enormity. India was belilved to be a land 
abounding with gold and silver. Though rich in resoiirces, her sons are 
rude and uncivilized, her commerce restricted to iMe inland trade, and 
yet this country was supposed to be immensely weanhy. The flowers of 
Oriental Rhetoric had served, not a little, to imp^JEss the minds of men 
with this erroneous idea. The gay cavalcade and pageantry of the 
Subhadar gave the English reason to conclude, that gold and silver coins 
were plentiful in the land. The New Subhadar, before his exaltation to 
office, had made large promises to the English, arfd, like all Eastern poten- 
tates, his promises were as mighty as his unbounded dignity, and their per- 
formances, like himself, poor and little. Jaffier Khan promised the English 
largely, 4)ut be was willing to comply with those demands only, whicli 
would be extorted from him. So soon as he had acquired power, his 
gratitude knew no bounds. Not only did he bestow rewards upon the 
influential individuals, to whom he owed his exaltation, but he did not 
omit to make handsome presents to those, who hold subordinate offices in 
the service of the East India Company. The following statement will 
shew the amount of the rewards : — 

Mr. Cli\e, 18 lacs and 40,000 Rs. 

Mr. Drake, 2 lacs and 40,000 Us. 

Each Member of the “Select 

Committee,” 1 lac of Rs. 

Mr. Watts, 9 lacs. 

Major Kilpatrick, 3 lacs. 

Mr. Walsh, , . • 5 lacs. 

Mr. Scrafton, 2 lacs. 

41 lacs and 20,000 Rs. 

This immense siim of money was publicly acknowledged to have been 
received ; and it is no matter of doubt, that about the same sum was given 
away, without being stipulated for. In the present day* we cannot but 
peruse such statements with surprise. We cannot but ask ourselves this 
question; where was the lofty soul, the stern, inflexible honesty of English- 
men gone ? Where was the fruit of Christian morality ? — It really ap- 
peared to every individual, that the English had left their morality behind 
them, and that the wholesome and life-giving principles of Christianity 
could not flourish in the soil of India. It is true, that the servants of the 
East India Company were not prohibited from receiving presents; and it is 
further true, that by accepting them, they did not defraud their Honorable 
Masters ; but it is equally true, that the receiving of such presents, the cap- 
turing of such splendid booty for individual aggrandizement, can never be 
justifled. The moral nature of right-thinking men looks on such rapacity 
as unbecoming the dignified character of honest men. Clive was never 
ashamed to acknowledge the amount of money he had received as rewards 
for his conduct ;-^he affected to be surprised at his own moderation. His 
accursed hunger after gold could not but be somewhat moderated at tlic 
immense repast which %ya8 set before it, and which it had devoured. 

“ The city of Moorshedabad,” said he, “ is as extensive, populous and 
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rich as the city ok London — with this difference, that there ai*e individuals 
in the first, possesiiing infinitely greater property that in the last city. 
These, as well as every other man of property, made me the greatest offer, 
(which, nevertheless^^e usual on such occasions, and what, they expected, 
would be required,) aik had I accepted these offers, I might have been in 
possession of millions, v&ich the present Court of Directors could not 
have dispossessed me of.*’ And <ie declared, that when he recollected 
entering tlie treasury of Moorshedabad, ‘‘ with heaps of gold and silver to 
the right and left, and these crowned with jewels/* he stood astonished at 
his own moderation.” 

Connected with this subject is an act of Clive’s policy, which throws 
into shade his preceding course of conduct. Attached to the court of Suraja 
Dowla, was a wealthy native, named Omichund, who enjoyed *the con- 
fidence of the Subhadar, and whom the British courted in consequence of 
the influence he possessed in the Nabob’s court. This man became 
acquainted with the conspiracy of Meer Jaifier Khan, and he refrained 
from making his Royal Master acquainted with it, as he hoped to reap a 
more abundant harvest of gold and silver from the conspirators themselves, 
than it w'as in the power of the Subhadar to bestow. He caused the 
conspirators to know, that he was entrusted with their secret, and that his 
power of retention could only be strengthened by offers of reward. The 
British felt the perilous situation In which they were placed, and Jaifier 
Kliaii every moment apprehended the worst. As Omichund’s cupidity 
alone required satisfaction, liberal offers for keeping alive the virtue of 
taciturnity in his breast, were made to him. But all to no^ purpose. 
Omichund felt his own strength, power, and importance, and he was resolv- 
ed to make the British abide by his terms. Troja servata, servare 
fidem.” His terms were, a portion of the crown jewels and a contribution of 
5 per cent, on the wealth to be found in the treasury of the Subhadar. 
This exorbitant demand aroused Clive’s anger ; but he thought, that under 
existing circumstances, compliance was preferable to refusal. He ac- 
quiesced in Omichund’s terms, but he was determined to outwit him. 
He caused two separate copies of the treaty between Omichund and 
the British to be made one on white paper, and the other on red. The 
latter was an exact transcript of the former, with the difference only of an 
additional clause in it, guaranteeing the payment of the stipulated price for 
keeping quiet. Admiral Watson refused to sign his name to so gross a 
deception ; but Clive procured another to do it for the honest Admiral. The 
red paper was presented to Omichund, who thought his good fortune 
complete. When after the battle of Flassy, Die afiairs of the British 
were placed on a secure foundation, and they became the sovereigns of 
Bengd, Omichund demanded the fulfilment of the treaty. He attended 
the Council and produced the red paper which guaranteed the faith of 
the British. Clive, to close all further proceedings, bade Mr. Scrafton 
Inform Omichund, that he could get nothing, the red paper not - being a 
a genuine document. This announcement was more than the stroke , of a 
thunder-bolt to Omichund. He fell back,— his senses fled, and when he 
recovered, it was only to live out a few miserable years of life in a wretch- 
ed state of Quere idiocy. • 

The establishment of Meer Jaffier’s power was not attended with peace 
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and tranquillity to the province of JJcngal. Iloydoloob,/oiie of the most 
intimate and powerful of the friends of the new Nabob', had become one 
of his most implacable foes. An invasion of Benga^'as threatened from 
tlie North ; and it re^quired all the energies and skilj^f Clive to avert these 
dangers, which hung menacingly on the fortune/ of Meer Jaffler. To 
satisfy the cupidity of the English, Jaffier was obliged to persecute' the 
Hindoo Rajahs whom Aliverdy Khan, the predecessor and grandfather oi* 
Suraja, had employed in offices of trust and responsibility. Ramram Sing, 
governor of Midnapore, and Duloobram, the Superintendent of Finances, 
were the first to feel the power and oppression of the reigning Subhadar. 
At this time, in consequence of the failure of Jaffier to fulfil his pecuniary 
stipulatten, an indifference — a want of good feeling was engendered be- 
tween Jaffier and Clive. In his troubles, which were gathering thickly 
around him, the Subhadar could only look to Clive for prompt and vigor- 
ous assistance, and to him did he apply for aid. In complying with his 
request, Clive not only managed to obtain a portion of the sum of money 
winch the Subhadar had stipulated to pay for his exaltation to power, 
but he dispelled the threatened invasion, and obtained a sunnud from the 
Court of Delhi, confirming the authority of Meer Jaffier. 

At this time, the Hon’ble East India Company deemed it necessary to 
reform the system of administration that prevailed in Bengal ; and with this 
object in view, they nominated a council of ten members ; the president 
being selected from the four senior members every third month. Clive was 
not even mentioned in this arrangement. To the honor, however, of the 
Council be it said, that they unanimously asked Clive to administer the 
affairs of the Company in his own person. They were, doubtless, aware, 
that so short a tenure of office, could not be of any advantage. The plan 
of one Governor would be counteracted by another, and the benefits of one, 
by the evils of another’s day. 

Shortly after these proceedings, intelligence of an invasion, undertaken 
by the Shazada, or eldest son of the Emperor, was brought to Meer Jaffier. 
The Shazada was assisted by the Subhadars of Oude* and Allahabad. 
The aged Nabob was terrified, and a second time was he obliged to beg the 
assistance of Clive. The troops of Meer Jaffier were in open 
rebellion for arrears of pay. Clive contrived to satisfy them ; and he soon 
^er took the field, with an army thinned by death and enfeebled by in- 
temperance. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, Clive captured Patna, 
and awaited the arrival of the Bubhadars of Oude and Allahabad. But 
theBubhadar of the former country having permission to pass through 
the territory of the Subhadar of Allahaba<C attacked the province of his 
colleague; and took it under his subjection. The Subhadar of Allahabad 
was obliged to abandon the Shazada, and hasten to recover his kingdom 
froip his faithless ally. An invasion so easily dissipate, filled the breast 
of Meer Jaffier with joy. He gave the English the monopoly of salt- 
petre, elected Clive to the honor of being an Omrah of the Empire, and 
settled on him the JagJdre^ or quit rent, which the Hon’ble Company paid 
for the territory of Bengal, amounting to 80,000£ per annum. 

At one period of his career under the auspices of the British, Meer 
j[aiffier Was .exasperated* against the Dutch, because thev had omitted to 
pay the accustomed honors and formalities to him, who was now the 
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Siibhadar of Beiitgal. The Dutch, however, by their obsequiousness, won 
ovei the Subhadar, who was, at this time, completely tired of his depend- 
ence on the British- Without doubt favored and flattered by the Dutch, 
he gave them permi^qn to sail up the river Hooghly. Clive fortified all 
his posts in the Hoo^y, and having received the command from the 
Subhadar, that the Dutch should leave the river, on pretence of executing 
this order, he attacked and discomfited them. It was on this occasion 
that Col. Ford asked Clive for instructions to fight the Dutch. Clive, who 
was playing at cards, on ^he receipt of this letter, wrote, with a pencil, on 
the back of one of his cards, these remarkable words : 

“ Deas Fokd, — Fight them immediately. I will send you an order of 
Council to-morrow.” 

In February 1760, Clive having ratified a treaty with the Dutcfi, sailed 
for England against the wishes of his friends, and in spite of the fears of 
the Nabob, whose main pillar and support he was — dissatisfied with the 
Court of Directors, and caiTying witli him to his native country an im- 
paired constitution. 

Mr. Vansittart succeeded Clive in the Government of Bengal. The 
change was soon perceptible ; the affairs of the Company were not in so 
prosperous a condition as when under the management of Clive. Meer 
Jjiffier Khan was deposed from his sovereignty, and his son-in-law, Meer 
Cossim, was appointed to fill the vacancy. The new Nabob was driven to 
rebellion, in consequence of the oppression and overbearing conduct of the 
British officers, who seemed to be actuated by the sole desire of amassing 
wealth. The orders of Meer Cossim were openly defied in the pursuit of 
self-interest, and every Englishman’s pleasure and will constituted law, in 
his opinion. Meer Cossim who was energetic and independent, could no 
longer brook these outrages on his authority. He proceeded to punish 
those Englishmen who were guilty of transgressing his laws. This pro- 
cedure rendered him odious to the British, who once more dragged Jafiier 
Khan from his retirement and placed him again in the Subhadarry of Ben- 
gal. Afflicted \yith leprosy and worn out with age, he did not long enjoy 
his exaltation. His son Nujeem-ud-dowlah succeeded him, for this plain 
reason,— that he could make presents to the English. 

Intelligence of these changes reached England, and the proprietors 
were alarmed at the diminution of their income, which these proceedings 
threatened. A dreadful storm was gathering, and tlie proprietors of India 
stock anxiously waited its outbursting. All eyes were turned to Clive, as 
the only person who could, in this emergency, save the British afiairs in 
tBengal from falling into irretrievable ruin. But a dispute had arisen be- 
ween Clive, and another influential Director, Mr. Sulivan. Clive refused 
to accept ofiice, so long as Mr. Sulivan acted in the Diiection. The contest 
between them continuing for a long while, distracted the attention of the 
Rropiietors. At length, a reconciliation wad effected, and Clive raised to 
the Irish peerage, sailed for Calcutta, which place he reached on the 3rd 
Mw, 1765. 

Four days after his arrival, he assembled the Select Committee^ although 
two of the members, Gen. Camac, and Mr. Verelst, were absent. The 
country, at this time, was, by his own account, in ^ disturbed sta^> The 
afiairs of the tDonipany were well-nigh ruined,’* and the treaewy was in an 
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extremely dilapidated condition. He proceeded to reform the existing 
state of things. The evil of the greatest magnitude that first presented 
itself was the private trade which the Company’s servants carried on. 
This trade had destroyed the Government of Meer ^ssim, and Clive was 
resolved to prohibit it. However, to compensate 'me servants for the loss 
of their inland trade, Clive proposed, that a monopoly should be formed of 
the trade in Salt, Betel Nut, and Tobacco^ to be maintained for the benefit of 
the superior servants of the Company. To this monopoly the Court of 
Directors was directly opposed, and Clive wa» at length compelled to 
surrender it. 

The next subject that fell under the cognizance of Clive, was the enormous 
donatiofus, which the Company’s servants were in the habit of receiving. Clive 
obliged them to sign covenants, binding themselves, not to receive above 
4,000 Rs. without the permission of Government. Many refused to sign, 
and were dismissed the service; the rest submitted. Major Carnac, was 
the only officer, who did not sign the covenant while he was in the Upper 
Provinces of Bengal ; and upon returning to the Presidency, shewed no 
hesitation in doing so. This unexpected change was owing to the receipt 
of two lakhs of rupees from the impoverished emperor, which he could 
not have taken had he signed the paper, when it was first sent him. 

Clive next proceeded to reduce the allowances of the army — a measure 
which was certainly pregnant with mischief. After the elevation of Meer 
Jaffier to the Nabobship of Bengal, he doubled the ordinary allowance j>f 
the army, which was thence termed “ double batta.” Clive diminished 
the allowance to the original sum, but he extended this regulation to all 
places below Allahabad. The troops were fired with anger. Secret socie* 
ties, consultations, and correspondence were maintained among the troops 
stationed at Monghyr, Bankypore and Allahabad. The officers bound 
themselves by an oath and a penalty of 500£ each, to resign their commis- 
sions on one day, by which procedure they would place Clive in straitened 
circumstances, and thus oblige him to yield to their terms. This conspi- 
racy was accidentally discovered, by an officer being triec^ for setting fire to 
a hut, while scuffling with another officer, who was endeavouring by force 
to obtain his commission. No sooner was this dangerous conspiracy dis- 
covered, than Clive put forth all his energy to suppress it. His vigorous 
efibrts were crowned with success. Some of the officers were dismissed-— 
among whom was Sir Wm. Fletcher — and the country was thus saved 
from so alarming a confederacy. 

The Vizier of Allahabad and the Shazada were fugitives in Bengal. 
They were flying from country to country, and they appealed to Clive for 
assistance. The Vizier was reinstated in his kingdom, after having en- 
gaged to^pay the expences of the war, and the Shazada was allowed an 
annual stipend for his support. On account of this act of favor, the De- 
warniee of the Empire, once proffered, was now solicited for, an4 
accepted. 

On the 12th of August, 1765, Lord Clive obtained from the Emperor 
the Dewannee of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Two dining 
tables covered with a piece of red coarse cloth, served for a throne, and 
with this pageant of royalty, was the firman of the Emperor presented 
to the British. About this t ime did Clive also take into Ills hands the 

VOT.. n.— NO, v. 
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civil and military ^airs of Moorshedabad, and assigned to the Nabob the 
8um of 50 lacs pw annum. 

Having thus settled the affairs of Bengal, and extended the limits of the 
Bridah Indian £mpW, CUvo signified his wish of resigning the public 
service of the Compo^. On his arriving at England, he was well received 
by his Honorable Masters. The JiE^hire which he had received from the 
munificence of Jaffier Khan, wastconfirmed to him by the Company, after 
having been contested by them, for a period of ten years, before his ac- 
ceptance of oifice the last time, and on his final retirement the grant was 
extended for a further period of ten years to commence from the expiration 
of the first term. • 

Jaffier Khan had bequeathed to Clive, on his death-bed, five lacs of rupees, 
which Clive could not appropriate to his private use, as he had signed the 
covenant which prohibited the servants of the Company from receiving 
presents. Clive persuaded the successor of Jaffier Khan to add to that 
bequest three lacs more, and with this amount, the institution of Poplar was 
established, and the fund which bears his name. 

One of the faults of Clive, was to give an exaggerated account of the 
riches of Bengal. The expectations of the Company were raised to a high 
pitch, and India stock rose 2G5 per cent. It was his opinion, that the pro- 
prietors did not divide among themselves a large dividend, in consequence 
of the rapacity of their seiwants in Bengal. Eveiy man, he was accus- 
tomed to say, who had to make a bill, always made a fortune, and it was 
(fimbUess with the view of checking such rapacity, that Clive was sent 
out to India as Governor of Calcutta. His inability to ^tisfy the 
expectation, which he had excited in the minds of the proprietors, of the 
enormous wealth of Bengal, turned the attention of the British Minister to 
the subject^ and the Parliament of England was at length obliged to inter- 
fet'e and control the affairs of the Company. 

Clive took a very proper view .of the state and prospects of the East India 
Company. He thus writes : I could have wished, that our operations had 
been carried on upon a plan of more moderation, and that we had not been 
obliged to maintain any other military force, than what might be sufficient 
to preserve and pursue our commercial advantages. But since our views 
are extended, and since commerce fdooe is not ^ whole of the Company’s 
support, we must go forward to retract is impossible.” This is indeed 
« sound view. The natives of this countty did not appreciate commerce. 
The Chiefs obtained all their wealth by plunder. Were the Company to 
pmrsue peacefully their commercial affairs, they would have been despoiled 
of all their goods, and safety could only be procured by the sword, Bri> 
ti^ supremacy fer some time, yet, must be maintained by constant agi- 
tation. A suspensioa of hostilities will endanger the stability of our power 
in India. It is true, that the Company’s administration has been of great 
benefit to the countiy when compared with the Hindoo or Mahotmnedan 
dynasties. Lives are protected, property secured, and justice attempted 
-to be impartially administerM; Bat it is futile to trust to these 
advmAtages, surrounded as the British Government is by powerful and 
diaaffec^ chielb, and a people steeped to their lips in ignorance. We 
must move onwani, a halt is. disastrous, and a retreat the consummation 
of utter ruin.« The increasing . Oirclt^ of conquest only involves a nation 
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in larger spheres of hostility and. such has been the' fate of India to 
this day. 

Clive never displayed the enlarged policy and comprehensive views of a 
statesman. He was a military ruler, and his objec^as, to acquire wealth 
by fighting. In thih respect, he is great. He was, emphatically, bom 
a soldier. He may with great truth, be said to be the English Romulus. 
He came to India and founded an Empire. He fought against the natives 
with the same weapons which they were accustomed to wield. Neither 
treaties nor pledges could bind him. He was tlUe very genius of Indian 
diplomacy and Indian faithlessness. Of a courage that never winked at 
day, and a flexibility of principle, which yielded. Tike his own war-plume, 
to the Ettftest breath of self-interest ; he was well capable of competing 
with the native potentates. 

The close of his life was unhappy ! Harassed and persecuted, accused 
and upbraided, slandered and vilified, he sought shelter by procuring his 
own death, which event occurred on the 12th Novr. 1767. “ He was a 

man of unbounded stomach.” Let his faults repose in his tomb and his 
virtues shine in the escutcheon of his country. 


THE CHURRUCKPOOJAII, AND THE PROPOSED ABOLITION 

OF THE HINDOO HOLIDAYS IN THE SEVERAL OFFICES 
OF GOVERNMENT. 

The influence which superstition is capable of exorcising on tho habits 
and morals of a people, has always a natural tendency to enfeeble and 
enervate the mind. We know, from the study of history, the degrading 
and pernicious eflecta it produced on the characters of the Greeks and 
Romans ; and we ought not, therefore, to bo surprised at witnessing the 
baneful consequence it has on the natives of this country. Perhaps, there 
is no one nation now existing on the face of the earth ^that is so deeply 
sunk in every species of vice and iniquity as the inhabitants of this country, 
who, though pretending to be civilized, can scarcely be allowed to be raised 
above the level of the barbarians of America on its first discovery by 
Columbus. 

It is remarkable that the sway which Hindooism has on the minds of 
its professors of different clas6e8,~fQr the Hindoo religion is subdivided 
into different creeds, each adapted to the thoughts and feelings, the cus- 
toms, privileges and manners, as well as the castes of the numerous sects 
of which the inhabitants of India form an integral parb-^has contributed, 
in a most amazing degree, to invest the sacerdotal office with an undue 
share of sanctity. It is true, tliat education has done a great deal to ele* 
vate the native character from its original insignificance to its present 
respeotabiUty ; hut much more yet remiuns to be done before it will 
succeed in entirely raising it from the debasing prostration in which it 
has lain for ages past ; it is beginning to slacken the iron fetters of super- 
stition ; but it will be long, long before it will be able to rend them 
asunder^ and years must roil away bsfore it will have finished the work of 
nniversal enlightenment and of conferring the blessings of liberty from 
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one end of the land to the other extremity of it. For, in spite of the light 
which education has diffused * far and wide,' nearly the same profound 
veneration continues ^o be paid to Brahmins, which they were accustomed 
to exact and receive mm the ignorant and superstitious before the con- 
quest of India by th^ British ; and however a native may think it bis 
interest, or a matter of pure policy to conceal his real opinions of the 
character of a Brahmin, and pretend to entertain no particular regard 
for his office, it is undeniable they have lost little or no ground, so far 
as their power privately exercised, at least, is concerned, in the popular 
estimation. For the Soodra is still found to bend his neck to be trampled 
upon by a Brahmin’s foot as Confering an honor upon him thereby ; and to 
wash his feet, and drink the water as capable of purifying him f];om the 
contraction of sin. 

Accordingly, the influence of Brahmins is to be seen every where, and 
is, perhaps, no where more strongly felt and more extensively acknow- 
ledged, than in Bengal, especially among the older and more bigotted 
generations, who still glory in hugging and kissing the chains of Brahminical 
slavery, and lament the folly and madness of the more enlightened part of their 
countrymen in endeavouring to break it, and set themselves free in the light 
and liberty of education and science. No religious rite, no sacred cere- 
mony can, under any emergency, or under any circumstances however 
pressing, he performed without the assistance of a priest ; and he must 
belong to the Brahminical order, for the office of priest is entirely mono- 
polized by the different tribes of Brahmins ; and whether the mode of 
celebration, as prescribed and practised, be in exact uniformity .with the 
rules of the Shashter, the laity arc totally incapable of judging. The 
injunctions, therefore, of a Brahmin, whether consistent with the authority 
of the Yedas, or in opposition to it, must be received and obeyed with 
implicit faith, and without dispute, and the least disposition to question 
their correctness, or evade their performance, is sure to be visited with severe 
punishment in the shape of penances most humiliating to the pride of 
man. In a word. Brahmins are held in the light of demi-gods, and 
are almost worshipped as beings of a superior order. 

It must be owned, that the Hindoo religion has been most craftily framed, 
in all its ramifications, and these are various and subtle, each being ad- 
mirably adapted to the different classes of its professors. There is one 
creed for Brahmins quite unsuited to the feelings and habits of the lower 
orders ; another for the wealthy, quite as uncongenial to the position of the 
poor; another for the latter, a^ another again for the lowest castes, which 
it would be perfectly scandalous for others of the higher ranks to profess : 
so that it will be scarcely credited, when we say, and we say it without 
the fear of contradiction, that no person of respectability or good caste 
would or could engage in the performance of ceremonies, or participate 
in the rights and usages enjoined for the observance of the lower castes 
commonly, but opprobriously, designated Parreahs, and these again cannot 
undertake the execution of duties prescribed for the practice of the higher 
castes, without being considered guilty of the highest offence, and meriting 
the severest punishment We really believe, that there is not another sys- 
tem of religion in the world which is so artfully fabricated, and so conve- 
niently suited to the circumstances of the various and different classes of 
the Hindoo community, as Brahminism. 
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The foregoing observations have been elicited by the celebration of the 
Churruck Poojah, which occurred hi the early part of last month, and 
which consists in perforating the tongue and the llcsh in any part of the 
body, or swinging from a pole with a beam placed ^ross it on the top, 
and turning on a pivot. It is considered, as a pjjruit of religicm, to un- 
dergo the most cruel tortures ; and yet it is strange, that no native, who 
boasts of the least pretensions to caste, or respectability of character, 
rank, or station in society, would submit to the infliction of such penal- 
ties without degradation ; and yet the Churruck IJpojah forms a part of the 
Hindoo religion, and its performance is strictly and positively enjoined by 
its tenets ; but in the actual celebration of which none but the meanest of 
the people, the Dhairs and Ckumars^ are permitted to engage without per- 
sonal abasement. It was not possible for human ingenuity to devise a 
more artful but debasing scheme of policy — miscalled religion, than 
Hindooism. 

It may not be deemed irrelevant to the object of the above remarks to 
state, for the information of our readers, that the institution of the Cliur- 
ruck Poojah is ascribed to a very curious event. But here we discover an 
inconsistency ; for if the origin of this poojah be imputed to a late era, 
we do not know how it can be said to form a part of the hiudoo faith, and 
its observance enjoined by the Shasters ; for hindooism is supposed to be 
as old as creation itself. Be this, however, as it may, it is confidently 
asserted, that the establishment of the Chiirnwk Poojah is ascribed to a 
rajah of the name of Baun^ who flourished in ancient times — that golden 
era when the gods and goddesses lived on the earth and mixed in in- 
tercourse, frequently of an immoral nature, with human beings. He was 
reputed to be a man of great piety, venerated by all classes of people, and 
adored by his subjects for his justice, benevolence, and humanity. He 
was a worshipper of Seeb, the destroyer, and in order to propitiate the 
favor of his tutelar deity, and obtain some particular blessing which 
might render him pre-eminently distinguished among his contemporaries, 
and transmit his name to the latest postefity, he was accustomed to inflict 
on his body the most painful and excruciating tortures. He fasted and 
prayed constantly ; cut his flesh with a knife ; poured out his blood on 
the sacrifices which were daily offered at the shrine of Seeb ; perforated 
his tongue and skin, and passed pieces of ropes, or sharp instruments 
through them ; stuck iron pins in his forehead and back ; suspended him- 
self by means of cords tied to his hands and feet, and fastened to the tapering 
ends of stakes driven into the earth ; and burned dammer under his body, 
scorching and suffocating himself with the flames and smoke thereof ; 
threw himself from an elevated booth on steel pikes transfixed in a platform 
of plantam trees ; and, in short, voluntarily suffered every species of torture 
which it is possible for the imagination to conceive. He meritoriously and 
ototinately persevered in these self-inflictions for years, when Seeb, pleased 
with the fervency of his devotions, and convinced of the sincerity of his 
piety, at length appeared to Bavn in a dream by night, and having express- 
ed his satisfaction at what he had done, asked him to prefer his petition, 
and promised, that his prayer would be granted. Batm immediately re- 
plied, that his name might never be forgotten, but handed down to the end 
oftimeasthe most celebrated prince of the period in which he lived. 
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Seeb enjoined the institution of the Churruck Poqjah to be preceded by a 
day of self-inflicted tortures, of the description which he had himself prac- 
tised so long, and his wish would be accomplished. Thus, it seems, the 
Churruck nqjah cam^to be established ; but one part of the prediction has 
not been fulfllled ; fonwe believe the name of Bamn% at present scarcely 
remembered, or associated with its origin and annual performance. Though 
the act of swinging and the inflicti6n of the tortures we have mentioned, 
constitute a religious festival, it is extraordinary, that natives of rank, 
wealth, and influence deem it derogatory to their character and respectability 
to join in its celebration. What a religion for anyone to think himself 
above it, and to feel degraded by joining in the execution of any part of 
the duties prescribed by it ! They, however, consider it meritorious to hire 
persons of the lowest orders to perform for them the vows they make 
to Seeh^ which, as already stated, is done by swinging on a pole with a 
transverse beam, placed on the top, and boring the flesh and tongue, and pa- 
rading the lanes and streets during a whole day for a trifling remuneration. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known, that the Chmwk Poojah is succeeded 
by the holding of a grand Melah^or fair, on the following morning at Bifje- 
todme, where an immense concourse of people collect together for the pur- 
pose of either pleasure or amusement. The most shameful debaucheries are 
practised on the occasion. Bands of dancing boys and girls, who are 
acknowledged to be persons of the most disreputable characters and aban- 
doned habits, are engaged for public entertainment, and in the obscurity 
and retirement of the night, give themselves up to the indulgence of the 
vilest revelries, to say no more of these nocturnal orgies. 

For two days of the celebration of the Churruck Poqjah^ the' different 
ofliceB, both public and private, were shut up, and very little business, 
comparatively speaking, was transacted, during that time. While we are 
on this subject, we may as well take this opportunity of referring to ai^dis- 
cussion which lately took place in the correspondence columns of the Hur^ 
kura relative to the observance of the HoUe festival, and the closing of the 
Government and Jdercantile departments on its account. We propose to 
offer a few remarks on the general question of the propriety and feasibility 
of altogether abolishing the hindoo holidays in all the offices existing in 
tills large and populous city, as foolish, unnecessary, and objectionable. 

It is not impossible, but that our opinion on the necessity and practica- 
bility of abolishing the native holidays may appear singular and startling, 
as especially opposed to the sense and feelings of the native community ; 
but it is the result of the observation and experience of years ; and, 
it may in consequence be considered entitled to the attention of our rea- 
ders in general, and that of the public authorities in particular. 

Swinging and the infliction of torture are, we believe, hardly ktiown in 
Hindoostan ; but the former is practised in the Mahratta states. The 
first time the writer of this article saw a Churruck was in Poonah, when 
a woman of the Mahratta caste swung in fulfilment of a vow she had 
made. 

We say, we think it both injudicious, and unnecessary to close the offices 
on the occurrence of a Hindoo festival to the cessation of all business ; 
the sacrifice, frequently, of great public interests ; «and the neglect, som^ 
times, of important concerns* Our observation leads us to think, that the 
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natives themselves are perfectly indifferent to a holiday, and that they 
are, therefore, themselves not, vcty ^ strict in observing it ; nor would 
they care at all if it were altogether abolished. So long, however, as 
holidays are continued to be granted, so long it is to be expected, they will 
continue to take them, without ever expressing’ a wish or giving a 
hint that they are not requisite, and are not consequently wanted. 

Very little attention would be sufficient to satisfy one, that perfect indif- 
ference is shewn by the natives themselves to the observance of a holiday, for 
they never refrain from attending to their own wqyk as usual. If, then, the 
keeping of a holiday was necessary, or obligatory, on them, it is only reason- 
able to suppose, that they would, on no account, allow the consideration of 
worldly interests to interfere with the consideration of those of religion. 
But it has been seen, that even the native establishments iu the Government 
Offices, have often assented to relinquish a holiday, and attend to their duties, 
when required to do so, without raising a clamour, or sliewing any dissa- 
tisfaction, rather than incur the penalty of a fine by their refusal and dis- 
obedience. Such apathy shews, at least, that the love of money is stronger 
in their breasts, than the claims of religion, and that they are at all times 
ready and willing to sacrifice the interests of the latter to the more predo- 
minating influence of the former. 

That it is not absolutely incumbent on the native writers to keep a 
holiday so strictly as to require to be absent from their duties, is clear 
from their own conduct ; for whenever it suits either their inclinations or 
interests, they do not scruple to neglect the ceremonies of their religion, 
and attend to their secular affairs. Indeed, it will be found, on inquiry, 
that the native sectioners have not such tender consciences as the per- 
manent hands ; thsy never take a holiday, and are as punctual at their 
desks on that, as on any other day : indeed, they would consider it a 
piece of hardship and injustice to be prevented from earning their ordi- 
nary quota of gain ; contented with leaving the rites of the days to be 
celebrated by their families. While, therefore, the sectioners are so un- 
scrupulous, the fixed hands pretend to be very squeamish, and would 
fain persuade the functionaries, that their poojahs cannot be performed 
without^ Uieir personal assistance. If the native sectioners can leave the 
ceremonies to be performed without their own personal aid, we ask why 
cannot the fixed hands also do the same ? and if tlie fc^rmer do not think 
the observance of a holiday binding on them, we cannot understand how 
it can be considered binding on the latter ; but if it be actually and honA fde 
binding on the latter, it must be equally so on the former, and they should 
be required to keep at home on a vacation, and neither party allowed to 
make a convenience of their office to serve a private end. 

'Eitben the observance of a festival 13 obligatoiy, or it is not: if it be 
obfigatory, it must be so on the whole of the native establishment of an 
office* sod not only on apart it; and it cannot be thought indispensable, at 
convenience, by the one, and dispensable, at pleasure, by the otlUr. While 
the permanent hands invariably obtain a holiday under the pretext of its 
obseryaaoe by them being absolutely requisite, the sectioners are found to 
be.r^ular in their attendwee, under the suppositian, that it is not necessary 
for them personally to qpgage in the performance of its prescribed ceremo- 
niea. Yet, when a permanent hand has, on the abdition of his rituation, 
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been transferred to the section list, he has been found voluntarily to give 
up all the holidays, and repair to his work with rigid punctuality. How 
(Tomes it, we desire to be informed, that a man, when holding a permanent 
employment, should t^ink the observance of a festival indispensable, and 
deem it otherwise whcm a change takes place in his situation ? 

Let any person visit the different bazars of this metropolis, and we will 
venture to say, that he would not *see the doors of a single shop closed on 
account of a holiday ; and if the inmates of it were questioned as to the 
reasons of their presence «at their workshops, on such an occasion, he would 
probably be answered, that it was not necessary for them to be absent, as 
the poojah is performed by Brahmins hired for the purpose ; or, that it could 
be celebratecl in the morning and evening without its being perpiited to 
interfere with their daily labor. 

If we are not mistaken, there is a certain public office in which- no na- 
tive holidays are granted, and no inconvenience is said to be felt by the native 
establishment of it by their attendance on these occasions. It is a standing 
rule here, that no vacation shall be allowed, and we are further told, that no 
applicant for a vacancy is entertained except on the condition of his fore- 
going all holidays, and signing a document to that effect. 

In a certain Military Department, the number of holidays allowed is very 
few compared with what is granted in other places ; amounting, we believe, 
to no more than twelve to sixteen in the year. From the fact, that the na- 
tive writers here give their attendance on holidays, when most other offices 
are closed, it is evident, that the usual vacations could be very conveniently 
curtailed or even abolished in Calcutta. As before remarked, we repeat, that 
if the native sectioners can unscrupulously disregard a festival, and attend to 
their daily routine of work, whether it be from the love of gain, or any other 
motive we see no hardship in exacting attendance on the part of the fixed na- 
tive establishments. The abolition, therefore, of the holidays hitherto sanc- 
tioned would, it is our firm opinion, be attended with public convenience, and 
cause no dissatisfaction in the minds of the natives, since the suggested 
measure, would, as seen from their own conduct, offer no violence to 
their prejudices,, infringe no vested or inalienable rights, and meet 
with no active opposition, because the majority of the nativjss both 
within and without, do not care to work on such like occasions, if it 
suit their convenience. 

We would, however, make one exception to our recommendation for 
the entire abolition of the hindoo holidays, and that is, in favor of the Sud- 
der Dewany and Nizamut Adawluts, both at the Presidency and in the 
Upper Provinces. Thes^ offices are differently constituted from {dl other 
Government departments, and all the vacations should not be discontinued 
in them. The English and native departments in these offices have no 
close or intimate connexion with each other ; but may be said to be al- 
inost distinct, and consequently the business transacted in the one scarcely 
interferes with that performed in the other. The longer vacations, apeh- 
for instance, as the Mohurrum and the Dusserah, shodd, in our opinion^ 
be continued to be granted as heretofore ; since, owing to the absence of 
the IToieeft and during the above terms, an entire stop is 

necessarily put to all the civil business, not only in Ihe superior courts^ but 
also in all the subordinate ones ; and the attendance of the Omlah would. 
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of course be of no advantage, as they would have to remain idle all the 
day. It is true, that the performance of the criminal part of the duties 
suffers no interruption during these vacations ; but it does not amount t» 
much, and could be despatched in a few hours o^e in a week. The 
Sessions are kept oppn during the Mohurrum ana Dusserah ; but they 
do not extend to more than four or five days in the month. Our reasons 
for recommending that the preceding holidays should not be abolished in 
the Sudder Dewany Adawluts and inferior Courts is, because the Wa- 
keels and Mookhtecars avail themselves of these seasons to visit their fami- 
lies, who reside at a distance from the Sudder Stations, and have no other 
opportunities of seeing them. The same excuse cannot, however, be urged 
in behalf of the native establishments attached to the different offices of Go- 
vernmeht at the Presidency, since the business transacted in them is con- 
ducted chiefly, if not entirely, in English, and because the native writers 
employed there are principally residents of the town, and have their fami- 
lies living with them. 

In conclusion, we beg to reiterate our opinion, that wc think the hindoo 
holidays very foolish ; indeed, the natives themselves think them so ; 
for they are every day becoming more and more indifferent to their obser- 
vance, as is quite clear from the conduct of the native sectioriers, shop- 
keepers, laborers and mechanics. We liope these remarks will attract the 
attention of Government, and receive from them that consideration to 
which they may be thought entitled ; and we further trust, that the sug- 
gestions we have thrown out in regard to the practicability of the entire 
abolition of the hindoo holidays will meet with their approbation, and be 
acted upon accordingly, N. 


CALCUTTA AND ITS SUBURBS— GENERAL REMARKS 
ON GEOLOGY. 

Befoue entering upon a scientific examination of the geological his- 
tory of the tract of country surrounding this city, which we described 
in our last article under the above head, it is necessary to consider 
certain general facts connected with the geology of the Globe itself, of 
which this tract is a portion. The more, because the pride of superficial 
learning, has in many respects, raised up formidable obstacles in the way 
of a free and rational enquiry into the formation of the Globe we inhabit. 
Elated by unexpected discoveries, and anxious to grasp at the most shad- 
owy pretexts for objecting to the simple narrative given of the Creation and 
the Delugie in the sacred Scriptures, some of these superficial would-be 
Philosopners, without taking the trouble to reflect deeply on these 
high and mysterious subjects, or comparing with all that care and 
'circumspec1;ion which they deserve, the various facts bearing on the question, 
have presumed to maintain and to assert that the discoveries of geology are 
at variance with the Mosaic account of the Creation and of the Deluge. 
As the facts connected with the geologic^ history of the Gangetic Delta, 
no less than other geological discoveries in various parts of the earth are 
intimately connected with the error we have alluded to, we find ourselves 

VOL. ir. — NO. V. 
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under the necessity of clearing our way of the rubbish which clogs the 
path, before we can feel safe in ventunng on it. 

^ On a subject of this kind, which has employed the pen of many a 
learned enquirer into the wonders of nature, let not the reader expect 
originality of conception. Our object is not to amuse the fancy with 
novelty. We seek to establish truth by facts that have been already 
recorded, and if in this attempt w'^ even give these facts in the precise 
language of those who have gone before us, because we find that wc can- 
hot express them in bettor phraseology, we shall not hesitate to do so, and 
by our hesitation weaken the force of the facts and the arguments which 
We arc about to address, not to* the imaginative fancy, but to the sober 
reason of our readers. ^ 

We shall set out by stating, that the discoveries of geology, however 
curious and wonderful they may be, are in no instance incompatible with 
the Mosaic account of the Creation and the Deluge. A partial view of 
these facts may lead superficial observers to think that some of them 
clash with the accounts given in the sacred volume ; but deeper and more 
comprehensive enquiries will always dispel the gloom, and clearly prove 
that science and religion are not opposed to one another. The Mossaic 
account of the creation is as follows : — 

“ In the beginning God created heaven and earth. And the earth was 
void and empty, and darkness was upon the face of the deep, and the 
spirit of God moved over the waters. 

“ And God said : Be light made : and light was made. And God saw 
the light that it was good : and he divided the light from the darkness. 
And he called the light Day, and the darkness Night : and there was 
evening and morning one day. 

And God said : let there be a firmament made amidst the waters ; and 
let it divide the waters from the waters. And God made a firmament and 
divided the waters that were under, the firmament from those that were 
above the firmament. And it was so. And God called the firmament, 
Heaven, and the evening and morning were the second day. 

God also said : Let the waters that are under the heaven, be gathered 
together into one place, and let the dry land appear. And it was so done. 
And God called the dry land, Earth : and the gathering together of the 
waters he called Seas. And God saw it was good. And he said : Let 
the earth bring forth the green herb, and such as may seed, and the fruit 
tree yielding fruits after its kind, which may have seed in itself upon the 
earth. And it was so done. And the earth brought forth the green herb, 
and such as may seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruits after its kind, which 
have seed in itself upon the earth. And it was so done. And the earth 
brought forth the green herb, and such as yieldeth seed each one accord- 
ing to its kind. And God saw that it was good. And the evening and 
the morning were the third day. 

And God said : let there be lights made in the firmament of heaven, to 
divide the day and the night, and let them be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and years : to shine in the firmament of Heaven, and to give 
light upon earth. And it was so done. And God made two great lights a 
greater light to rule the day, and a lesser light to rule the night ; and stars. 
And he set them in the firmament of heaven, to shine upon earth. And to 
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rule the day and the night, and to divide the light and the darkness. And 
God saw that it was good. And the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day. 

“ God also said : let the waters bring forth the creeping creatures having 
life, and the fowl that may fly over the earth under the firmament of 
heaven. And God created the great whales, and eveiy living and moving 
creature, which the waters brought forth, according to their kinds, and 
every winged fowl according to its kind. And God saw that it was good. 
And be blessed them, saying ; increase and multjply, and fill the waters 
of the sea : and let the birds be multiplied upon the earth. And the 
evening and the morning were the fifth day. 

‘‘ Aijd God said : Let the earth bring forth the living creature in its kind, 
cattle and creeping things, and beasts of the earth according to their 
kinds and it was so done.« And God made the beasts of the earth accord- 
ing to their kinds, and cattle and every thing that creepeth on the earth, 
after its kind. And God saw that it was good. And ho said : Let us 
make man to our image and likeness, and let him have dominion over the 
fishes of the sea, and the fowls of tlic air, and the beasts of the whole 
earth, and every creeping creature that moveth upon the earth. And 
God created to man his owm image ; to the image of God he created him ; 
male and female he created them.^’ 

On the other hand, all that the discoveries of Geology require may be 
summed up in a few propositions. First, that the substances of which 
the earth is composed existed at a certain period beyond which the 
researches of geology do not go, in a staU^ of confusion and disorder, 
if such terms can ever be properly applied to the works of nature. 
Secondly, that this mass of matter underwent great convulsions and 
changes effected by the agency of heat and of moisture. Thirdly, that 
ages extending over indefinite-periods elapsed between the intervals of the 
several changes. Fourthly, that the earlier revolutions were on a grander 
scale, caused principally by the agency of heat, producing nothing but 
vitrified rocks ; that the collection of water into large basins such as seas 
and oceans followed, causing the dry land to appear. Fifthly, Vegetable 
productions next made their appearance followed by various species of 
aquatic and amphibious animals, all or most which have no equals among 
the existing inhabitants of the earth. Sixthly, that these were followed 
by animals like to those which are now found on the Earth, and that Man 
came the last. All this is proved by the examination of the successive 
strata which compose the crust or outward coats of the Globe, and of the 
fossil remains found in these strata. It is not necessary here to enter into 
any detail of these discoveries ; nor can we be allowed room for an account 
of the bonders which the huge and monstrous inhabitants of this Globe in 
its early career present to our view. The natural history of the great 
Mammoth, the Megalosaurus, the Ichthyosaurus, the Maliosaurus, the 
Fterodactylus, and a variety of others, the remains of which now surprize 
and astonish us, cannot be detailed here. We must, therefore, kave the 
inquisitive enquirer into these wonders to obtain information from works 
written expressly for the purpose, and proceed, without further delay^ to 
the examination of the«Goraparison which we have instituted by this brief 
recital of geological discoveries and the foregoing Mosaic narrative.^ 
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The first fact of which the Sacred Volume informs us is, that “ in the 
beginning God created Heaven and Earth.” The discoveries of geology 
do not lead us to the conclusion, that the world had no beginning, or, as 
some choose to assert, that it existed from ever. On the contrary, every 
minute fact connected with this beautiful science establishes a progressive 
improvement in the works of nature, su higher degree of organic develope- 
ment and perfection at every step that she has taken, and thus indicates a 
‘‘ beginning” in her operations. 

The second important ‘fact which we learn from the Sacred Volume is, 
that after the creation the “ Earth was void and empty, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep.” 'Nothing can more clearly explain to the 
great mass of mankind, for whom the Sacred Volume has been 
written, that state of chaotic disorder which we are led by geological 
researches to assign to this Globe at the earliest period of its existence. 
Indeed the guarded language of the text even eschews any allusion to a 
state of di^order^ and thus provides against the objection which philosophy 
may raise upon the hypothesis, that in the operations of nature there can be 
nothing disorderly or confused. 

The third, and one of the most important facts connected with the 
question at issue, is recorded in the following words, viz. And the Spirit 
of God moved over the waters.” The objectors to whom we have 
already alluded, say that instead of some five or six thousand years 
which is all that can be assigned to the creation according to the Mosaic 
account, the science of Geology discovers, by undeniable facts, that 
several millions of years must have elapsed before the Earth acquired 
that peculiar and diversified form in which we find it ; and con- 
sequently they, with too much haste, jump at the conclusion that either the 
discoveries of Geology must be set aside, or the Mosaic account of the 
creation declared to be erroneous. Much reflection is not necessary to 
prove, that the subject involves no dilemma, except what may be found in 
the brains of these superficial would-be Philosophers. The partkipicil 
form of the verb employed in the text, we have just quoted, to indicate 
what took place immediately after matter had been called into existence, 
admits of an indefinite period of time ; — “ and the Spirit of God 
moved over the waters,” This moving over the waters might have 
continued for as long a period as the most imaginative fancy can 
assign to the several Geological eras that succeeded each other before 
the earth assumed its present form. Indeed it would seem as if the 
Sacred Volume, which was never intended to answer the ends of a Class 
Book in the School of Geology, had purposely employed this indefinite 
participial form of the verb ** moved'* to leave room for the researches and 
speculations of Science in after ages. And if common sense and ^ound 
Philosophy could deduce aught from a critical examination of the text, it 
would be an admission, that the phrase which so well makes a provision in 
the time of Moses for the Geological discoveries that were to be made in the 
eighteenth or the nineteenth century, could not have been dictated but by 
one who foresaw into the womb of futurity. 

After this, the Mosaic narrative enters upon the work of the six days 
tmd nights, during which the chaotic mass of matter over which the Spirit of 
God had moved for an indefinite period, is brought into order and arranged 
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in the manner we now find it ; but tljere are many points in tliis account 
worthy of consideration, and which pVove the perfect compatibility of the 
Mosaic account with the discoveries of Geology. Many learned writers 
have assigned to these six days of the creation, as they arc called, much 
longer duration of tirile than what is marked by our twenty-four hours and 
have thus attempted to reconcile the apparent incongruity between Sacred 
History and Geology. Although this explanation is not necessary, after 
the demands of Geology have been fully satisfied by the indefinite period 
we have already pointed out to have intervened according to the Mosaic 
account between the creation of matter and its arrangement ; yet we 
see no objection which can be brought against this hypothesis 
from the Sacred Volume. Morning and evening depend on the 
rotation of the Earth on its axis, or in common parlance on the 
presentation of its sides, to the source of light. Therefore if that 
rotation of position change or occupied, before the completion of the lime 
indicated by the six mornings and c\eningsof the Mosaic Narrative 
periods of much longer duration than our twenty-four hours, the space of 
time between the morning and evening of the first, the second or any other 
day might have been thousands of years. 

It is worthy of iemai-k that the creation of light out of darkness is 
stated to be the work of the first day ; or wc shall, under the explanations 
now given, say, of the first portion of the period embraced by the text. 
And yet the appearance of the Sun, Moon, and Stars in the firmament is 
stated to be the work of the fourth day. Hence it is clear, that the very 
nature of day and night, which are now caused by the rising sind setting 
of the Sun, Moon, &c., was different during three out of the six periods 
which elapsed before the appearance of these luminaries, which, as the 
scriptures say, were made on the fourth day “ for signs and for seasons, 
and for days and years.” Now, if the seasons, days, and years commenced 
to be marked by the signs of the Sun, &c., on the fourth day the duration of 
the period indicated by the first three days which preceded the appearance 
of these luminaries might have been quite different from those which 
are consequent on the existing arrangement of seasons, years, and 
days. Several Fathers of the early ages, renowned no less for their 
piety than their learning, maintain that an indefinite period existed 
between the creation and the first ordering of all things that the Sun 
might have existed before its appearance on the earth, its rays having 
been prevented from reaching it by the dense chaotic atmosphere which 
then surrounded our Globe, “ and that oh the first day it was so far 
rarified as to allow the transmission of the Sun’s rays, though not of the 
discernment of its disk, which was fully displayed on the fourth day.”t 

The important question of time as deduced from the Mosaic narrative 
on the one hand and from geological discoveries on the other, having thus 
been disposed of, we trust, to the entire satisfaction of both tlie theologian 
and the geologist, let us next proceed to consider the compatibility of the 

* St. Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. ii. tom. 1. p. 51. Bened. 

t St. Basil Hexocmer, horn, ii., Paris 1618, p. 23. Si Lssovius Dial. Biblioth. Pot. 
Oallandi, Yen. 1770, tom. .vx. p. 87. Origen. reriarch. lib. iv. c. 16 tom. 1 p. 174, ed. 
Bened. 
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sacred Record of successive creations with the consecutive order which 
geology assigns to them. The separation of the waters on the earth from 
those which were taken up into the firmament by evaporation and there 
condensed into clouds, was, according to the Mosaic account the work of the 
second day. Evaporation is the effect of heat. Therefore heat and its 
peculiar modification light, must hav^ existed before the evaporation of 
moisture, and the formation of cloilds in the firmament took place. Thus 
we perceive that the separation of light from darkness the first day, and 
the separation of waters 3nto clouds above and collections below on the 
second, as given in the Mosaic account is perfectly congruous to all 
that wc now know by science of the properties of the elements which 
must then have been in action. 

A portion of the waters having been thus carried up by evaporation, 
the mass of chaotic matter lefl on the earth, W'ould in a great measure, 
become freed from moisture, and form a comparative dry coat on the sur- 
face of the globe. But as the action of evaporation is equal and gradual, 
its effects on the surface of the earth would not produce any inequalities. 
In the same manner as the drying up of any of the marshes which abound 
ill our neighbourhood does not suddenly change the bottom of the Lake 
into Hills and Valleys. But a little further drying causes the earthy 
surface to split into fissures, the extents of which vary according to the 
depth of the slimy matter and other local causes. The less the depth and 
the extent of the surface which is exposed to the drying process of eva- 
poration, the less is the size of the fissures which attend that process, and 
vice versa. We have seen fissures of the breadth of a cubit in the dried 
beds of the Salt Water Lakes, where the slimy and soft earth extended 
to several feet below the surface. Nature which works on uniform prin- 
ciples, would, no doubt, have produced fissures of immense width when 
the extent of the surface was the circumference of the globe itself, and the 
depth of slimy matter which was subjected to the drying process of eva- 
poration, perhaps half of its radius or semidiameter. Now, if to the re- 
gular and gradual effects of heat produced by evaporation, we add its 
more violent and irregular operations, when acting on air pent up in the 
bowels of the earth or igniting various substances which expand on being 
exposed to its action, we shall be at no loss to find sufficient geological 
causes for what is stated in the Sacred Volume to have been the work 
of the third day or period in the order of creation, viz. the gathering to- 
gether of the waters on the surface of the earth into seas, and the ap- 
pearance of dry land, fit for the production of vegetation which appeared 
during the same period of time. 

Fossil remains of marine productions such as molusks, shells and 
aquatic plants having been discovered on the summits of the highest 
mountains, it was at first supposed, that these must have been carried 
thither by an universal deluge, the waters of which rose to these heights ; 
but more recent and accurate observations have proved the fallacy of this 
opinion. The situation, the nature, and the extent of several fossil remains 
show, that they could not have been deposited by the turbulent actions of 
a dreadful catastrophe like the Deluge. They are found imbedded 
in rocks at a depth which the waters of the deluge could not have dis- 
turbed, and there they lie in such quantities, and deposited in such order. 
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without any admixture of different species, that we cannot but conclude, 
they must have gradually accumul^ed in the localities where they are 
discovered, and that during the space of ages- Besides the lowest strata 
discover remains of vegetables and aquatic animals, which are quite unlike 
those that survived with Noah in the Deluge, and the progenies of which 
now inhabit the globe. Among these early inhabitants of the earth, the 
lowest strata exhibit remains of plants and aquatic animals and thereby 
prove that the first introduction of animated matter after the formation of 
dry land was, as recorded in the Sacred Volume, jhe appearance of trees 
and plants, The bringing of these to a state of perfection required the heat 
of the sun from above and of moisture from below. Accordingly, on the 
fourth day, or that period which succeeded the creation of vegetation on 
the surface of the earth, we have this great source of light and vege- 
table life appear in the firmament, cleared from the primitive vapors. 

The creation of the great Whales and other aquatic reptiles, as well 
as of animals that could fly in the air is recorded in the Sacred volume as 
being the work of the fifth day or period of time. Here also geology 
comes forward w'ith its able support, if support be needed, and show’s that 
fossil remains of shells and other marine animals found imbedded in the 
Jow'er strata of grauwacke, limestone, and other rocks are iinmixed 
with the remains of land animals ; but connected with winged animals of 
the pterodactylus tribe which had the body of a lizard, and were furnished 
with wings like those of a bat, by which they could fly, and were furnished 
like birds with long beaks, whilst their bodies were covered with scales.* 

As the creation of land animals and last of all of man, arc the works of 
the sixth day or the hast period recorded in the Mosaic narrative, so do 
the researches of Geology discover the remains of the land animals in the 
strata that are of comparatively recent formation, those of the extinct 
species first, which are succeeded by the remains of those which 
now inhabit the earth. The signs of the existence of man are discovera- 
ble only in the last of all tlie strata, in that superficial crust of the earth 
which we now occupy. How beautiful, how grand and satisfactory is this 
conformity of the discoveries of natural science with the revelations which 
the God of nature has been pleased to make to man his last, but most 
perfect act of creation ; the creature, who by his materiality is united with 
the earth he inhabits, and by his intelligence with the Creator himself, and 
thus forms that uniform concatenation which is every where discovered in 
his works. 


(To he continued,) 


Geological Transactions, vol. iii. page 217. 
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(hwper^ Shahespe'^re and Milton. 


COWPER, SHAKESPl^ARE, AND MILTON. 

I SLEPT and dream’d. ^There came 

In silent decent grandeur, but not pomp» 

A statu’d form— it was of him * 

Who well did claim on earth tl>e Muses' aid. 

And lov’d to breathe her songs : 

There came, I said, in silent greatness, 

A statu'd form it was of him that sung of liberty, 
And of its sweets^; in whose great works are trac'd 
Most prominently, the patriot, sage, and bard, 

The friend of meek hifmanity — the vot'ry strong 
Of brotherly affection, and of love 
'Twixt man and man. And, on its brow 
Was writ in characters all legible, 

The memorable name of Cow per. 

That pass’d. —Then came, with 'tending sprites, 

A throned form j and, as it came, 

There sprung a wail of virgin voices deep, 

** Earth naVr Im like shall see atjainP 
My senses, struck with awe, look’d up to learn 
From whence that dirge arose : and my quick ear, 

As of itself, and of its own accord, did bend 
To catch the wording of their mournful song 
which ran to this effect : — 

Majestic bard ! that did'st essay 
IV) tune th' immortal lyre. 

And gav'st to deathless fame away 
A soul -inspiring fire! 

Whose fame from land to land hath rung, 
Borne on the wings of Time ; 

Hath form’d the substance of high song, 

And soar’d on high sublime ! 

The guiding, T)rilliant, glitt'ring star, 

In that rich spatfgled sky, 

Whose Heav’n-lit radiance floating far, 
Glistens with burning eye ! 

With trembling voice we breathe thy name. 
And thus aspire to sing — 

‘ Unbounded praise— eternal fame, 

To thy great memory cling !’* 

]jO ! History boars thee on her page 
Her first of sons, and genius, too ; 

The glory of the ancient age, 

The leader of thy kindred few— 

Who hold thee deat — ^who hail thy name 
And thus aspire to sing — 

* Unbounded praise — eternal fame. 

To thy great memory cling ! c 
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Coupcf'j Shakespeare and Mflion. 
i 

Oh ! shall thy fame that fills this eartli 
Ever ohlivious life ; 

Or lost to sense — forgot its birth — 

Its sacred influence be ? 

Never while Genius holds a name, 

And Poesy a ch^m,. 

Immortal bard ! thy glorious fame 
Shall feel the tc|pch of harm. 

• 

But like that radiant orb of light, 

That blazes upon high, 

Whose glorious presence scours the niglu. 
And gilds both Earth and Sky, 

Shalt thou a gorgeous form assume, 

And shed thy burning light, 

Or rise a flower in deathless bloom, 

And smile thro* Learning’s night ! 


I hen all was hush’d— was gonc—but voices came from fur, 
Floating on air, from which I learnt 
This strain was raised to Shakespeauis. 

And that too pass'd : reminding me, as of 
The peopled millions of this nether world, 

Wlio come, and lo ! are gone — 

The playthings frail of life’s mortality— 

The liopcs of yesterday, all blighted, past, and fled ! 

But yet that glorious vision fled not t][uite” — 

Next came, (with thunders rolling in mid air,) 

A statu’d form — that was all cloth’d 
In the dread garb of Inspiration ; 

While from its look there came a flood 
Of Power and Majesty, — ^that did captivate 
Both sight and soul ; and held in awe 
The trembling millions, that kept gazing on, 

In expectation of some most wonderful eclipse 
Of grandeur, by an all-surpassing stroke 
Of genius ! — whereby, all else that was, 

Or had been done before, in point of greatness 
Would be surpassed. Yet, in the look 
Of that dread statue, there was something 
*That beam’d of Heaven-bom humility, 

And shone serenely sweet, 

Like Genius clad in robes of Modesty! 

I gazinpf stood, and wonder’d who this was — 

But quickly learnt (as who would not?) 

^ That nought else it could mean to represent. 

Save the all-living and inspiring form 
Of Albion’s joy^ and pride— her famous Milton I ! 

A. D. 

VOL. II.— NO. V. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 

J*. 

New Zealand ; — its advantages and prospects^ as a British Coluny: with a full 

account of the Land Claims, Sales of Crown Lands, Aborigines, By 

C. Terry, 1842. 

New Zealand, the Britain of the* Soilfthern Hemisphere, has, of late years, 
attracted a considerable tide of emigration to its shores. Should the British 
Government adopt a just and liberal coijrse of policy towards the settlers 
and Aborigines, New Zealand may become the gem of the Southern 
Ocean. Mr. Terry enjoyed favourable opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the actual condition and capabilities of the country, and in this volume 
he has given the results of hia researches. In the first part he gives 
a history of the Colony, previous to the settlement of the Church Missionary 
Society on it ; it was viewed only as the residence of cannibals and savages 
forming the Ultima Thule of civilization. The Rev. S. Marsden became 
the Apostle of those islands. Mr. Busby was appointed Resident in 1833, 
in order to protect settlers from the outrages and licentiousness arising 
from the visits of runaway sailors, convicts, and the lawless crews of many 
whalers. A i*epresentation respecting this, as well as the paramount 
influence New Zealand was fitted by its geographical position to exercise 
in the hands of civilized men, induced the English Government to send out 
Captain Hobson, in 1839, as Lieut. Governor of New Zealand. One of his 
first objects was to get the chiefs to cede the sovereignty of the Island to 
England, the possession of their lands being guaranteed them. Aucland 
was selected as the capital, on account of its central situation and "facility 
of water communication. In September 1840, there was not an European 
on the shoves of its harbour. Numerous volcanic remains abound in the 
neighbourhood. In 1841, New Zealand was declared by the Home Govern- 
ment independent of Sydney, which tended much to expand its energies 
and to free the Lieut. Governor from considerable embarrassments. A Legis- 
lative council also was constituted empowered to enact Laws for the Local 
Government of the Colony ; among its first acts was an ordinance to prohibit 
Distillation. In 1841 the foundation stone of the Cathedral of Aucland was 
laid by the Governor. A Newspaper and Printing Press have been also esta- 
blished. The European population in New Zealand exceeds ten thousand. 

In the 2nd part of this work, Mr. Terry takes up the subject of the Land 
claims* In the year 1839, a rush of speculation took place to the colony from 
New South Wales ; deeds of conveyance were drawn in Sydney, with blanks 
for the boundaries, to ratify the purchase of land from natives ; tracts of land 
larger than English counties were sold for a trifle. The passion for land 
jobbing pervaded all classes: Ranges of country in some cases of five 
hundred square miles, were claim^ by single individuals. The Home 
Government appointed commissioners to investigate those claims for grants 
of land, as individuals assumed the sovereignty of the soil on the title which 
discovery gave them. A Sydney merchant advanced a claim for land to the 
amount of 384,000 acres, purchased from a native for 50£ ! Another mer- 
chant put in a claim for 3} million of acres, some of which were purchased 
at the rate of 500 acres for a penny. The 3rd part of Mr. T.’s work treats 
of the Sede ofCroum Lands* In April 1841 ah auction of land on the site of 
Aucland, the proposed capital, was made ; some of it fetched 1,^08 jC an acre ! 
The New Zealand Company with their enlarged views and immense capital 
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will tend ^eatly to increase the number of emigrants to New Zealand. The 
4t^i part is on the Aborigines of Nenf Zealand, The Islands at a recent 
period were inhabited by a dense peculation. Internal wars, the slaughter 
of captives, infanticide, scrofula and consumption inconsequence of th^ir 
low diet and exposure* to the weather tiave thinned the population ; these evils 
will be removed by British ColonizajKon and influence. Mr. . T. advocates 
warmly, and with great force of argt|meflt, the necessity of instructing all 
the native childr^ in the English l^guage. There are 75 missionaries, of 
whom 37 belong to the Anglican Cliurch. Cannibalism, partly practised be- 
cause it was considered an expiatory sacrifice to the manes of their ancestors, 
and partly because they conceived, that by eating the bodies of their enemies 
they inherited their personal courage and talents for war through the in- 
fluence of missionaries has now ceased. The British Government guarantees 
them in the possession of Jheir rights ; Mr. T. recommends the establish- 
ment of a Board of Territorial Commissioners for the protection of the 
Aborigines, who amount to over one hundred and fifty thousand, to be per- 
fectly unconnected with, and independant of, the Local Colonial Govern- 
ment. 

Part 5th, is on the Future Prospects of the Colony. Timber and Flax, 
two natural indigenous products, will form certain sources of wealth to 
the Colonists ; at present the transit of timber from the forest is difficult 
and expensive. Flax may become the staple of the Colony, as wool is of 
New South Wales. The Whale Fishery is likely to prove a source of 
future wealth. New Zealand has not land sufficiently adapted for ex- 
tensive grazing, and sheep to enable her to export wool, like Australia, 
which also had convict labourers to make roads communicating in every 
direction. New South Wales has saved by Convict labour the expendi- 
ture of capital to the amount of twenty-five millions sterling. Unless 
New Zealand bo speedily supplied with an abundance of labour direct 
from England, its prosperity must be seriously retarded. The class of 
English Yeomen would succeed very well. New Zealand may hcrcaft(3r 
supply with manufactures Australia, India, China and Spanish America, all 
of which are not far distant. The Coasts arc indented with innumerable 
harbours and bays, which afford great facilities to smugglers. The revenue 
realises about 33,030 j£, the expenditure is calculated at 51,0^0 C. 

What a vast empire is destined to rise in the course of time in Austra- 
lia under the stirring energy of the Anglo Saxon race ! “ Enlarging 

Japhet,” or Colonization, appears to be the grand means in modern times for 
transmitting the torch of science and morality. May every Englishman 
in India be duly impressed with the vast responsibility that devolves ui3on 
him to be an oasis in the moral desert. The Pilgrim Fathers, wlion they 
Landed dh the then bleak and wild shores of New England, were cheered 
amid tlieir hardsliips and discouragements with the prospect of laying the 
foundations of a mighty empire of knowledge, civilization and piety. We 
have conquered India by the sword ; let us now endeavour to prove mor** 
than conquerors, by swaying her mind through the arts of peace and 
mental improvement. We long for the period when we may be fivoured 
with Steam Communication between this Country and Australia. We 
would particularly recomiiiend to residents in the mofussil a close and at - 
tentive perusal of such works as bear on Australia and New Zealand, as 
they will throw light on vaiaous Indian subjects 
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THE USURPED, GUDDHEE. 

{Comluded fromSpage 143.) 

Musxaffa Khak !*’ exclaimed th^ Soobadar of Bengal, while sitting 
on a private conference with his suborchnates in oflice. Mustafhi Khan, 
I have something to ask you.*’ .. i 

Jehan Punna !” cried the ministersl in a tone of the most abject sub- 
mission. “ What is your request, source of all our Wessings ? — com- 
mand and it shall be donel^’ 

Nothing more than this,” answered the Nabob ; “ I am anxious to 
know what is the general opinioh of our subjects regarding Bhyrub Chun- 
der Roy’s claim to the disputed Ghuddhee.” 

“ They all seem to think, Jehan Punna,” returned Mustaffa, “ that he 
is the actual son of the late Rajah ; though some' of Kallicoomar’s parti- 
zans arc disposed to come forward, and maintain that he is an impostor.” 

“ Well, that is good,” said the Nabob. “ We want but a few men to 
shew that he is not the son of the Rajah, and the cause is gained. But 
whether it can be proved or not, I am decided what course to pursue in this 
case.” 

“ What may that be ?” demanded Mustaffa. 

“ Why, to give my verdict in favor of the present holder of the Guddhec.” 

“ Subban Allah !” cried Mustaffa in an ccstacy of joy, “that is the wisest 
thing you could do, under present circumstances. You know perfectly well 
Bhyrub has but few friends, and these are but the dregs of society, and 
their influence will be of no avail to him. Whereas his adversary has 
gained the support of the most opulent men of the country, and in main- 
taining his cause, you will gain the good wishes of all those whom it is 
desirable you should always enlist as your friends.” 

“ Bhah !” exclaimed the nabob, “ I care not for these men ; I can crusli 
tliem in an instant, if I had a mind to do so. That which I want is, gold ; 
and of this I have been promised an abundance, if I should exert myself in 
behalf of the usurper. Ten lacs of Rupees shall be at my disposal should I 
be able to confirm Kallicoomar’s title to the Guddhee, and banish Bhyrub 
from the country.” 

“ And how may you do this ?” enquired Mustaffa. 

“ Very easily,” said the other. There is nothing which the Soobadhar of 
Bengal may not execute. If it were desirable to change the course of the 
river on which stands the seat of our Eastern Empire, there could be no 
difficulty in having the design accomplished. My mandate must be obeyed, 
though it be to the destruction of this vast empire.” 

“ Jehan Punna !” exclaimed Mustaffa. “ Who dares doubt your power ? 
I am so convinced of it, that I would sooner doubt my own existence 
than think that you are unable to subjugate the whole world.” 

“ Well said, well said,” cried half a dozen voices ; and the Nabob smiled 
at the compliment, which, however overstrained, he thought, no doubt, to 
be hiB due. The meeting was then dissolved, and the Nabob and his 
coadjutors separated for a time. 


The reader may glean from the above the state of Bhyrub’s 
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affairs. He was no doubt from what has been narrated — an injured man. 
Not only did he suffer the loss of hil Guddhee, but he was rendered an 
object, of the most Avanton insult aim derision by those Avho found it their 
interest to support his rival. It wa by mere chance that he met one 
of his father’s old domestics, who in spite of the change in Bhyrub’s ap- 
pearance, recognized him in an ii slant. Having been the recipient of 
innumerable favours from Kisto Cl: indcr, he could not but befriend his 
son under circumstances Avhich Avere calculated to aAvaken the sympathies 
of all, who had hearts to feel for thi distresses of^ others. He it Avas that 
gave him a shelter within his domicile, and was mainly instrumental in 
circulating amongst his countrymen the fact that Bhyrub was still alive. 
Thousands noAV began to rally round the heir apparent ; but Kalli- 
coomar Avas too poAverful to give him any hopes of success Avhatcver 
project he might enter into to oust the usurper from the Guddhee. Sur- 
rounded as he Avas by men of rank and station, he was enabled to over- 
turn every scheme laid against him ; and every victory gained gave him 
additional courage to withstand the efforts of his opponents. At length, 
Bhyrub by the advice of his friends, refeiTed his case to the court of Jus- 
tice, in order that there he might obtain Avhat was denied to him upon his 
OAvn personal application. The Nabob, he conceived, Avould at once per- 
ceive the treacherous conduct of his adversary, and compel him to give 
up Avhat he had no right to possess. But he little kncAV the character of the 
man, Avhom circumstances had placed at the head of the Soobadharry of 
Bengal. Free from guile himself, he thought every man Avas actuated by 
the principles of justice; and that his cause Avas sure to gain the Nabob 
on his side. But he little calculated upon the perversity of human 
nature ; and that truth can have no SAVay over a mind, Avhcrc honesty and 
integrity are utter strangers. 

The day of trial at length arrived, and the court of the Nabob was 
thronged Avith men of all grades of society. At the appoint oil time the 
Nabob took his seat, with his subordinates, and the trial forthwith com- 
menced in due form. Bhyrub had produced a number of honest upright 
men to prove his identity ; and they one and all assured the court that he 
Avas the son of the late Kisto Chundcr Roy. The accumulated evidt?nces 
in support of this fact rendered the case so clear, that all Avho Avere even 
prejudiced against the young man declared in his favor. The opposite 
party, on the other hand, endeavoured to disprove Avhat had been urged in 
behalf of the plaintiff ; but their defence was a lame one, and it Avas only 
characterized by glaring contradictions and prevarications throughout. Not- 
withstanding all this, the Nabob appeared to be perfectly satisfied, that the 
claim of Kallicoomar to the Guddhee was beyond dispute, and that Bhyrub 
was an knpostor ! “ Go,” said he to the men of Kallicoomar, at the con- 

clusion of the trial, “ go and tell your master, that he may enjoy his pos- 
sessions in peace and safety ; and as for this impostor^ he shall not have to 
remain a day longer within these territories.” Then turning to bis people, 
he bid them have this sentence executed. “Mind,” said he, “ that this Avretch 
never put his foot in this province, and should he disobey my mandate, his 
head shall suffer the penalty.” So saying he rose from his scat and with- 
drew, and the multitude were astonished and confounded at the strange 
proceeding. But not a Avord of dissatisfaction passed througli the lips of a 
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single individual ; all kept their opinions to themselves, and returned home, 
fully sensible of the wrong Bhyrub w^ doomed to endure. As for Bhyrub 
himself, he left Bengal that very day,\ind after a short period was enabled 
to enter the military service of an indNpendent Rajah. In this employ- 
ment he rose by degrees, until he was ;)romoted to the office of a general 
and as such he pre-eminently distinguished himself, both for his prudence 
and valour, he soon gained the confld^.ice of his master, and was loved 
and respected by all placed under his command. 

A few years after the disgraceful transaction, which it has been our lot 
to record, a horde of Pindarees infested the outskirts of Bengal, and 
carried death and devastation wherever they went. Villages and plantations 
were completely laid waste, and nothing more was heard of throughout the 
province than the approach of these depredators. The treasures of the Hin- 
doos were seized upon, and the families whom l^ahommadan cupidity had 
spared, were divested of all that they had possessed. Amidst this general 
calamity, business was completely stopped ; people commenced to move 
towards the east, leaving their houses and lands to the mercy of the blood- 
thirsty savages, who gloried at the sight of human misery. The Nabob, 
in the mean time, made efforts to check the progress of the enemy, but all 
his endeavours proved fruitless. Battles after battles were lost, till at 
length he found it necessary to retreat to his capital, and secure himself 
against the danger which threatened him. But the Mahrattas soon followed 
him, flushed with the lionours of repeated victories. They had laid in 
utter ruin all the towns through which they had passed, and they were now 
jJreparing for a general assault upon the capital. All hope of safety was 
abandoned on the part of the Nabob ; there was nothing heard wifliin the 
city but wailing and lamentation. The Maharattas had encamped but 
a short distance from Moorshoodabad, and wens expected to seize every op- 
portunity of forcing an entrance into the town. A few days passed off in a 
state of suspense, when the enemy taking advantage of some neglect on 
the part of the guards, began to pour in torrents into the city, and spared 
neither age nor sex in the general massacre. While the Maharattas were 
thus glutting themselves with human blood within the town, a scene had 
taken place without, which brought on a complete change in the aspect of 
their affairs. A considerably large party of horsemen came upon those 
who were loft upon the plain quite unawares, and attacked them with such 
dexterity, that they were put into disord n* in an instant. A dreadful slaughter 
ensued. The Mahrattas fled from every side, leaving their baggage and 
booty behind them. When the Chief of the gang fi»und that he had dispersed 
the enemy, he followed up his success by an immediate attack upon those 
who were busily engaged in the work of destruction within the town. The 
Mahrattas could make no stand, dispersed as they were, against- a body 
of horsemen, animated by recent success. They were cut down in 
numbers on all directions, and Uiose who were spared, fled precipitately 
from the scene of carnage. Within a day the country was freed from 
air enemy, that had laid the proudest cities in ihe dust. The Nabob 
who hud secured himself within the palace, beheld with horror 
and constenintiori the scene that had presented itself before him. He 
saw his nif‘11 fall by the sword of the enemy, and the most beautiful 
buildings razed to the ground. He groaned within himself ; his bosom 
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was filled wilh contending emotions, Lut he had not the powei' to arrest 
the danger by which he was besetl At length, as if it were, by some 
magical influence, he beheld the enjimy were slain in return, and the town 
freed from the savage murderers,/ in an instant. The palace gate was 
thrown open, and tlje chief men ol the place went in a body to the Na- 
bob, to inform him of what had taken place. “ We owe the safety of 
our lives,” said they, “ to a man who is seemingly actuated by motives 
of the purest benevolence, in reliepng the country of a dreadful scourge.” 

** Bring him hither,” said the Napob, and we shall enrobe him with the 
garments of silver, and place him upon a throne oIT ivory.” 

“ Bulleh, Pulleh,” cried his attendants, and “ Allah Akbur, Mahurn- 
med Hassool Allah,” resounded throughout the palace, and the men pro- 
ceeded to ask the stranger to appear in the presence of the Nabob. The 
Chief readily complied with their wishes, and accompanied by a body of his 
chosen men, entered the aflartment of the palace, where the Soobadhar had 
been seated expecting his arrival. As soon as the Nabob saw him, he rose 
and descending from his seat, held the stranger by the hand, and poured 
forth his grateful acknowledgments for the timely aid he had rendered 
him. 

Speak not thus,” said the stranger, I have done what I thought was 
my duty ; and my conscience tells me, that, it is acceptable both in the 
sight of God and man.” 

The Nabob could not but stare at the man who had uttered such noble 
sentiments ; but what was his surprise when he beheld in him the unfor- 
tunate Bhyrub, whose ruin he^had so heartlessly compassed. He was filled 
with shame and confusion at the discovery, and could scarcely give himself 
utterance. He, however, beckoned to his men to retire, and then taking 
Bhyrub by the hand entreated him to forget the past. 

“ Yes,” said Bhyrub with an air of marked dignity, “it is not in my na- 
ture to reiterate injuries ; my present conduct is a proof of my assertion. I 
have cast all past occurrences into oblivion, and have the pleasing satisfac- 
tion that I have intentionally injured no man.” So saying he left the 
palace, followed by his men. 

The reader may anticipate the sequel of this tale. Bhyrub was soon 
after placed upon his Guddhee, and the King of Delhi who had been 
duly informed of his magnanimity and valor, was so pleased with his con- 
duct, that he invited him over to his capital, and maintained a close 
intimacy with him, which was only interrupted by death. As for Kalli- 
comar, he was reduced to penury and want, and in the evening of his days, 
become a dependant upon him, who was once the object of his hatred. 
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To my ChUd f on tier third Armiveraary. 

XO MY CUIU} ; ON HEETHIED ^NNIVEBSAEY, 30th APEIL, 18«. 

' Blessings be on thee, mr darling child ! 

:Soft be thy slumbcrs^ano^y life, a lon^ 

^Bg summer's dar ^ and mould m<e horizon 
Of' thy fate, with clouds b^'overcast, 

May they be April clouds/-- short and refrceliimg, 

Teaching thee, that in thm passing scene. 

There is nothing- purely bright and happy, 

But God and Heaven ; — tofthem, thy thoughts direct ! 


My only cbjld— most gay axid artless. 

Winning affection from all lhat see thee— 

Pleas'd with thyself I whom every hour 

Some new delight beguiles ; from care and sorrow 

Gould’st thou but thus remain, unchang*d ! 

Could thy young heart be always young 1 
Then would'st thou be hiwpy I But mas ! 

1 know not what I ask. Tny joy-sparkling face. 
Thy untutored ways, no^reward from men 
Would gain ; — from men, on innocence who prey, 
And stain with guilt the heaven-directed heart. 


free! 


Now thou'art youn^ my child ! thou can'st not know, 

The anxious cares that round my heart-strings cling, 

For thee as in the dim future I behold thee ! 

Now, are all things to thee with beauty cover'd. 

All things give happiness ; — ** thy cup with bliss runs o’er" — 
Not sweets alone, but bitter drops will be thy portion, 

For such is the lot of erring, sinful man. 

But God in thy distress, will surely help thee. 

I have a wish-^n wish I fondly cherish, 

'Mid all my sorrows— and they are not^few ; 

That when thou hast ripened into womanhood, 

And the lineaments of thy character 

Are well defin'd and clearly marked — thou Mriltbc then, 

My solace and my comfort. On thy guileless bosom 
I will rodine, exhausted with life's struggles. 

From thy love, I will receive comfort — balln 
That this pained heart of mine will case. 

And from thee will 1 derive all solace 
At the close of life— the evening of my days ; 

And when my sand of life has nearly run, 

I wish that thou would’st watch my death-bed, 

And close my dying eyes, 

Bven now, my fond child, 

I have a foretaste of the bUss that must be mine, 

Should God but grant my wUh. Thou art one of three 
Whom I call mine— my darling children, 

Thou dost fill my adiing heart with joy ! 

Tho* I Qnoe thought, when death thy brothers seized, 

That then ** 'my house was left unto me, desolate/' 

Yet hast thou repaired in some degree my loss. 

When cares aseail m, And my heaxt bleeds with pain, 

And aU things I frel dark, cold, and dreary. 

And I fain would lay my head in 'dust and die,-- 
Thy mirth, tl^ laugh, . tli.y pleasure-lighted eyes, ' 

Thy sndling face, au ^anrpw ftom my mind dispel, 

And 1 bless my God, fpr 'th^e. 

Live, my heart’s treasuye-<^UTe, and learn to live,— 

. Leam to love that God, who gave thee to me, 

And so strive to ^t and wal^ that when /Ife's journey’s over. 
We both will meet agSin in H^veh I 


SANDSBS AND CONES, rSINTBRS, LOLL BAZAR PBBBS. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON CALCUTTA. 

Job Chabnock chose the site of Calcutta on account of the attractions 
of the village of Sootanutty and a large, shady tree. It was, at that period, 
a pestilential swamp, and subsequently proved a New Orleans to many of the 
inhabitants. The name is derived from a temple of Kali, situated near 
where the Ganges flowed in former times. The chiiracter given of the 
founder by Captain Hamilton is, “ Mr. Charnock reigned more absolute 
than a Rajah, only he wanted much of their humanity ; for when any poor 
ignorant native transgressed his laws, they were sure to undergo a severe 
whipping for a penalty, and the execution was generally done when he Avas 
at dinner, so near his dining room, that the groans and cries of the poor 
delinquent served him for music.” Mr. Orme, the historian, says of him, 
“ Mr. Charnock was a man of courage, without military experience, but 
impatient to take revenge on a Government, from which he had received 
personally the most ignominious treatment, having been imprisoned and 
scourged by the Nabob. The sense of such indignity was, perhaps, one of 
the reasons for his severe usage of the natives.” Mr. Charnock built a 
bungalow at Barrackpore, and a flourishing bazar arose under his patronage 
before it Avas decided on to have a settlement at Calcutta. He died January 
1 0th, 1692. The early residents built garden houses along the river, with 
fish ponds, containing ‘‘ carp, calkops and mullet.” In 1717 Calciilta was 
a straggling village of mat houses, the surrounding country formed a mass 
of jungle and SAvamp, the abode of the tiger, and lurking place of the dacoit. 
Yet amid this misery and the poverty of the natives, English luxury Avas on 
the increase and formed a subject of frequent remonstrance from the Court 
of Directors. In 1731 ‘‘ the foppery of having a set of music at his table, 
and a coach and six Avith guards and running footmen” is made a ground 
ofchai'gc against Mr. Deave, the President, and “ some of inferior rank,” 
and it is broadly hinted, that ** whenever such practice prevails in any of 
our servants, we shall always suspect, that we are the paymasters in some 
shape- or other.” In 1737 Calcutta had “ opulent merchants ; gold was 
plenty, labor cheap, and not one indigent European in all Calcutta.” The 
construction of roads was recommended by the Court of Directors at an 
early period, in order, as they said, “ to see through your bounds into the 
country of tihe neighWuring Zumeendars, Avho attacked you some time 
before, as to facilitate the march of your soldiers Avhen necessary to sup- 
port your outmost, guards, and prevent private robberies.” For many 
years after 1756,* the old .Fort and CHve Street included the Avhole of Cal- 
cutta, Clive Street being theplace of all business. The destruction of Cal- 
cutta by Surajah DowM contributed to the benefit of the city as much as 
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the great fire of 1666 did London^ ^ Within forty years from that event 
Calcutta numbered 500,000 inhabitaiitEL and had some commercial houses, 
which were supposed to have dealings t®the amount of two crores annually. 

At the period of the great famine, in 1770 the Hugh at Calcutta became 
loathsome and corrupt from the number^fdead bodies cast into it: the fish 
in the river sometimes proved fatal to those who eat them ; cart loads of 
dead bodies were plunged daily into the mver without any funeral or religious 
obsequies. In 1784 considerable portions of Sunderbund land near Cal- 
cutta were cleared by a Mr. Henekell ? this contributed to lesson fever ; 
but a reformation which took place in the manners of the people, tended much 
more to that purpose. One of the first acts of the Marquis of Wellesley was, 
in 1799, to enlarge and extend the Circular Road; in order to effect this 
the celebrated “ Bythna Kanna’* tree was cut down ; it formed the place of 
assemblage for native merchants from the earliest period. Through the 
exertions of the Lottery Committee, the river bank was cleared for the 
erection of ghats, and the Strand Road made. Gladwin mentions in a 
translation from a Persian work, “ In former reigns the climate of Bengal, 
on account of the inclemency of the air and water, was deemed inimical to 
the constitution of the Moghuls and other foreigners, and only those of- 
ficers who laboured under the royal displeasure, were stationed there, and 
this fertile soil which enjoys a perpetual spring, was considered as a strong 
prison, as the land of spectres, the seat of disease, and the mansion of death.” 
It is said, that about thirty years ago, a Calcutta Undertaker on retiring 
with a large fortune, demanded an extra sum of 2,000 £ for his business, 
if it were sold ie/bra the month of August, as he regarded that and the 
ensuing four months as the most profitable of the whole year. The average 
level of the soil is from three to five feet above the average high watermark. 
The strata consist of loose sand, blue and yellow clay, alternately, with 
here and there a stratum of peat ; bones have been found at the depth of 
357 feet, and pieces of decayed wood lower down. The lowest level in 
Calcutta, above the Salt Water lakes, is 8 feet, the highest is 22 feet. 

Allipore contains the favourite villa of Warren Hastings. The elevated 
upright front of some parts of the river’s bank at Howrah indicates, that the 
deep channel of the Hugh formerly flowed that way. The temperature is 
lower in Chowringee than in Calcutta in consequence of the great extent of 
evaporation from trees ; a country covered by trees emits one-third more 
vapour than one covered by water. The number of respectable wealthy 
native householders is decreasing in Calcutta; the great native families 
in Calcutta arc parvemis; there are hardly ten who possessed wealth before 
the rise of the English power ; they form a commercial aristocracy created 
under England’s aegis. Twelve thousand abortions are annually procured 
in Cdcutta by the abominations of the Kulin Brahmans ; 1,200,000' rupees 
are said to have been spent by a head writer of Warren Hastings for 
the Shraddhuof his mother. The Bengali music ^in Calcutta hM been 
compared to “ the noise made by cows in distress, with an admixture 
of" the caterwaulings of a feline congregation, and the occasional scream of 
an elephant.” Oh an average taken for six years, the annual deaths of 
the Hindus of Calciitte amounted to -one in 17J, while in the better 
fed and better clothed Mahommedan portion it waA but one in 38^, the 
proportion of Hindus to Mahommedans being as 2J to 1. 
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RAISlNGjTHE WIND. 

There are more •modes of raising the wind than generally enter into 
the philosophy of the world. Necessity the fruitful source of all 
shifts, prompts many a step and c^vice, which those not labouring under 
similar pressures dream not of, ancy these records will disclose a novel mode 
of clinching the wherewithals. I * 

Rammohun was one of that numerous class of young men, whose 
misfortune consists in that noble infirmity of generous minds, to wit, 
contracting more debts than they can ever hope to cleai*, except by the 
convenient besom of the Insolvent Act. He professed not to see the 
uses of a college education, unless it added to his enjoyments — corporally 
as well as mentally. The alleged supremacy of the soul over the body he 
did not quite understand, inasmuch as the latter was composed of organs 
and members felt, seen, palpable ; whereas the former was vox etpreieria 
nihil : and why that vox should be more attended to, than soothing and pam- 
2 )ering the organs of tlie body, and especially those of the gastric regions, 
was a problem which he solved by triumphantly pointing out Wilson’s 
or Pigot's establishments. Hence either through arrogance or w'aggery, 
he assumed to himself that comprehensive titular distinction “The 
Abdomen Philosopher.” Digging into the mines of truth he admitted to be 
an enjoyment ; but he wondered how digging into the bowels of a pie 
came short of that delectable employ. . To do him justice he scorned 
that narrow-mindedness which in affairs of the body, denounces every 
thing but the chrystal spring and the wdieaten cake. He was an 
advocate for diluting the stream, chrystal as it was wdth something not 
quite stronger than 95, or adding some spicy condiment to the simple 
cake. He applauded Shakespeare for holding out Heliconian draughts, and 
tolerated the manna which Bacon presented to the mind; but in all that no 
reason was seen why draughts from a less poetical som’ce, for instance W. 
W. Robinson, or the manna, from one who understood Bacon so well as 
Dainty Davy, should not be occasionally indulged in : — for beshrew that 
education, which gives substance and imparts brilliance to the mind, and yet 
would write “ half starved” on the human face divine. No, Rammohun de- 
pending upon Degumber his father-in-law, a gentleman, with his ante- 
diluvian notions in^iHlIatters, for support and sponging, was above the run 
of such paltry ideas. As Degumber, who had the honor of bestowing his only 
daughter in marriage on our hero,.wa8 of the old school, eat when hungry, 
grew fat without asking any one’s leave, &c. prayed .when it was evening in 
due orthodoxical style, he could not help contemplating the youth’s conduct 
and sentiments with some anxiety. Not so that hopeful personage, if one may 
judge from the endeavours he made to teach the old ideas of his fathcr-in-law 
to shoot^m unison with' his own new fangled views, but with the obstinacy 
of age, averse to new habits of thought,- he shot clear of them. There was 
disinterestedness in the attempt, if one might judge from the hints occasion- 
ally thrown Out anent certain bags of silver, which he had observed the old 
man entrust rather unnecessarily to Brahmah’s particular Patent, but which 
or least the lion’s share of it, the youth thought should be devoted to the tilila- 
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lion of the palate, and the presen'atioij^ of the organs of tlie body by good 
and ^vholesome aliment in the form of liquids as well as solids. Degum- 
ber either thought his usual rice andl vegetables quite sufficient for the 
purpose, or he was hard of hearing ; ror it was never known that these 
epicurean sentiments ever made any permanent impression upon him to the 
great indignation of his son-in-law, whoq)ropcrly considered a portly paunch 
symbolic of a protuberance of intelleclj; and a carbuncled nose the badge 
of a spai'kling mind. It so happens in this world of ours, however, 
that views so enlarged afe not always carried out into full effect and 
practice, for want of that, which the penniless are fond of terming rather 
contemptuously “ the yellow dust.” — “ Yes,” said Bominohum to himself, 
“ Yes, accursed gold, thou takest thy abode with the witless and the 
worthless, while genius mourns thy absent smilep,” a thought in which poets 
of every age and clime have indulged, from Cha]jicer of the “ Canterbury 
Tales” to T. B. L. of the Tender Beossom. 

With thoughts like these he was found one day gazing upon certain 
castles and trees and sheep, lithographically traced by way of ornament, no 
doubt, on bits of paper which had very much the appearance of Wilson’s 
bills. “ Ha, these are the results of those bills of fare, which I have iioc- 
tumally studied,” said he to himself, with the air of one who, with a wrong 
directed education, was anxious to unlearn what, with watering chops and 
smacking lips, he had learned at those savoury colleges, the chop houses. 
The plain prose of the matter is, he desired the sircar to call to-mor- 
row for the amount of the bills. To-morrow, that paradise of fools, — that 
bugbear of tradesmen, the watchword of the lawyer— the hope of suitors — 
the solace of the sick — and the refuge of all who, like, our hero, allow their 
inclinations to get the start of their linances, yes, that morrow came, went, 
came again, and it was to-morrow still. The fact is that Hammoliun, like 
all men of genius, was a little pushed for money; and as soon as the sircar 
suspected which way the wind blew ; he began to erect his hitherto obse- 
quious crest, and to indulge his tongue with a little holiday, to the tune of 
“ Baboos eating veals cutletts and drinking champaigne when they can pay 
for neither.” This was an unkindly cut to the sensitive mind of the youth ; 
but the unkindliest one was in the threat to stop future credit, at which he 
heaved a deep sigh as with moistened eyes, he glanced at the gastric 
regions with a glance full of pathetic expression. He appeared to digest 
the venom of the sircar's spleen, as he beckoned the fellow towards liiin, 
offering to return the. ominous bills. This done, our hero’s elevated foot 
by some mishap, described that mathematical figure commonly called a 
posteriori^ enunciating his Q. E. D. in the following fashion : — remember 
from this day forward, or from tomorrow^ if you Uke that more better^ 
that I can always afford to pay for insolence, however I may be in arrears 
for “ veal and vine.” 


, Chapter II. 

Pray, who is that Hindoo youth sitting in yoinier yard, intensely 
pouring over a huge vqlume, occasionally making notes on a paper lying 
by bis side ?” Observe the contracted brow — the ^ecidating eyefr^the 
flushed face — that gentle leaning of the cheek on the palm of his left hand 
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wliile th^ Ji^ht is uiiwittiiijjly and spcjhtaneoiisly u]»;vatoil and deprossod as 
if keeping pav.o and time, with the internal \vorlvin^;s of the mind — with 
inusings deep and thoughts profound. And then listen to those words of 
solemn import, which escaping his \i\ys, tremulous with emotion, travel to old 
Degumber’s ears, and. ^ 

“ Make his two eyes, like rttars start from tlu-ir spheres 
His knotted and combined locks to part 
Like quills upon the fri*tful porcupine.” 

h 0 

What mystic words could he have uttered, what spell could he have 
exercised to produce such an effect upon an old Bcngallec’s marblc-like 
frigidity of soul? Approach reader, approach — stretch your elongated 
auriculars — judge for yourself. “ I feel the folds which thou, oh ruthless 
Hinduism hast drawn roijnd me — I feel the chains which thy shasters 
have forged for the beniglited mind— one effort, and I shall stand emanci- 
pated — and then — yes, then enlist myself — under the auspicious banners 
of the Religion of the West.” 

From the prevalence of missionary zeal, the spread of Christianity was 
much dreaded by Hindoo zealots at that time, which together witli the 
rebellious spirit, always exhibited by Rainmobun, filled the old man’s mind 
with alarm and grief. The probability that he would, by turning Chris- 
tian, send his grey hair with sorrow to the grave, and darken the days of 
his dear daughter by consigning her to a virtual widowhood for the rest of 
her life, was a little too much for the philosophy of the old man. The 
misery which his fears painted in perspective occupied his mind to the ex- 
trusion of cool and calm reflection. He need not have thus alarmed himself 
how’ever, as the whole was a mere trick — device — to turn his fears and fancies 
to the best account in a pecuniary way. In short, it "was an emanation of 
Ramniohun’s genius, which some might be inclined to designate a piece 
of genuine Jeremy Didlcrism. The solution of the Phenomenon might be 
found in the Sircar’s a posteriori affair, who Ijeld in his bauds certain un- 
paid bills, all which entitled him to the kindly notice of Messrs. 
Brietzeke and Russomoy, who by their usual missives, showed their attach- 
ment towards him, and politely requested the honor of Rarnmohun’s com- 
pany at a certain time and place. Ho felt a painful anxiety for an exemp- 
tion from the same honor; but where were the means — the rhino? echo 
answered where ! To pretend a bent,— a leaning— a conscientious inclining 
towards Christianity was just the thing, as he knew old Degumber would 
rather die than see him a Christian, and that he would not scruple to buy 
him off with something substantia], from biases of so dangerous a character. 
Hence, reader, the intensity of the study— the up-lifting of the eyes — the 
scowl of tibhorrcnce which he cast on his poita (for he was a brahmin) and 
the other pantomimic exhibitions already alluded to. 

“ Oh Rammohun,” cried the old man, in his simplicity, “ what wicked 
word this you say my son ?” “ Truth,’’ exclaimed the youth, with the air 
and devotion of a martyr, “ truth ! ! father — truth ! ! ! and is she not the 
jewel— 'the— ” “ No, no, I say she bery bad girl,” replied the old man, not 
knowing exactly what he was uttering; and probably confounding truth 
with some girl or othei*, towaixls whom his hopeful son had in some by- 
gone day shewn a leaning. 
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“ Truth, truth is the jewel, the in<3stiinable prize for wliich every thing 
should be .sacrificed.” 

“ I think you make all foolish thought, that no more jewel than brass lota.” 

“ And that truth dwells with the christain alone !” resumed the youth 
with enthusiasm. ' j 

“ Tut ! Hindoo got all same ; and more better than fine !” 

“ But what can you know of it wh^sc heart is in his money bags 

“ Money bags !” exclaimed Degbmber, with the air of one who 
wondered in what else adman’s hearts should be. 

“ Truth, father — truth, is to be preferred to money-bags.” 

“ That all humbug.” . 

“ Humbug, father?” interrogated Rammohun, as he made an effort to re- 
sume the mock-heroics with which the conference commenced ; for the 
ludicrous W'as struggling hard for mastery within him. 

“ Aye, all bam-bam — bamboozle. From the Gobner to Police Sargeii, 
all like the monies, and that my son is thutit !” 

“ No ! no ! you must not suppose every man^s heart Is in the money 
hags,” was the languid reply. Whether there was any thing in the tone 
or manner which belied his professions, or led the old man to see the 
whole affair in the proper light, he rejoined with some glee. “ Money 
bags ! oh you raschole, I see, I see, you want the monish.” This answer 
led Rammohun to throw a deeper veil upon his motives. “ Money,” cried 
the indignant youth as his eyes glowed with offended dignity ; and whose 
voice and feelings swelled higher and higher at each repetition of that 
baleful word, “ Money” ! said he, “ money ! ! money ! ! ! I scorn your 
base insinuation,” and then modulating his voice to the tone of a' martyr, 
he continued, “Oh truth! for all the outrage done to my feelings, Hove thee 
still.” Degumber was unprepared for this out break, and felt ; what certain 
dealers in slang would say, flummoxed, flabbergasted. His whole object 
was now to draw his son-in-law to the peaceful paths of Hindooisin ; 
and it is marvellous how strong appeared the impressions, powerful the 
convictions, conscientious the dictates and satisfactory the evidence, 
which Rammohun ushered in battle array before the confounded old man. 
After having run the gauntlet of sham and show for sometime the young 
man adroitly and condescendingly allowed himself to concede that “ father's 
powerful arguments had much weight on his mind.” He added, however, 
with a verbd postscript, as if that, were a collateral and not his main 
object, that for some extensive purchases of books which remained 
unpaid, legal proceedings had been taken against him ; and that he 
would call upon some reverend gentleman for a little pecuniary aid rather 
than even allude to or hint at Deguniber's money bags, as his motives and 
feelings were likely to be impugned. 

Here ensued a conference, which ended in the old man’s advancing him 
about 150 Rs. ; and in grateful return for which he flung to the winds 
with a nonchalant air those fine flights and zealous devotions to truth — 
agreed with the old man that the Missionaries were all humbugs. And, 
such is the besotted mind of some Hindoos, that from instances like these, 
they conclude they can outroot the love of truth, and erase the stamp 
of principle from the mind of the sincere follower of what ennobles and 
refines our nature. 
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CiiAriisR III. 

Hammohttn had now established to himself a pretty tolei-ahle soiirci! 
uf relief from the pressures, in which indulgence in veal and vine” 
occasionally involved him. Whenever he thought his ruse was likely 
to prove abortive, he* affected moro than ordinary scruples — dwelt on 
the tenderness of his conscience, and with a lover’s rapture descanted 
upon tlie channs of truth. This “ over doing” excited something more 
tlian the old man’s suspicions. Accordingly one evening having disguised 
himself aa he well could, he privatel^ followed hi^ son-in-law (who pre- 
tended to go to some meeting where religions discussions wore held) in 
order to observe the haunts where he picked up the crotchets, rattling in his 
head. lie soon traced the hopeful youth to Stone’s Chop House, where 
meeting with a few congenial spirits, they sat down around the festive 
board with bouquets of flower and pots of mustard before them. I)c- 
giimbcr in the mean time ensconced himself outside — near a window, 
from which he could hear and sec every thing — determined to shift the 
affair to the bottom. The liberals glanced joyously at the glasses and 
plates, and playfully examined the sharpness of the knives on the tables, 
which interesting fact having hecn ascertained “ Well, liammohun,” 
said one of the choice spirits “ and how did you manage to get the 
dibs out of the old gent this time ?” 

Here something like a groan was heard from the direction in which 
the old gentleman had taken his station. 

“Why, the old trick,” replied his son-in-law ; “ I was afraid if I did 
not buy some good books in favour of Hindooism, to nip in the bud my 
mania for a foreign faith, I should have a relapse — and ha ! ha ! ! ha ! ! ! 
the old fellow came down again pretty handsomely to the tunc of some 
80 Rs. or so, jingling at the same time tlie silver in his pocket, the sound of 
which was as grateful to their cars, as the savoury steams from the kitchen 
were to their olfactories. “ Ha ! ha ! joined the whole in a chachi- 
natory concert, dashed with a touch of regret on the part of Uammohun’s 
friends that they were not themselves the veritable sons-in-law of good 
old Degumber. “ But,” resumed that youth, “ I’ll make a hole in his 
monish yet.” 

“ And my heart in the money bag observed that thief,” uttered the 
old man to himself, as he heard every word, struggling to repress the 
overflowings of his wronged spirit. He mentally vowed how'ever to 
make a hole on the “ rash-coles” head at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, “ Well now,” interrogated our hero “ what will you have, veal 
cutlets or crummed chops?” 

“ I’ll break your chops,” muttered Degumber. 

“Aye,” rejoined one of them, with a smack of his lips, that spoke more 
than words of the water that had collected in his mouth at the prospect 
of the fare, “ aye call for both, with a bottle or two of sherry.” 

“Waiter! waiter!!” roared Rammohun, “ chops and sherry.” 

“ Oh the thief !” exclaimed Degumbur to himself, as he mistook the 
sound, “ he call maiter to bring the meat in fact never having dined at 
a place like this, he did not quite understand what a waiter meant. 

“ Waiter ! waiter ! !”* roared Rammohun again, “ the sherry and 
chops, I say.” 
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“ Ila, lie call for mailer again ! I iteber more eat with him.” 

At length they set to, in right earnest to do the mascatorials. From 
the skilful way in which they plied their knives and forks, one would have 
thought they were used to these useful implements from their earliest 
infancy. No set of hungry Custom Jlouse Officers could have handled 
them better ; and had Cervantes beheld the scene, he would have^ cer- 
tainly favoured the world in his own inimitable style with the exploits of 
these knights of the knife and fork. The glasses were filled and emptied — 
the toasts various, from Success to the ‘Schoolmaster Abroad to confusion 
to the “ old gent” “ the bigotted dupe,” “ the miserly codger” at home, 
to the special gratification “of Degumber, who, poor fellow, was, out of 
his own “ money bag,” contributing to their mirth and pleasure. When 
they were engaged attacking the meat and the drink as if for a wager, 
the old man’s anger was considerably commingled with ludicrous ideas, 
particulai’ly when he thought, how sparing and abstinent his dear Ram- 
mohim was at home when the simple “ jhole and rice” were placed before 
him, instead of that cormorant- like voracity, as if half a score of tigers 
had found lodgment in the philosophical abdomen of this “ abdomen phi- 
losopher !” The contrast was ludicrous, but then to be called the ‘‘ old 
gent,” the miserly dupe,” nearly transported him to the utterance of 
curses loud and deep ; which would have certainly betrayed his eaves- 
dropping and materially interfered with “ this feast of reason and the 
flow of soul.” The young men resumed their social converse, by one of 
them enquiring of our hero, as to the nature of the next shift with the 
old fool. 

“ Shift !” repeated Rammohun, as if musing on the subject. 

‘ ‘ Shift,” thought the father, “ why you shall shift for yourself my 
Jupiter.” 

“ Shift,” repeated Rammohun, “ I think Til jig on to the old tune.” 

“ No go, my boy, no go— you may jig on, but old Degumber not pay 
the piper.” 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said one of the friends, “ I’ve a book on pro- 
phecies which proves the white man’s faith. Had you not better play 
off a page or two of that same ?” 

“ Capital,” replied his friend, “ that will do .” 

“ Do ? you not do me this time. Spit my face, my father’s face — and 
his fathers’ too— if prophecies do,” thought Degumber with some mirth 
as he began to prophesy revenge for the tricks hitherto practised on him. 

The jolly set then struck up with some eclat^ the song — “We won’t 
go home till morning,” to the great dismay of the old man, who was 
nearly chilled to death with the cold of a December night. The bill 
was, however, soon after called for, the blunts forked, and as they jingled 
on the plated salver, Degumber’s spirit jingled out into something like a 
curse. When half seas over, they adjourned from their revellUigs ; and 
nearing the native neighbourhood, they roared out “ Rule Britannia” 
‘(to shew their loyalty to the English dishes they had done their devoirs 
to) and other airs, popular with tailors’ wives and reporters, when in the 
chirping mood ; while these cool, calm, philosophers knocked about their 
heels right and left, just to shew that not only in their mind, but on 
their very throats and legs may be traced the “ Roman hand” of education. 
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Chapter IV. 

They say a ftimale bosom is the most unsafe custodian of a secret, and 
that with the exception of her own age nothing lies safe in that Irish 
depository of odds and ends. Not so Degumber, altho’ frequently tempted 
to lay the whole tissue of his discovery, before the youth in words of 
fire, and wither him with accents of scornful bitterness, he managed to 
confine the flame of his indignation within the Etna of his own bosom, 
while ho presented to his family a cold and icy exterior. Chops, wine, 
Christianity, money, prophecy were^ strangely huddled in his mind. The 
ferment and commotion of such a heterogeneous compound had very nigh 
dislodged the secret, but for the strong efforts he made to keep it down, 
until the recurrence of the prophetical ruse, would enable him to flash with 
effect. A sigh would sometimes escape him at the degeneracy of the edu- 
cated youth of the city, which out of sheer charity he was inclined to 
tolerate ; had it not involved a dimunition in the contents of “ the bag.” 
At the same time llammohun happily ignorant that his hopes were “ past 
all surgery,” was dreaming his moments away on the means and appli< 
ances to make another attack — to levy another contribution thinking that 
the recollection of his “ last go” was in the “ sere and yellow leaf ” of 
the old man’s memory (conveniently oblivious that every loss of money 
with a native almost makes memory itself immortal) the youth began the 
performance of the formula and ritual appertaining to Hiiidooism, with 
scrupulous exactitude by way of smoothing and cheering his father’s heart, 
lie had nearly banished suspicion therefrom, but for an old proverb stick- 
ing in the fag-end of that same immortal memory, which translated into 
English, runs somewhat to the following effect ; 

** To uncommon devotion inclined, 

Is certain sign of a theivish mind.” 

He had not forgotten those anecdotes in the Totccnamah and other pro- 
found works that had formed the study of his younger days, that the visit 
of every man of uncommon sanctity to the temple, was somehow always 
followed by some mims or hiaius in the jewellery and trinkets of their 
idols. Yea, he had learned to fathom the depths of every devotee’s holiness 
from the extent of his self inflicted penances ; and the number of missing 
jewels never failed to bear due proportion to these same penances. 
Hence the daily increasing scrupulousness of Bammohun’s sanctity, 
began to send a doubtful odour to the old man’s nostrils ; at length, 
mueh to his satisfaction, appeared he one day with a huge folio under bis 
arm. “ That the book of prophecies I think,” said the old fellow, 
now that the prospect of a crisis bepn to send its sweet excitement 
over his^soul ; “ I settle, the rascal’s tricks this time ha! ha! ! he got more 
learning now in the arm than eber got in the head — and I try what more 
hard, my old knucles or his young head. Ha ! ha! now my turn to laugh! !” 
He was in the best possible humour. The certainty of revenge is too sweet 
a morsel not to drive away even the wrinkles and asperities of tlie oldest 
man. Rammohunin the mean time selected a conspicuous place in the yard, 
where Seated he rolled the leaves with a look of thoughtful sapiency which 
called for a correspondent look of thoughtful vigilancy from the other. As 
he dog-eared a leaf here and there, the fingers of the old man itched to wring 
the youngster’s ears of flesh and blood, at which he looked as wistfully as 

VOL. II.— N0. VI. 
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a wolf does over a sheep yard. Thca the student’s lips curved and curled 
with slight whispers, as if the weight and pressure of the mind Uiere found 
vent and relief, while the old man longed to give relief to himself by a 
blow to the same lips, or fixing by way of ornament somewhere about the 
eyes a good Hack or a pensive blue. 

Having eyed Degumber askance, the younger anxious as usual to excite 
the darm and curiosity of the elder, gave expression to that very original 
sentiment, “ that there is' nothing new under the sun.” 

I believe not,” was the reply of the elder, who appeared as cool as 
a cucumber, as he determined to stand out the brunt of the affair in a 
becoming manner. 

“ The mind of man is ever agitated with doubts.” 

“ No doubt,” was the answer accompanied by a waggish wink of the 
eye. 

Although it is tiic boasted seat, the home of convictions,” resumed the 
younger with the air of a tragedy queen. 

“ A seat for you in the house of correction, I think,” said Degumber, a 
smile playing on one cheek, while a mock gravity lingered on the other. 

‘‘ Yes, correction of religious errors should be our object,” replied he, 
savagely twisting his poeta, “ but where is the man who for truth will 
give up gold ?” 

“ Truth ! wont I this time !” The sound of truth forms the only 
music observed the younger. 

“ Then jig to that — not pay the piper,” was the whispered answer. 

“ Yes she is lovely as the stars — as bright as the Moon.” 

“ And tasty as the chops, Mr. Moon struck added Degumber, giving 
his lips a smack, as he cleverly rounded the period for his son-in-law. 

The answer was calculated to excite unpleasant feelings— to recall past 
enjoyments dashed with a little of present bitterness, but as he considered 
it a random hit, an unmeaning outbreak ; he resumed his flourishes, cx- 
clmming he was about to put all barbarisms out of his mind. 

But, ” exclaimed his kinsman with some glee, the old But not pay 
for barber or barbarism this time, ha ! ha ! ! I believe you got de profeecy 
under the arm ?” 

An observation so derogatory to his sincerity, enraged our hero who 
paced the yard in a tragic style, leaving it questionable whether he was 
walking or dancing ; a phenomenon by no means calculated to act as a 
sedative on the old gentleman’s mirth. ^^Ay,” he said maliciously, I see 
you want to jig, who pay the piper this time, eh Rammohun ?” “ You are 
certainly mad tnis morning,” answered the son determined to say something, 
were it only to keep his spirits up. 

‘‘ Oh to be shure, we wont go home till morning — ^till morn-^ing^,” 
drawled Degumber in a sing song tone, struggling hard to repress his own 
risibilities at the confusion of the youth. 

“ I dont understand the whole or any part of this affair.” 

, Berry plain— -only a hole in the monish— eh Rammohun ?” Enough 
transpired to g^ve the latter an inkling of Degumber’s full possessioh of die 
secret, a fact bv no means calculated to support him in the part under enact- 
ment, so that he be^ed his &ther m a particular favour to be a Uttle 
more explicit. 
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“ Explicit ? what you call that— Jl suppose split the purse. — All very- 
plain — I ‘ The miserly dupe’ — ‘ The besotted codger”— good.’* 

All this Rammohun pretended was unintelligible to him, when in order 
to clear his mental vision the old gentleman g^y tripped over the yard 
patting his gastrick Regions, smacking his lips, holding up his curved thumb 
to his mouth signficant of past libations and playfully hinting he was the 
abdomen philosopher.” Here was solution eno’ for the dullest. To avoid 
future misunderstanding they came to the mutual agreement that should 
Rammohun ever find himself oppressed by^any unholy longing for 
“ veal and vine” he should substitute kid from Kally Ghaut for the 
former, and liquid bang for the latter ; and should reminiscences of the 
past render his inclinations outrageous, why in that case to— to— do the 
needful : provided truth prophecies — consciences et hoc, are not resorted 
to. Whether Rammohun ever acted up to his agreement may be easily 
conceived, when it is stated that he never alluded to the tenderness of his 
conscience, without his being silenced by a wink, as his father significantly 
enunciated the word “ monish.” 


THE AGHOREE JOGEES. 

PnBHA.PS few, if any, of the readers of the Maga have heard of the above 
class of itinerant beggars, much less have any acquaintance with their 
character and habits. I believe they have no fixed place of residence, 
nor acknowledge any particular head, or Gooroo, as is the case with other 
tribes of mendicants. The Aghorces consist of men of all creeds, who 
choose to join them. The habits of these beggars are disgusting to an 
extreme, and their morals the most depraved ; for they subsist upon filth, 
and commonly feed on the flesh of human corpses found on the banks of 
the rivers. 

The Aghorees do not appear to be a numerous tribe, and large 
parties of them are, therefore, seldom or never met with. An Aghoree 
is generally seen straggling along the river side in search of a 
corpse to satisfy his craving for human flesh, perhaps also to escape 
observation in his revolting banquet. 

An Aghoree Jogee was once taken up and tried for the violation and 
murder of a girl. He had, as he confessed, decoyed a^vay, the poor 
creature who was about eight or nine years old, from Lucknow, or some 
other native state ; and, after wandering with her for some weeks, came 
to the determination of destroying her, and feeding upon her flesh. With 
this view, he first forcibly violated her ; next struck her a blow on the 
head, which knocked her down, and deprived her of her senses for some 
time, and burned her in different parts of the body, preparatory to 
making a meal of her; when her cries attracted some travellers, by whom 
she was imme^ately rescued from her fate. But their assistance proved 
of little aviul, for the unfortunate victim of lust and murder died sub- 
sequently ; but survi^d long enough to give a clear, concise and distinct 
account of the tr^tment she had experienced from the Jogee. 

The criminal declared, in his defence, what he was by profession, and 
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stated, that he had enticed the girl away from her parents by promises 
of good treatment, and that he had not actually deceived her, until the 
longing he felt for human flesh returned upon him ; that his class were 
accustomed to live upon filth and human flesh ; that they generally 
gratified^ their appetite for the latter by feeding on the, corpses they found 
on the river side ; but that being so unfortunate as not to meet with 
one for a long time, and being, moreover, unable altogether to overcome 
his craving for human diet, he was urged by necessity to attempt to eat 
the girl. The latter pail of liis statement was fully corroborated by the 
evidence of the travellers, and the case having been referred to the 
Western Superior Court, for final orders, sentence of death was recorded 
against the criminal, who was accordingly executed in few days. 


A CHAPTER ON SMALL POETS. 

Small poets are an innumerable race ! They are countless as the 
sands of Lybia or the withered leaves that strew the brooks in Valambrosa. 
What a swarm ! There are your short people, and your tall people, and 
your clever people, and your ignorant and your ugly men, and your 
handsome creatures, and what not besides, all jumbled together in one 
incongruos shapeless mass, travelling along a common causeway ! Who 
has not been a poet in his day ! Who has not dreamed away an idle hour 
in the regions of fancy accompanied by the fairest of all nymphs, the 
heavenly muse and mounted on the best of all ponies — Pegasus. 
Aye — even such is human nature — that at a certain period of our 
lives (it is just when we are in our teens) we get a sighing and a sob- 
bing— and foolish and sentimental— appearances which generally make 
known themselves in a sonnet or- a stanza. 

A small poet is always a hero,— at least he thinks himself one,— and 
his rhyme has thus a beneficial tendency on his moral character. He 
endeavours to act up to the part of a hero on every occasion. He is 
always polite, — seldom a bully, — sometimes courageous, — and often good 
for nothing. So much for his heroism. A small poet is seldom observed 
to speak abruptly or break off in the midst of an oration. His sentences 
are invariably well chosen. He weighs them in his mind before he gives 
them utterance. You may know a small poet by his talk. You may too, 
if you are a shrewd observer of human nature, know him by his look. He 
is thin, — thin, and straight somewhat like your walking stick. He is 
emaciated and pale— without a streak of colour on his cheek ^or his 
temples. His forehead is open and expansive. In the formation of this 
part of his frame, however, art seems to have afforded as much aid as her 
sister dame nature. In plainer words, a few straggling locks that had the 
overbearing impudence to verge on and overshade his forehead, seem to 
h&ve been wrenched off by torturing irons to give it an air of greater 
expansiveneb than house-wife nature in her frugality had deemed proper 
to bestow. His eyes are dark and piercing — at leas} in his own imagina- 
tion, — ^and he rolls them up and do^vn to impress the passing observer with 
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the idea that they belong to a poet, are, therefore, moving from cartli 
to heaven, and from thence back again, in a fit of sublime frenzy. His hair 
is dark or greyish as the case may be. If the former, they cluster about 
his head in clf>like locks, redolent of oil, and pomatum and dishevelled to a 
degree that would ras^ko one question whether there was a comb or a pair 
of scissors in all Christendom. If the latter, it is arranged backwards and 
the lock that grows on the front of the cranium are made to retreat back- 
wards and cluster there. So much for his general appearance. Now 
for his dress. A small poet’s dress is generally slovenly in the extreme. 
Some strange idea seems to have gfct into his heacf, — that clever men are 
invariably cai’eless in Ihcir attire. His collar is thrown open a la Byron. 
His coat has no buttons. His shirt has got dirty, and breathes rankly 
of perspiration. His gloves ditto — ^liis stockings arc tattered and torn, 
and his shoes are covered with a thin coating of dust. There is, however, 
another species of this s&me genus. A rarer indeed but one not less 
remarkable. Our readers will be at no loss to conclude that we allude to 
the foppish small poet — A personage with the same fiery glance of the 
eye — and the same Roman aquiline bend of the nose. The most promi- 
nent parts of whose appearance arc, — the nonclialant air with which 
he handles his snuff box, — the thin rapier dangling by his side, the 
appearance of spruceness and trimness all round him, from his well 
powdered locks down to his well varnished boots bound with silver buckles 
on which his eyes arc ever so fond of resting, his dancing and uneven gait, 
and to sum up all the polite salute with which he greets you, in which he 
inclines the head as well as every other portion of his body, in a manner 
that would make one question whether it was an accidental slip which 
endangered his person or something meant to compliment you. But we 
have been steering into the regions of fancy ourselves, without, giving the 
reader an idea of that which forms, or ought to form the subject of this 
essay, viz. a small poet’s poetry. 

A small poet’s age varies between 14 and 20. This circumstance 
determines the themes of his effusions — most of which descant copiously 
on the hazel eyes of Sophy Thomson, and her rival in beauty the fair 
Cynthia, — the bright orb of night which roameth over the blue heavens, 
followed by a troop of clouds that are comparable in the eyes of the small 
poet to his own rival following in the train of his beloved. His effusions 
are well garnished with such e.vpletives as dos and doths, and interlarded 
with constant phrases of crisping wave,— bright eye, — silver halo, — 
glorious radiancy, — cerulean beauty, — ^blue lightning, — and a host of like 
others, of which time and tide suiting, we may hereafter make mention. As 
such phrases are by no means uncommon, and as a host of them may be 
easily found without fear of detection by looking for them in the obsolete 
magazines and annuals, it is no wonder that small poets are so numerous 
in the land, and that the word poet should have consequently degenerated 
almost into a term of abuse. So as now-a-days if you call one of your 
friends merely by way of compliment— Poet, you may depend upon your 
being quits with him for ever.— “ Sir, let nie see you and your face no 
more,” as Pope says, will be the tune he will sing to for ever and ever till 
the natural duration of.one or both of your lives has drawn to a close. 
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Even I myself who am ordinarily at cool and well tempered man as most 
of my friends will avouch, and who pride myself on a sort of stoicism 
in such matters, am apt to fly into fits of pettishness and anger, when 
some intermeddling friend performs the good office of calling me poet or 
bard (which is worse of the two) before an assembly, whose good opinion 
I value or am desirous of acquiring. On such occasions the colour 
mounts to my cheek, my ears tingle with indistinct noises^getting all the 
while as red as the best beet-root procurable in October,— and as hot,— as 
a place hotter even thqn Calcutta. Nay, I even feel some fond inclina- 
tion to give^ him who thus innocently applies the epithet a sound thrashing 
for his pains— Even in the words of the poet, 

Though a peacable man unwilling to brawl, 

I thirst then with ardour to horsewhip them all, 

Who by such odious epithet had me dared to call. 

Every man’s common sense will convince him that it is somewhat unjust 
thus to make the term of poet now-a-days more an abuse than any thing 
like commendation. To call one a poet, I may repeat, has become little 
better indeed than to tell him — “ go fellow — ^you are fit for nothing else but 
stringing rhymes.” This indiflerence and contempt for all those who take 
to lisping rhymes in their infancy has been most extraordinarily aggravated 
by the ill success of so many followers of the muse, — by men who to use 
the words of the elder Mr. Osbaldistone, of the great firm of Osbaldistonc 
and Tresham, have failed even in the beggarly trade they have chosen. 

Every small poet consequently without the least reference to his skill, his 
knowledp, or his natural capabilities, is branded now as a fool in ordinary 
society, in the reviews and magazines, and in short in everything, with 
which he comes in contact. 

^ We need hardly mention, so well is it known, that Lord Byron in early 
life was castigated by the first of all reviews in a manner totally undeserv- 
ed by the youthful poet, and that the reviewer went so far as to assert that 
his lordship had better desist from his verse-making, as he had no turn 
for poetrv. Still better known is the punishment that Woodswortli 
received from the same reviewer, who commenced his article on the present 
laureate’s poem called the Excuesion, with the quaint sentence of,“ this 
will never do.” Examples like these might be adduced without number 
if it were necessary. But these are enough to show that the System of 
discouraging youthful poets not quite approvable in their letters in age, 
as it often serves to hinder genius in its course, and stems the current of 
many ardent and enthusiastic minds that might have done wonders if left 
by themselves. 

Should on the other hand, the youthful versifier be found to have no 
genius for poet^ in this case, also there is no necessity for disturbing 
his practice as it can do him but litUe harm. The language of a country 
is best learned by being familiar with its songs — whether it is, that 
the melody of versification has a greater charm for youthful auditors or 
that those airy conceptions that abound in poetry have more attraction for 
them than the dull details of prose, it is certain that a foreigner, or a native ,, 
either, becomes master of the language of a country with greater celerity, 
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if a poetical book of instructions is placed in his hands instead of a prose 
work ; for as Pope justly remarks, 

What can a boy learn sooner than a song ? 

What better teach a foreigner the tongue ? 

What long and short-^each accent where to place 

And speak in public witli some sort of grace ? 

Thus by the exercise of his power in the construction of verse, the young; 
student may be easily made acquainted with numerous words in a language 
whose meanins^s would otherwise haye been whoUy hidden from him, such 
words being only used in poetry. It is evident too that by the same 
practice he may also and with as little difficulty be familiarised with the 
ordinary principles of music, with the power of shuffiing, arranging, toping, 
and “ marshalling'* as Lord Bacon says, his ideas and sentiments, — and 
with a true preception of the beautiful and the grand in the works of 
nature. The lurid lightning, the playful Zephyr, the tremendous ocean 
that rolls its billowy bosom to the skies, and the stupendous mountains 
whose tops look down on the clouds gathering slowly beneath them, “ Like 
giant shapes in snowy shrouds,” become at once different things in the 
eyes of the young observer as soon as he begins to versify. They are 
transformed into gold in a single moment by the wand of the alchemist. 
They inspire deep and philosophical thoughts. They are no longer things 
to gaze on merely with childish wonder. They live and they breathe. And 
seem even more beautiful than before, by being clothed in the shadowy 
and indistinct garb with which poesy veils them. We do not mean to 
say that he looks on nature with a poet’s eye himself, for >vc now consider 
him only in the light of a versifier. But it is our opinion that he imbibes 
poetical impressions from others — from many of the true sons of genius. 
The constant practice of imitation engendered by versification makes other 
people’s ideas as familiar to him as his own : and it is those ideas that 
throw the lucid veil — the airy loneliness over hill and mountain, 
over field and grove. By the constant practice of constructing verse 
a youtli is also soon taught to discover good poetry from bsul. He 
becomes an excellent critic. He pays more attention to the thoughts of 
other poets and disrobes them of the glittering mist of words in which 
they are enveloped, and discriminates the true from the untrue. The 
oarrenness of poets whose versification might have otherwise lulled his 
senses, and won undeserved praise by this means becomes apparent. 
And the comparative roughness of metre of otliers becomes* concealed 
by the nobleness of their thoughts and imagery, to which if not himself 
a poet in some degree he would have paid no attention. He sees too, how 
many poets surmount the difficulties which he himself has been unable 
to get over ; he sees what living ideas and breathing words through the 
pages of others, while he himself is unable to wring forth from his brain 
a single effusion equal to the worst of their pieces ; and thus feels the 
full value of poetic^ productions. 

By this commendable practice he also facilitates the act of prose 
writing, which is in truth more difficult than writing bod verse, but 
which is made peculiarly easy after the student has got over the diffi- 
culties that lie in the way of metre and rhyme. It would not therefore be 
a bad rule were all young persons to commence their studies with writing 
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verse, which practice might be advantageoiily continued till a considerable 
degree of facility is attained, when it might be left for the more difficult 
exercise of writing prose essays. It cannot however be denied that 
were this practice of verse-making carried into excess, it might cause 
injurious effects on the practiser himself by making him incapable of 
attending to the business of every-day life. It might also fix him in a 
position from which neither money nor fame could be earned. For it was 
truly observed in the old maxim which says, that no man can be made 
a poet, he must be born .one. A truth which bars at once success both 
in the line of the poet from which fame might be gained as well as in the 
line of the man of business which is the sole source of money-making. 
Rhyming therefore must be practised only for a certain time. No man 
should rhyme after that period who has not true genius — for otherwise 
it is but a waste of time which might easily be spent in more profitable 
occupations or more delightful, pastimes. But practised for a certain 
time, and as a means of learning the language of a country, it cannot 
be questioned but that exercises in the construction of verse is exceed- 
ingly laudable. Few men we suppose will be inclined to dissent from 
this creed. 

We end this article as we commenced it, although not much in our 
usual vein. We began with a caricature of the English small poet; 
we conclude with another of the Anglo Hindoo bard. This extraordinary 
being is a pale-faced young fellow of an yellowish complexion, and a 
figure rather below than above the middle size, leaning to what the 
French call En hem Point. His hair is clipped in a curious way, being 
made to hang on the hinder part of his pate down to the shoulders in one 
uncombed massy lock ; his eyes resemble those of his English brother, 
his nose has the true bend ; it is the roman aquiline — and his dress — 

but what a dress has he ! A Dhotee with a blue facing, a 

chvdder tied belt-like round his waist, and a short jacket complete his 
accoutrements. His shoes are tliread-bare and are worn as if for the in- 
convenience rather than the comfort of the wearer ; being borne about 
rather as an incumbrance retarding the motions of the smock-faced youth, 
than something which he has paid for as an article indispensible to his 
“ cratur comforts.” 

But we must not tire our readers, (if they have not dosed over and over 
already in their chairs) with so minute descriptions of the personal ap- 
pearance ’of our hero. Sir Walter Scott, the mighty wizard of the 
north himself, it has been wisely remarked has one defect in his writings, 
which not even his greatest admirers have been able to overlook, 
and that is the minuteness of his details, sometimes indeed this minute- 
ness becomes a beauty instead of a blemish — in as much as it gives 
the mind a distinct idea of the thing intended to be represented. 
But on the other hand it is equally undeniable that this particularisation is 
often the cause of much prosing and tediousness. To avoid falling into 
this error, from which even such a man as Sir Walter has sufiered, we 
should therefore say as little as possible on the score of appearances. 
Suffice then that the Anglo-Indian small poet has been well bred, and well 
fed, and, we may add, well oiled ! He is a kind and sober youth, and 
pyrites poetry by the bushel and mile. But alas and woe ! to the sober 
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critics, his poems abound witli all the defects of his English brother, with 
the additional one of being defective in Orthography and Syntax. Hush ! 
or wc will be reduced to powder. Do but sec how his eye-balls roll in 
anger. We hasten therefore to point out his merits. In all his poems 
English ideas are associated^ we had almost said jumhkd^ with native ones. 
The lily and the lotus ever bloom together. The lark and the kokil sing 
on the same branches. Summer is always delightful ; winter is cold, and 
icy and cloudy. How all this is in conformity to the real state of 
things we are no judges of. Let the reader determine that for himself. 
AVe have done our duty, if wc *but lay bcfdl’c him a specimen of our 
Anglo-Indian-small-pocts’ verses — so here goes the 

LINES ON MORNING. 

I love the liour — the pleasant hour, 

When clouds peculiar colours catch, 

When roses perfume cv’ry bow’r. 

When open is each window latch. 

And bulbul trim his sweet lay sings. 

When larks their morning lays do trill. 

When dew bespattered is the grass. 

And from the mountain s],bounds the rill, 

And in her pail of shining brass, 

Some uncombed nymph the liquid brings. 

When bees from flower to flower do rove ; 

When linnets from their slumbers wake ; 

When yellowish light adorns the grove, 

And yonder sun from the east doth break, 

Slattcring his light o*er earth and sea. 

When shepherds with their flute and crook 
Beside the Nim trees laughing stroll ; 

And sheep beside the grumbling brook 
In harmless peaceful mirth gambol (bole) 

Or graze or snore upon the lea. 

When from the antique mossgrown Church, 

The aged bell so loudly rings ; 

And from beneath yon spreading birch 
The village maiden hoarsely sings, 

Or weaves a roomal on her knee. 

At such an hour oh ! who would not 
To tender emotions give way ; 

The peepuls by the vines that rot, 

Rejoice— and say good day ! 

Although so old they be I! 


VOL. II.— :NO. VI. 
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THE MAHAPOOROOSS OF ALLAHABAD. 

As a brief account of the Mahapoorooss of the ‘ far west’ may not be 
uninteresting to the readers of the Maga, I beg herewith to furnish it for 
their perusal and amusement. 

About the time that the Mahapoorooss made such a stir, raised such a 
clamour, and drew such crowds of devotees or worshippers after him at 
his temporary residence ii\. the house of a certain wealthy native at Kid- 
derpore, or shortly after his sudden aisappearance, a man apparently 
between thirty and thirty-five years of age, set himself up as a Mahapoo- 
rooss, at Allahabad. The former was reported to have been accidently 
discovered submerged in a nullah in the Soonderbuns ; but no one knew, 
or could tell how and whence the latter came. He was a person well 
formed, regular, and even handsome in his features, robust and athletic in 
make, and his general appearance indicated a strong and healthy state of 
body. 

I had observed this man for some days seated on a mound of earth 
raised in front of a garden, and passed him both in the morning and 
evening on my way to and back from office, without, however, taking any 
particular notice of him, mistaking him for a common jogee or religious 
mendicant, with whom the Upper Provinces are quite overstocked. But 
I was subsequently informed that this personage laid claims to the charac- 
ter of a Mahapoorooss: and that, in support of his pretensions to it, which 
were of course admitted by the natives without question or dispute, he 
lived without food and drink. It %vas further stated, that though, but 
unknown to him, he was closely watched, no one had seen him supplied 
with subsistence, and that it was, therefore, generally believed that he 
really existed without it. 

It was, however, remarkable, that. though his pretension to the character 
assumed by the above individual were universally acknowleged, it did 
not seem to create any great sensation among the inhabitants of the 
place; for he was always found alone. He was not attended by 
a single follower or disciple ; no crowds of admirers gathered around 
him ; and no presents or offering were laid at his feet to pro- 
pitiate his favor. He did not affect to be so deeply buried in mental 
abstraction as to be wholly insensible to all external objects or circum- 
stances ; nor did he preserve a dogged and an obstinate silence ; but freely 
conversed with those who felt any curiosity to visit him ; he did not 
pretend to possess the gift of divination, for he never attempted to per- 
form a miracle, nor did he seem to be held in such profound reverence, 
as to induce any one to wash his feet and drink the water, as if impregnated 
- by that act with a peculiar virtue. In short, he appeared to be a solitary 
recluse, contented with making some noise, and attracting a little admira- 
tion for a time. 

Such was the account furnished to me of the Mahapoorooss of Allahabad, 
whom I unhesitatingly pronounced to be an impostor. 1 communicated my 
suspicions to my imformant that the pretended Mahapooroos was secretly 
supplied with food at night, and that I would not believe that he lived, 
or could possibly exist without it, unless he would consent to submit to 
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a trial I wished to put him to by way of testing his pretensions. It was to 
this effect that he should came to my bungalow and allow himself to b(5 
locked up in one of the rooms without food and drink ; and that if, at 
the expiration of a week, no visible change was perceived in his general 
appearance, I would candidly acknowledge my incredulity, and freely 
admit his claim to the character he had assumed. But the man was too 
cunning to agree to the proposed arrangement, and positively refused to 
comply with my request. At the same time, he sent me a message in 
return, that, if I did not choose to put faith in hig statement, I might, if I 
wished, in order to satisfy myself of its truth, come and watch him myself, 
or employ people for that purpose. I sent him word, in reply, that his 
proposition was an absurd one, and of itself sufficient to convict him 
for an impostor. Here all further communication between us finally 
terminated, and shortly afterwards the Mahapooroofts made his exit, and 
was never more hoard of. * 

K. 


THE COLONIZATION OF INDIA. 

The diversities of the human race are seen by eveiy eye. Not only do 
we perceive mere differences of color and stature and conformation of tlie 
face; not only do wc mark a variety of customs and manners, peculiar to 
each country; but we also find great diversities of moral and intellectual 
character. This inequaliy of the capacities and susceptibilities of the 
great family of man, precisely measures the degree of civilization, to which 
he has attained. Now, if we deduce the benevolent intention of God, that 
man should live the friend and brother of man, from the general features 
of the soil which he inhabits, from the fact that to every country Nature 
has given peculiar blessings, that the superabundance of one soil will 
supply the niggardly produce of another. If it be a legitimate conclusion, 
that the differences of rich and poor, which are observable in every 
civilized community, have been ordained, that the surplus possessions of 
the rich will clothe, feed, and support, the necessities of the poor ; then, 
as certainly and legitimately may wc draw the conclusion, that the 
diversities of moral and intellectual character which are to be found in the 
world, is intended to knit men more closely to each other, to bind them 
with a stronger tie, by ordaining, that the more civilized and improved 
inhabitants of one country will enlighten the ignorance and cultivate the 
moral, intellectual, and active powers of the less favored nation. That 
such is the actual intention of the great God himself, may be gleaned from 
the histery of the human race, as it is to be found in the Bible. In that 
Book, we read that soon after the creation of man, one of the sons of Adam 
became a workman on brass; another, invented musical instruments. 
These gifts were not bestowed for the enjoyment of the possessor alone, 
but it was, without doubt, intended that they should be communicated and 
distributed to all mankind. We read of Abraham being commanded to 
leave his own country and seek the promised land, and settle in it. His 
residence among a strange people, who had forgotten God, would awaken 
this important knowledge in the hearts of the Canaanites, would teach 
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them to live according to His directions, and thus set them abright example 
of prospering piety in his own person. Tlie dispersion of mankind, while 
building the tower of Babel, is another instance of this intention of God, 
that men should assist each other, learn from each other, and emulate each 
other’s example. Had they been permitted to proceed with their work, 
they would, no doubt, have raised a large city, and by congregating in it, 
their improvement would become stationary, vice, and impiety, and 
licentiousness would pollute the citizens of Babel. These evils were 
prevented by confounding their language — thus raising a wall of separa- 
tion, dividing mankind from each other, and leaving them to settle in 
the various parts of the earth, and follow those pursuits which the soil, 
the situation of the country, and its products would irresistibly impel 
them to do. The blessing which God has pronounced on the posterity of 
Japhet, that they will dwell in the tents of Shem, and which is being 
continually fulfilled in our daily experience, clearly proves, that this 
“ enlarging of the dwellings of Japhet” was wisely meant to further the 
improvement of mankind, in their secular and eternal concerns. The 
never-to-be-lbrgotten command of our Saviour to his Apostles, “ Go, 
teach all nations,” is the crowning argument to all which has been ad- 
duced from the Pentateuch. We must instruct our fellow creatures ; W(? 
must communicate the stores of our blessings to supply their wants. 

** llcavoa doth with us, ns we >nth torches do : 

Not light thom for themselves : for if our virtues 

Bid not go forth of us, 'twerc all alike 

As if we had them not. Spirits are not fiiitly touched, 

But to fine issues. Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence ; 

But like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor — 

Both thanks anu use.** 

The great advantage to be derived from the study of History, is the 
knowledge we acquire of the customs and manners of other nations, and 
the expediency and feasibility of carrying out this knowledge into full 
practical operation. Every fact mentioned in the Bible, is pregnant with 
sound and important instruction ; and hence, the facts which we have al- 
ready adduced, should not lose their direct influence upon us. We can- 
not but appreciate the easy, expeditious, and efficacious method employed 
by God, to civilize man, and develope the resources of his moral and 
mental natures. The question which most forcibly arrests our attention 
is, whether India might not be civilized in this manner, and whether it has 
been her good fortune to be subject to so wholesome a system of discip- 
line ? The question of Colonization, or enlarging the dwellings of Japhet» 
is very important, and it is our province to enquire, what are the likely ad- 
vantages that would flow to India from its Colonization of the English. 
There can be no question of its sure advantage, and paramout importance; 
but we pause to ask has this been done ? Have facilities been made for 
encouraging the emigration of Englishmen to this country ? Have en- 
couragements been held out to invite foreigners to settle in this country 
and communicate to it all their knowledge ? The answer must be in the 
negative* ^ It is true, that the British sailed to this country with the view 
of extending their commercial speculations. But no sooner had they put 
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their toot in the land, than they were engaged in hostilities into which thoy 
were dragged for self defence and protection of property. They were, to 
use the words of Sir Robert Peel'— words displaying great profundity of 
thought, they were urged by an irresistible force to lake away the kingdom 
from the barbarians. The natives of this country did not appreciate com- 
merce. They were not extensively engaged in it. It did not constitute 
one of the sources of their wealth. The poor had devoted themselves to 
agriculture, and the chiefs acquired all their possessions by plunder and 
oppression. When the British, therefore, .settled m this country and canded 
on their commercial pursuits, the c?upidity of tne reigning Nabob was 
excited, and he seized upon the veriest trifle to levy a heavy contribution on 
the British. Such repeated draughts were not palatable, and the British 
being once obliged to figlit in tboir own defence, and recover the property 
of the Company, which had fallen into tlie hands of the Subhadar of 
Bengal, they found themselves unable to stop, or “ curb tlicir high career.” 
The sword, being once unsheathed, has not yet returned to the scabbard. 
The circle ol hostilities is continually increasing, and every campaign adds 
a new territory to the iinmonse possessions already aecpiired by the British. 
Their condition calls to mind the warring condition of the Israelites in the 
land of Canaan. It lias been said by Bishop Ilcber not without beauty 
and truth, that, the Govcrninont of the country was given to the British, 
under God's mysterious providence for its benefit ; and have the British 
regarded their conquest in this light ? What arc they now doing to 
meliorate its condition, and raise it to the rank of a great political and 
civilized power. Alas ! we do not see any efforts put forth by the Com- 
pany to benefit India. Colonization is not encouraged, and the improve- 
ment of the country is thus thrown back many degrees in the dial-plate 
of Time. We will notice the causes of tliis cold indifference, tliis in- 
effable contcmjit, for the happiness of India. We will, in conclusion, as 
briefly as is consistent with perspicuity, consider the great advantage to 
flow to India from the colonization by the English. 

A great check to the improvement of tlie country may be trace d to the 
mercantile character of the Company. This is the root of all evil. In 
this, one may discover the source of all tlie mischiefs that afflict this be- 
nighted country. The great object of the Honorable Company is, to ac- 
cumulate money to pay the dividends of stock, and in the eager pursuit 
of this object, they forget the high responsibilities which they have imposed 
upon themselves. The moral and intellectual enlightenment of the country, 
the construction of steam-boats, the excavation of canals for inland trade, 
the building of bridges, schools of art, societies for learned purposes, 
dl these are not heeded by them. For these purposes, the Company will 
give nothing; or if they do, it is indeed with a very niggard hand. All 
retrenchments are approved of, all expenditure condemned and strictly 
prohibited. The line of conduct which is at present pursued by the 
Company, is marked with an infatuation, which bespeaks a weak mind. A 
private enterprising individual is ever watchful to seize and adapt the 
itnprovements of art, to encourage the study of science, to employ men 
of probity and character, to give a premium for such estimable qualifica- 
tions, and by developing the resources of the country, whence he derives his 
support, he ie certain of soon becoming rich. But diametrically opposite 
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to this course of conduct is that of the Company. Nothing, which re- 
quires an outlay of gold and silver is encouraged. They seem to labor 
under the delusion, that tliis country abounds with gold and silver, and 
that their servants have nothing else to do, than to pile them up, and 
transport them in ships, to Leadcnhall Street. So narrow are the pre- 
judices by which they are actuated, that they hug close to their bosoms, 
the monopoly of the trade of this country, and will not permit others of 
their countrymen to participate in its profit. We have already seen how 
God has preserved the knowledge of his WORD among men, and by 
what means he has endeavoured to disseminate it, so as to bless mankind. 
Instead of following this clear and simple road, the Company fancy they 
will reach the goal of their earthly happiness by cutting across the road, 
and running away in an angle from it. .Such search will be fruitless. 
Who ever profitted by opposin^the course which nature has pointed out. It 
is by co-operating with the laws of nature that all the beautiful results of 
inand’s industry and knowledge are obtained. The Company should do the 
same ; they should encourage Colonization, or the emigration of their 
countrymen to this country and we purpose to shew next number, the 
advantages that arc likely to How from permitting the posterity of 
Japhet to dwell in the tents of Shem. 

Under the present form of the Government, the condition of the Ryuts 
is as deplorable as it was under the Mahommedan rule. It is a just 
remark of Goldsmith, that men, who are remote from power, are rarely 
affected by those changes which throw power into the hands of adventurous 
chieftains. The great men of a community, must undoubtedly suffer, but 
the poor are left to themselves. “ Nil mutant paupcrcs, prater noraen 
domini,” and this is truly applicable to the helpless and wretched condition of 
the Ryuts. The torrent of the Mahommedan sway, and the resistless fury of 
the British standard, have not affected them, in the least. They continue 
just where they were. The same scanty food, the identical coarse 
clothing, the very wretched huts, are ’still their bitter portion. They have 
not made one step in the march of improvement. Those who have visited 
the Mofussil, and who possess bowels of pity for their fellow-creatures can 
bear ample attestation to this statement. If ever there was wide-spread 
misery and wretchedness, in a land, it is in India. 

The Government of this country has it not, in its power, with its present 
means, to better their condition. The handful of magistrates that is now 
sprinkled over the land, has not the opportunity to know the situa- 
tion of the people, who are oppressed, in every way, by the officers of 
justice. Supposing a Darogah is in want of money, he applies for 
assistance to a man, whom he believes to be wealthy. The request is not 
complied with, a dead body is thrown into the area of this mania house, 
and the next morning, his house is surrounded by the Police, who imme- 
diately fasten upon him, as the murderer, and will not be satisfied of his 
innocence, until he has paid off his guilt by a sum, double in amount to 
whatwas at first demanded. Witnesses, without number, are procurable 
at a rupee a head. 

What will change this state of things? We answer, nothing but the 
colonization of India, by Europeans. The resources of this country are 
rich and varied enough to attract the adventurous spirit of the British. 
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Their sojourn in this country must ibrng them in conts\ct with the poor 
Kyats of the Mofussil. Compassion alone, if there be no other more 
powerful and honorable motive, will induce the British to espouse the 
interest of the oppressed and the helpless. The exertions of benevolent 
men in England will be aided and strengtlieiied by facts, transported from 
this country. The attention of Parliament will be drawn to the subject, 
and as the Court of Directors and the Board of Control are dependant on 
the British Parliament, organic changes will be made, which will redress 
many of the grievances of the poor, twill remedy tixisting evils, and cause 
the sorrowing heart of the wretched and the helpless, the widow and the 
orphan to sing for joy. 


CALCUTTA AND ITS SUBURBS— GENERAL REMARKS ON 
GEOLOGY AND ON THE FORMATION OF THE GANGETIC 
DELTA. 

In our last article on this subject we showed, that there is nothing in the 
Mosaic account of the creation which docs not fully agree with the dis- 
coveries of geology, and that therefore wc may safely speculate on the 
various wonderful facts which its researches devclopc from day to day, 
without the fear of compromising our belief in any part of scriptural 
Theology. On the present occasion wc shall, in the first place, enter upon 
a few explanations on another important fact recorded in the sacred scrip- 
tures ; viz. the Deluge which is intimately connected with and forcibly 
bears on the researches of Geology. 

It is not our intention here to enter upon any proof of an universal 
Deduge from the concuniiig testimony of all nations, whose traditions 
establish the truth of this great event Avith a degree of force which pre- 
cludes from every unprejudiced mind the least approach to doubt on the 
subject. All we shall say, with reference to this unaniinoua testimony of 
every portion of the widely scattered family of man is, that even if the 
discoveries of geology had led us to scepticism on this subject, and we 
were not disposed to take any data from the sacred history, yet common 
sense and sound judgment would require assent to the well-attested fact of 
an universal Deluge. 

We shall now proceed to notice a few of the leading discoveries of 
geology, which establish the fact of the Deluge ; and here we cannot but 
refer to the lectures of the Revd. Dr. Wiseman on the connection between 
science and revealed religion, from which we have largely drawn for the ma- 
terials of these our essays. Among other proofs which the learned Doctor 
brings^ in support of the great catastrophe, is the denudation of valleys 
which every where appear to have been scooped out of the same mass 
by a violent rush of water, such as can never be acquired by any river of 
partial inundation, and that in parts where no rivers exist, and at heights 
to cover which an universal Deluge must be presupposed. The deposition 
of immense beds of sand and gravel, intermixed with huge rocks, de- 
posited at the gorges of these valleys are further proofs of the action of 
water in violent movement over these elevated parts. The following extract 
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from Dr. Wiseman's Work cannot fail to inform, as well as interest, the 
reader 

** Dr. Buckland has minutely traced the course of quart/ose pebbles, from 
Warwickshire to Oxfordshire and London, in such a manner as to leave no 
doubt, that they have been carried down by a violent rush of waters from 
north to south. For when we first meet them, in the neighbourhood of Bir- 
mingham and Lichfield, they form enormous beds, subordinate to the red sand 
stone. Thence they have been swept downwards, chiefly along the valleys of 
the Evcnlodc and Thames mixed with fri^gments of rock existing in Yorkshire 
and Linconshire, but no where in situ near the places where the pebbles are 
now found. The quantity decreases in proportion ns we recede from their 
original bed ; so that in Hyde Park, and the Kensington gravel pits, they are 
less abundant that at Oxford. But these transported pebbles, being found on 
the heights which line these valleys, it would appear a natural conclusion, that 
the same cause which brought them hither, also evjavated the valleys : though 
according to the learned professor’s supposition rather in its retreat than in 
its first advance. The sufliciency of this one action to produce all the effects, 
affords surely a strong ground for adopting his hypothesis.* 

De la Beche found on the top of Great Haldon hill about 800 feet above 
the sea, pieces of rock, which must have been derived from lower levels. 
“ I there found,” he adds, “ pieces of red quartziferous porphyry, compact 
red sand stone, and a compact silicious rock, not uncommon in the grauwackc 
of the vicinity, where all these rocks occur at the lower levels than the sum- 
mit of Haldon, and where certainly they could not have been carried by rains 
or rivers, unless the latter be supposed to delight in running up hill.^^ Dr. 
Buckland collected in the county of Durham, within a few miles of Darling- 
ton, pebbles of more than twenty varieties of ^reen stone rock and slate, 
which occur no where nearer than the lake district of Cumberland ; ^and one 
block of granite in that town cannot have come from any nearer place than 
Shap, near Penrith. Similar blocks are found also on the elevated plane of 
Sedgficld, on the south east of Durham. The nearest point from which these 
blocks and pebbles could have been derived, is the lake district of Cumberland, 
from which they are separated by tbc4ieiglitsof Stainmoor ; and if it be thought 
too great a difficulty to suppose them brought thence, the only choice is to 
give them a Norwegian origin and suppose them transported from beyond the 
present sea. 

Mr. Conybeare has remarked, that it would not be difficult to collect almost 
a complete Geological series of English rocks, in the neighbourhood of market 
Harborough or in the valley of Shipston-on-stour, from the rolled fragments 
end boulders which there occur. Professor Sedgwick has observed that the 
boulders accompanying the detritus, or gravel, in Cumberland must come from 
Dumfrieshire, and consequently have crossed Solway Frith. Still more striking 
is the discovery of Mr. Phillips, that the deluvium of Holdemess contains frag- 
ments of rocks not only from Durham, Cumberland, and the north of York- 
shire, but even from Norway : and similar fragments of Norwegian rocks are 
said to exist in the Shetland Islands. The same writer gives a singular pheno- 
menon of this sort In the valley of Wharf, the substratum of slate is covered 
with a stratum of limestone on the top of which 50 or 100 feet above, we, 
find huge transported blocks of slate in great abundance ; further on the scars, 
U> an elevation of 150 feet, the blocks Ore still more numerous. They appear 
to have been driven up at a particular place, by a current, towards tns north 
and afterwards carried along the surface of limestone.t So that have we have a 

• “ Reliquire” p. 249. 

t “ Gcol. Trans.” vcl. iii, p. 13 
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manifest deposition of limestone upon the slate, and then a violent transporta* 
tion of blocks of this rock, over the surface of the deposit. 

** On the continent precisely the same appearences are observed : in Sweden and 
in Russia large blocks occur with every evidence of their having been borne from 
north to souUi. Count Rasoulmousky observes, that those between St. Peters- 
burgh and Moscow, come from Scandanavia and are disposed in lines from 
N. E. to S. W. The Eratic brocks from Duna to Niemen, are attributed by 
professor Pusch to Finland, lake Onega and Esthonia, those of Eastern 
Prussia and part of Poland belong to three varieties, all^ found in the 
vicinity of Abo, in Finland.* In Ajnerica appearances are precisely the same, 
Or. Bigsby describing the geological appearencCwS of lake Huron, observes, the 
shores and bed of lake Huron, appear to have been subjected to the action of 
a violent rush of waters and floating substances rushing from the north. That 
such a flood did happen is proved not only by tlic nbbraded state of the 
surface of the northern mainland and scattered isles of the inanitouline range, 
but by the immense deposit of sand and rolled masses of rock, which are found 
in heaps at every level both upon the continent ami islands ; since these frag- 
ments are almost exclusively primitive rocks and can in some instances be 
identified with the primitive* in situ upon the northern shore ; and since more- 
over the country to the south and west is secondary to a great distance, the 
direction of this flood from the north seems to be well attested.” t 

“The boulder rock, called Pierro Martin, contains 10,206 cubic feet of 
granite j another at Ncufchatel weighs 38,000 cwt. At Lagc is a block of 

C ite called tlie Johannistcin, twenty-four feet in diameter. An enormous 
der stone on the shore of Appen, in Argyleshire, has been described by Mr. 
Maxwell, as being a granitic compound, of an irregular form but having its 
angles rounded with a vertical circumference of forty-two feet and a horizontal 
one of thirty-eight Numerous other granite boulders occur in the same part 
of Scotland, but no granite Is there in situ from which it can be derived.*' | 
From the foregoing particulars two points appear to be clearly 
established, the one that there has been an universal deluge, and tlie 
other that the waters of this deluge proceeded chiefly from the north to 
the south. Hence it would be natural to suppose that some disturbing 
cause in the ifortherii polar regions must, by elevating the land at that 
point, have driven a large body of water with great force over the regions 
• situated in the south of it 

Let us now see how far the present appearances of India, which is imme- 
diately the Subject of our comments, support this hypothesis. A large body 
of water comprising part of the northern ocean rushing forwards from the 
north would in the first place cover the plans of Siberia, Russia, Tartary and 
the other level countri^ situated to the north of the Himalyan chain of 
Mountains. Arrived at the base of that elevated barrier, the rushing 
torrent^ struggling to make its way southward, would at first accumulate 
gainst the sides of that chain, and then bursting over its heights it would 
in a thousand cataracts pour down on the low lands to the South of those 
Mountains. In their &&£ almost perpendicular descent, the mighty 
cataracts would by t]^ irresistible force of the fall scoop up the earth 
near the southern base id the Mountainous chain, and then spreading 
in sheets of immense bresdthi pursue a quieter and comjparatively sluggliA 
course over the continent stretchhig from the base of the Hiinalya to- 

wards the Southeren ocean in which the superfluous waters would at 

• 

* “ Pe la Beche, idfl. wip. BiMkUnd'’ Reliquin,** p. 102. 
t “ Geol. Trane ” vol. i.p. 206. ^ 

t “ Geol. T^ane.” vol. iii, p. 48S. 
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last find a natural level for repose. Thus the country >Yould again 
emerge from the waters of the Deluge. But the immense quantities of 
matter which the fall of the cataracts from the tops of the Hymalyas, 
would scoop out from its Southern base, could not be borne along to any 
very great distance, after the stream had lost its impetuosity by spread- 
ing over the plains below. At least the larger rocks mixed up with earths 
of all sorts would soon be left to accumulate into a secuiidary system of 
Hills, and thus form what we now see in those lower chains of earthy 
heights, lit for the growth' of vegetation? and therefore quite covered with 
it, viz. : the Nepaul Hills. Whilst the peaks of the lofty Hymalayas 
denuded of their softer coatings by the action of the torrent would 
present naught but barren rocks of the primitive class, fit only for the 
reception of eternal snow. 

It is obvious that the Deluge from the north would first seek to find its 
way from every possible opening in the mountainous barrier opposed to 
it, and those formed by the vallies of the Indus and of the Burhmaputra, 
would be the passages through which the largest masses of the water would 
escape to the south, and in its course scoop out immense vallies, until 
meeting on the plains of Behar, Rungpoor, &cc. the united stream 
would fall into the basin of which the Bay of Bengal is now the remaining 
portion. The moving water, having become sluggish over these extensive 
plains, would deposit silt sufficient to bury the largest forests which 
might before have existed over the plains. Of this we shall in the sequel 
have ample proofs. But at present following the course of the Natural 
History of these tracts, as indicated by their geological aspect, let us sup- 
pose the disasters of the mighty catastrophe to have ceased, the waters 
once more confined within the lowest parts of the globe, viz. : seas and 
oceans, the land again basking in the sunshine of its primeval diversity, 
the seasons resuming their course, the snows collecting on the tops of the 
mountains in the winter, and forming^treams and rivers by melting in the 
heats of the summer, the periodical rains re-established, and the whole order 
of nature again in full operation. Rivers and the partial periodical 
inundations caused by them would now carry on their gradual work of» 
diluvion and alluvion, rounding and polishing the rugged heights of the 
hills, and filling up the valleys scooped out by the rushing torrents of 
the gone-by catastrophe. 

During the progress of these gradual and slow changes the Euro- 
peans arrive in Bengal, and find the River Hooghly deep enough 
to admit of the largest ships up as far as Chinsur^ and Chandema- 
gore, where the Dutch and the French establish convenient factories, 
unmindful of the natural causes in operation since the Deluge, and which 
must, in the course of a century, or so prevent such ships from reaching 
even the better selected site of the English Factory at Calcutta. The 
alluvial increase of the Sandheads, as we observed before, is still in 
progress, and another hundred yearo will require to the south-ward 
another seaport for this metropolis of British India. 

Let us now examine the internal structure of the soil on which this 
city is built, and see what proofs ths^ affords in conroboration of the facts 
we have alluded to viz. that not only the site of this city but a large 
tract of country around it was once a part of the ocean. We have been 
personslly engaged in digging tanks in the Suburbs of Calcutta, and 
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before giving the result of the experience of othera, we shall from our own 
notes give a brief account of the various strata which succeed each other 
in most parts of the Gangctic Delta : — 

''First. — The uppermost stratum, which bears the present race of the vegetable 
kingdoms, consists of a mixture of a clay and fine sand, well adapted for the 
numment of plants of all kinds, and for various useful purposes of domestic 
economy, such as making bricks, earthenwares, &:c. This stratum extends to 
the depth of about six feet. 

^ " Second. — A bed of about four feet in thickness, composed of fine sand, occa- 
sionally mixed with sands of a coai^cr grain luis in this bed that the rain 
water, after it has penetrated the surface, generally lodges, and through the 
pores of which the fluid, obedient to the well-known laws of hydrostatics, 
moves from place to place, filling all excavations made to the depth of six 
or seven feet, even in the fair months of December and January, when the 
surface of the country is perfectly dry and free from moisture, 

“Third. — ^This sti’atum 4s composed of a harder earth evidently impregnated 
with the red oxide of iron, and forms a bed sufficiently coherent to prevent the 
further sinking of water, which as observed above, gathers in the sandy stratum 
just over it, and causes all the phenomena of dampness and humidity so pre- 
valent throughout those parts. In this stratum are to be seen numerous pieces 
of gravel, all of which exhibit palpable indications of having been at some 
antecedent period exposed to the action of an agitated fluid, and having acquir- 
ed their present forms by attrition. The depth of this stratum is seldom more 
than four feet. 

“ Fourfh. — Is another stratum six feet deep of the same kind of soil as the first ; 
but much finei’, better adapted for the artificer’s use, and free from those foreign 
substances which occasionally occur in the first. This is the last stratum to 
which the native brick-makers of Bengal descend : for below it no soil fit for 
their purpose can be found within a depth to which they can manage to pene- 
trate. 

“ Fifth. — Is a dark rich and exceedingly tenacious loam ; difficult to dig out ; 
unfit for the manufacture of any article, on account of the brittle quality which 
it imparts — and uncongenial to the growth of plants, the roots of which cannot 
penetrate the hard and consistent mavises formed by this clay. On drying, it 
assumes a lighter color, and increases in hardness, so as to resist to a great 
dep^reo the dissolving power of water. It is therefore used by the people in re- 
pairing the sides of tanks, in parts which are to remain under water, ana in form- 
ing the beds of drains which are thus made to last almost as long as pucka 
drains. This loam extends to the depth of some eight feet. 

“ Sixth. — Is a narrow stratum of tnree feet ; but the most interesting of all, to 
which the tank and well-diggers usually descend. It is called by them ' Pan- 
dabporah Mattee^ or the earth formed by the burning of Pandab. When dug 
out fresh, its color is a dingy black, interspersed with brownish hues, and small 
shining particles, which also occur in the stratum just above it. It is impossi- 
ble on the very first inspection to mistake one of the substances of which this 
earth is composed. On separating a lump of it into two or more pieces, you 
at on&e discover fibres of leaves, branches, and other traces of vegetation 
closely laid one upon another and forming most curious and partially dccom- 
pofied remains of vegetable matter. . From the thickness of this stratum — ^three 
leet, and its. pecqliar character and appearance, it is evident that this deposit 
of vegetable matter could not have been brought hither like the substances 
which form the other strata, by the action of water; nor that, it could have 
been formed here in the spac^'of five or six years, which is necessary for the 
growth of most tre^ s \ a deposit of compressed vegetable remains, tnree feet 
m thickness, must have required a great number or years for its formation. 
The uninformed and superstitious natives are obliged to admit the fact^ of 
a great forest having existed below the surface which they now inhabit ; hut 
from tlie blackness of the loam, they are led to add that this forest was con- 
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8umed in a great burnUofferii^ which Pandab, a demi>god, made to propitiate 
the Supreme Deity. Hence the name ' Pandab]^'ah Mattes* 

** Seventh— is the last stratum reached by the Tank-diggers of Bengal, which 
has come to our knowledge It is formed of a whitish consistent earth, 
which at present appears to be too hard for the free growth of plants; but 
it contains throughout roots, tranks, and even branches of trees, many of 
which ate found in such a state of preservation as to be identified with the 
soondry, the ffran, and the other indigenous trees of the Gangetic Delta. 
This is evidently the bed of earth on which the Forest whose leaves compose 
the Stratum just described must have stood.” 

We shall conclude this subject witK the following extract from the 
Report of Lieut. B. Smith, of the Engineers, on the structure of the Delta 
cf the Ganges, as exhibited by the boring in Fort William, A. D. 
1836.40 

** After penetrating to a depth of 10 feet, through jthe artificial surface soil, a 
bed of blue clay, close and adhesive in its texture, was entered. As the bore 
descended, this was found to become gradually darker in colonr from the ad- 
mixture of decayed vegetable matter, till from 30 to 50 feet, large portions of 
peat were brouglit up with the clay. Both on this and former occasions branches 
and firagments of tlie trunks of trees in a state of decay were found, and Dr. 
Wallich has identified such of these as were red coloured with the common 
Soondri of the Sunderhuns, while he considered the yellow coloured varieties to 
be the roots of some climbing tree resembling the Briedlia. That the stratum 
of peat and decayed wood was formed from the debris of forests, which at a 
former period covered the entire surface of the Delta, as the existing jungles of 
the Sunderhuns cover so large a portion of it now, admits not therefore of a doubt. 
In truths the whole of the present site of Calcutta was, in 1717, covered with 
dense masses of forest vegetation, and even so late as 1756, Fort Willi&in and 
its Esplanade formed ])art of a complete jungle, throughout which were scattered 
extensive salt lakes and marshes. As the town of Calcutta extended, the jungle 
was gradually cleared away, and the stagnant lakes filled in or drained ; and 
we have now in these boring operations laid open the beds which the debrics 
of these forests, accumulating for centur^s, and consolidated by the intermix- 
ture of mud and silt from the water under which they were so liable to be 
submerged, have contributed to form. Similar peat beds have been found in 
excavating the Circular and Entally Canale, at the respective depths of 25 and 
9 feet, thus shewing the surface of the ground to have been slightly undulating. 
It is much to be regretted that in the solitary instances in which bones were 
found in this stratum, at a depth of twenty-eight feet, they were destroyed by 
the workmen before any means could be taken to identify them. A most in- 
teresting opportunity of acquiring some information relative to the denizens 
of these vast forests, and of comparing them with those now inhabiting similar 
.tracts t^ugbout the Delta, was thus lost In 1813 a quantity of bones was 
discovered in digging a tank in the vicinity of Dum-Dum, at a depth of 18 feet 
from the surface, associated, as were the above, teith Soondri-wood, and tlms 
being satisfactorily shewn to have belonged tb inhabitants of the then i^xisting 
Bunaerbund forests and swamps. Dum-Dum is surrounded by shallbw salt 
water lakes, and it is stated, tnat many of the names of the adjoining villages 
indica^ U>at the whole neighbourhood at one period eonststod of a series of 
iaignde ; but we hmre no authentic record hf 'Wmch to estimate the growth of 
the Delta in, ^ese places, and hence U Vrould have been donbly interesting to 
have been enabled to assign an epoch to the above remains. , It wotila be 
useleib to attempt doing so with the imperibot information recordedfhut their 
great rise led officer whom they were found, to conclude, that they did 
not belong to any of the animals now inhabiting the Snnderbtmds.*’ 
a w o a a 
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Underlaying the bed of calcareous clay in which the kunkur first occurs, 
there is a thin bed of green silicious clajr, extending from 60 to fiCi feet in depth. 
The clay then loses its colour, and continues to a depth of 75 feet, the lower 
portion of it furnishing nodules of kunkur. At 75 feet a bed of variegated 
sandy or arenaceous clay commences, and continues to the depth of 120 feet 
occasionally traversed by horizontal beds of kunkur. Beneath this a stratum 
of argillaceous marl, 5 feet in thickness, is found, and succeeding it, there is a 
bed only 3 feet in thickness of loose friable sandstones, the particles ot 
sand being held loosely together by a clayey cement. Argillaceous marl, 20 
feet in thickness, follows the sandstone, teimitiating at the depth of 150 feet, 
when it passes into an arenaceous clay* intermixed \Ath waterworn nodules of 
hydrated oxide of iron, from which metallic iron was procured by Mr, J. 
Prinsep. Withered mica slate is found attached to the clay of this bed, and 
throughout the entire range of strata penetrated, scales of mica have always 
been abundantly met with. At 175 feet a coarse friable quartzose conglomerate 
occurs, composed of pebbles^ of different sizes, though none are very large, 
cemented together by clay. At 177 feet, this conglomerate becomes smaller 
grained, and at 183 feet 3 inches, it is found to pass into indurated ferruginous 
clay, which continues with but little variation to a depth of 205 feet. Here 
another layer of sandstone, soft in its upper portion, but becoming more in- 
durated, and assuming the lamellar structure as it is passed through occurs ; 
the thickness being, however, no more than three feet. Ferruginous sand with 
thin beds of calcareous and arenaceous clay prevail from 208 feet to 380. 
Kunkur with minute waterworn fragments of quartz, felspar, granite, and other 
indications of debris from primary rocks, are met within the lower parts of this 
sandy deposit, where also are found those fossil bones which have given to these 
boring operations so much additional interest and importance.’* 

Of one of these fossil remains Mr. James Prinsep speaks as follows 


“ The bone is not thoronghly fos«ili»cd, for when heated bjr the 
s]i<;htly charged, and emits a perceptible odour, but the unimrf 
ingly Lall, and the whole'^Ioss on heating « 

seven ner cent, the grcaier part being mixture from the hidrate of iron with which it 
is imureffuated The greater^ part of the phosphate of lime remains, wUh a portion 
of ThrSonato,'^^^^ is the same as that f ^ 

of polished ferruginous odontolite from the Himalaya ; it rej^uires the heat of 
Oxygen blow-pipe to fuse a fragment of it per se on platinum loil. 

The interesting account of Lieut. Smith is then continued 

At feet there occurred a thin layer, only two feet in thickness of blue calcare- 
ous ckyfiiicUySded^^^^ of shells, and at 882 feet this was succeeded 

by a layer of dwk clay, compowd almoat entirely of deevedwood. 

eSVwMure^eW nmilar to that of the black peat clay found at Ihedepth of from 
fSSrtMnT& fw"from Se eurflioe. and formerly d^bed. From the lower 
portion of it, several fragments of coal, of exebUent quaUQr, ^xi^v 

dUeoverdd at the dqith it m feet, and were 
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where the bore was cheeked bv the auger becoming jammed at the bottom of the iron 
tubing in such a waj as to foil every attempt made for its removal, and to force the 
officers superintending the operations to bring them to a final close in April, 1840.*' 

This account of Lieut. Smith’s is certainly the most interesting of all» 
as regards the Geological stnicture of the soil on which Calcutta and its 
Suburbs stand. The boring operations in Fort William reached the 
depth of 481 feet below the present surface, and yet even at that depth 
every indication of alluvial formation was found. It must therefore be 
admitted that at one time the ocean rolled at the depth of some 500 feet 
below Fort William, which is evident^ from the remains of Turtles being 
found at this depth. It will also be seen, that at the depth of some 382 
fieet there was a layer of dark clay composed almost entirely of decayed 
wood, in appearance precisely similar to the black pit clay found at the 
depth of from 14 to 30 feet from the surface. Deppsites like these cannot 
result from water bringing along with it quantities of vegetable matter and 
leaving it to form a stratum of several feet in thickness. This must 
have originated from the existence of a forest at the depth of 182 feet 
below Fort William. Here then we have evidence in the first instance of 
the existence of ocean at the depth of some 500 feet below Fort William, 
of the waters of that ocean having receded and allowing a forest to 
luxuriate at the depth of 382 feet, of waters again covering this forest and 
depositing on it successive strata of various sorts of alluvial matter, of 
another forest springing up at the depth of some 30 feet below the present 
surface, and after existing for a number of years of again^being covered with 
water, which having deposited on it several other layers of alluvial soil, has 
prepared that surface over which at present Fort William and this city of 
Palaces stand, and rule the destinies of the British Indian Empire 

The ocean which rolled at the depth of 500 feet below the present sur- 
face of the Gangetic Delta might, as we have before stated, have reached 
even to the foot of the Himalyahs, and if in course of time changes of 
such magnitude have occurred, is h to be wondered at if after the lapse of 
some ages we may find almost the whole of the Bay of Bengal filled up, 
and adding extensive territories for the occupation of the generation that 
may then exist. 

We have now, we hope, satisfactorily shewn, in the first place, that the 
discoveries of geology are not in any way subversive of the sacred scrip- 
tures, but on the contrary that they support it ; which is a great step towards 
a free inquiry into this interesting science, by all those who regard the 
scriptures as of Divine ok-igin, ^d secondly we have attempted to explain 
by our own, as well as by the observations of those who are better inform- 
ed, some of the natural changes to which the site of our local habitation 
has been subjected. This we have done, it wjll be seen, not ^nly by a 
reference to general causes which haveaffeeted the whole globe, but also by 
, local appearances, both external and internal, of that particular portion of 
the globe which we Inhabit. And having ^us brought this subject to some 
\ sort of close,, we leave it in the bands of others to discuss it, and to cor- 
rect the errors into which we may have fallen in treating of the various 
ramifications into which, we found ourselves obliged to enter, in order to 
give . a full and comprehensive view of the wbole^ 
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COSLEBS ASSISTED JN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Marriage is a Lottery, 

1 iiKUE is not a man, ;vhether he be whig, toiy, or radical, who will not 
iiss(‘nt to the Irutli of tliis proverbial saying. 

VVliat, then, arc we the sport of chancer In so momentous a concern 
as that of setilmg self for Ufe^ as the phrase is, is one to be abso- 

lutely without tlie guidance of a higher principle? Reason ! philosophy ! 
can ye afFord no aid to mortals in this most important point? Civilisa- 
lion ! march of intellect ! of what avail are ye to man if ye cannot assist 
him in choosing a wife ? 

♦Wc, occidentals, methinks, might take a lesson from the orientals, 
our neighbours, in this matter of matrimony, even if we put our philo- 
sophy to the blush. We leave our young men, inexperienced in the ways 
of the world, inexperienced in the ways of women, to select for themselves 
tlicii* partners for life. We acknowledge the seductions of fine eyes, im- 
posing busts, beautiful arms, pretty feet ; we throw our youth, in the 
high fever of their age, into the midst of snai*es ; and yet wc4)Iaine (hem 
for being captivated by an ogler or a coquette, when they should have 
looked for the charms of the mijd and the accomplishments of life. 
They, wiser, keep the charmers out of sight, and employ wise heads, 
old cronies, toothless beldames, to look out for suitable companions for. 
their youth, people capable of estimating at their true value the beauties 
of the person, the accomplishments of the mind, and the more essential 
advantages of fitness for the management of domestic affairs. 

The most learned doctors of the east pronounce the casten\ system of 
choosing a wife by deputy, to be perfect. 

The philosophers of the west ridicule that sj%tem ; but— what a 
world of argument in it ! they offer usiio belter. Nay; they declare the 
custom of their own quarter of the globe, • the custom which lh6y delight 
to follow, to be so fraught with mischief, thatjpne man in a hundred only 
canh^efor that blessing, a go^ '^4®* 'Thia is poor consolation, you 
will Say, most gentle rei^r, ana herein' we arc ^reed, . But you .ex- 
pect, perhaps, thirt I wi^, recommend to to br^ throfigh the 
custom? no; I witlt,/be' orientid enough to advise you to stick to the 
custom of your fathei^, and to tahe your chanco^in the lottery. 

When happiness Ames to us', its first visits have an cverpowering 
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effect. We enjoy our.good willi avidity, we ling it as if it would never 
leave us, we determine not to lose one drop of the pleasure in view ; and 
truly> that is the best w^e can do in our circumstances ! 

But behold the march .of events. We get as accustomed to our hap- 
piness, as we are to bread and butter, or curry and rice. Our happiness 
then becomes too common-place to let us rest without wishing for some- 
thing beyond it. 

Augustus had now been some time with his respectable mother, after 
a long separation. Where he had been, or what was the cause of the 
separation, it is immatcrihl to you, 0 reader, to know, how anxious 
soever you may be on those points, at least, it is nothing to the purpose 
I have in writing this most veracious history. Augustus had got into 
employ. A sectioner, perhaps ? just that, be it said, but sotto voce. He 
possessed the bump of steadiness : as every thing now-a-days has its 
bump, so he stuck to his business, for no other reason that I (or you, 
reader !) can discover, nor were his evenings spent at Nouveau’s dancing 
academy or othergay haunts of the young men about town, but in quiet 
sobriety at the tea-table, in discussions about the last sermon, or ihc last 
play, or the last event of the week. 

His reflecting parent meanwhile had her cogitations about his future 
prospects. 

** I have an idea,*’ said she, while sipping her tea. 

“ About what?” 

About marrying you to one of the nice girls that* I know.” 

The idea was not so very repugnant to the soul of a young man, as 
to fall on him like a thunderbolt, Augustus quietly remarked : 

** One of them ? you have not fixed upon any one in particular I” 

No, my son. As the wife is to be yours, it is but right that you 
should have your choice. I have two or three girls in my eye, and 1 am 
desirous that you should see them j^uccesslvely, and then decide which of 
them will be most to your liking.” < 

The proposition, which would alarm any of your knowing ones, was 
received by Augustus as a matter of course. He could not think of dis- 
obliging her for such a trifle. 

^ A young lady, when examined before a commission de hmtko en- 
to ascertain the sanity of her powers of mind, defined marriage 
to be, ** church, cake, and favors.” Augustus, though perfectly equal 
to the management of his worldly affairs, had no higher notion of marriage 
than of eating a beefsteak pie. 

A rOTAGB OP DIBCOVBBT. 

Next, Sunday, then” said Mrs* Mowbray to her son, “ we shdl 
spend at Mr. Timms’s, at Allipore, and you will have an opportunity to 
see and i^mire his daughter, whom you will certainly find to be a very 
n&e girl for you.” 

Sunday carge, and mo&er and son set off in a brownberry. Alighting 
from the v&lcle, they proceeded on foot towards the house, which was 
hid from view by the turnings* of a narrmv lane. ^ As they neared the 
house, a gust of wind blew off Mrs. Mowbray’s bonnet, and earned it 
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atrai^'Iit towards the tank. Angustus ran after the Hying bonnet. Au- 
gustus had good legs, but he had only two. Anotliev individual, who had 
also gone in pursuit of the head-dress, had four. That other individual 
was a white dog, of large size and gi*eat strength. lie outran Augustus, 
and caught the bonnet in his mouth the moment it was about to roll into 
the tank. Delighted witli his acquisition, the animal wagged his tail 
in triumph, crushed the bonnet into pieces, and took to flight with the 
swiftness of an arrow. 

All this while, Airs, Mowbray, with her hea^ bare, tossed about her , 
arms in despair. • 

“ I could not help it,” said Augustus, when he approached his mother, 
quite in a swejit, “ my antagonist was too formidable to be attacked. 
But what are we to do now ? Will it be proper for you, in the plight 
you are in, to go to the family to demand the hand of the heiress V* 

To this Airs. AIowbray*raade no reply but to proclaim her fixed reso- 
Inf ion to poison all white dogs whatsoever. 

“ Suppose we go somewhere in the neighbourhood to borrow a bonnet 
for you.” 

“ That is not to be thought of.” 

So she made an extemporary toilet by the side of the tank, where like 
Eve she might have taken a view of her looks, had she been at all carefid 
in that respect. It was of no use to lament the lost bonnet ; so she bid 
her son admire the fine property of Mr. Timms, which lay before them, 
adding by way of cnliancing its value, All this will he yours.” 

“ What ! am I to put the old sergeant and his wife out of doors.” 

“ No, my dear boy ! I mean only that all this will belong to you when . 
All*, and Airs. Timms are dead.” 

“ So, then, I am going to the house of the good people, only to wish 
for their death. I have no relish for a fortune that will smell of the 
church-yard.” 

“ But, my sou, in the course of natHire — ” 

“ It is not the course of nature, nor the course of marriage. The 
j)oor people have amassed a little money by every means they could ;• and 
because they have a daughter to dispose of iii marriage, the intended son- 
in-law is to be told, ‘ When these people arc in the grave, whatever they 
possess will be yours.’ And when the youth thinks of his prospects, 
must, by the force of association, connect his plans of happiness with the 
death of these simple fools.” 

Augustus had haixlly uttered these wotds, when his mother was surprised 
to see him seize a large stick and run into the court-yard of the Timinscs. 

“ Augustus ! foolish boy ! what are you up to ? Wait till I introduce 
you to t]ie family. . What a singular way of entering a respectable house ! 
The mother without a bonnet — the son with a club in hand ! But what 
does that horrid noise mean ?” 

She ran into the court-yard, and saw Augustus engaged in a combat 
with the white dog that had scampered off with her bonnet. 

The white dog was redoubtable for its force and its ferocity, and made 
prodigious bounds, while he displayed his mighty jaws armed with a for- 
midable array of teeth.. Castor was the terror of the place and of a league 
round it. 
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But Augustus was not to be deterred. He had comnieneed the engage- 
ment with a hard knock on the head of the brute, and easily guessing 
the force and ferocity of his adversary, he defended himself with all the 
expertnesB which the science of pugilism could give him. If Castor ad- 
vanced his jaw, he received a knock on the jaw. If he attempted to use his 
paws, he received a hard liit on the paws. In a short time the bonnet- 
snatcher had his dose. The arrival of the good people of the house con- 
tributed also to bring hostilities to a termination. 

Mrs. Timms and Miss Timms came oi^t of the bathing room, their {iims 
bare up to the elbows, covered with soap suds in lieu of mits. From 
another Side Mr. Timms made his appearance, holding in his hands a goose 
of his own rearing, slaughtered the evening before, the feathers of which 
adhei'cd to him on all sides. 

“Mrs. Timms,” he cried^ “there’s that dog ^of your nephew’s again. 
If domestic tranquillity is not respected, it were tetter to go to the end of 
the universe.” 

“ But — ” 

“ That’s quite enough for the present,” replied Mr. Timms, “ I have said 
that the dog is a nuisance, and if I were to lose my head for it, I would 
maintain it.” 

“ What’s the matter,” said a stout J'oung man who issued at that moment 
from the bathing room, “ what has my dog done ?” 

He took the animal by the neck and chained him up in a corner of tiwi 
yard : that precaution taken, he came up to Augustus and pushed at him : — 

“ Why have you' thrashed my dog, you Sir ?” 

Augustus replied by giving him a blow which shut up his 'eye, and 
added quite politely 

* “ Because your dog ran away with my mother’s bonnet.” 

The people present interposed. 

“Robert,” cried the serjeant, “i^you make my house a Held of buttle, 
you had better leave it at once. ’Why will you insult this young man, who 
is come here, as you know, for an important reason ?” 

“ Why has he put out my eye !” gmwled the savage. 

“ Because you attacked him.” 

“ But, uncle — ” 

“ That’s quiet enough for the present. Go to the bathing-room. I will 
send for you when dinner is ready. Meantime let uh make our acquain- 
tance with Mr. Augustus. Let us embrace.” 

Mrs. Timms, with her hands wet with soap suds, kissed Augustus 
tenderly on the cheeks and eyes. 

Mr. Timms placed a chaste luss on the forehead of Mrs. Mowbray, 
every thing wore a paciHc aspect in the house, even to the dog, who, 
with his fore-paws stretched out before him on the straw, quietly munch- 
ed the remains of Mrs. Mowbray’s valuable bonnet. 

“ You see, my dear young man,*’ said Mrs. Timms*— 

^ “ That’s quite enoiij^ fmr the present. Mary, get us a bottle of beer. 

Mrs. Mowbray, my venerable friend, accept my arm.” 

Mr. Timms, whoi$e right, handheld a half plucked goose, offered his 
left to Mrs. Mowbray, and thus they entered the house. 

“ I can’t sit down, Mrs. Mowbray,” said Mr. Timms, “ because I am 
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all over covered with feathers, and am afraid ot spoiling the hirniture. 
But come let us have a glass of beer. Ah, Mary, how is it that you have 
come into the hall without wiping your shoes ?’* 

“ Papa, it is because — ” 

“ That’s quite enough for the present. How do you like the beer ? 
It is genuine Allsopp’s— bottled of! in my own godown. But, let me see, 

I must finish plucking the goose. Mrs. Timms, Mary, do the honors of 
the house, that is, if you can.” 

He left the room, but not before he had gathered up the feathers which 
lay scatterred on the floor. • 

“ Ah ! there’s a chatterbox for you ! who will spcali for an hour loge-' 
Ihcr about nothing at all. I should like to know if you cared to bo told 
that the beer was Allsopp’s, or where it was bottled off. Only think, since 
six this morning, we commenced a great washing up of our fineries. You 
can’t do those things wher^ you live— ah ! where is that ? Nay, don’t tell 
me, for I now recollect. But come Mr. Augustus, help yourself to a glass 
of beer. Mary ! don’t be thrusting your fingers into your nostrils. But 
as I was saying just now, we commenced our washing. 1 thought wc 
should have done before you came, for I know that you, fashionables of 
the town, never move before twelve. But we lost some time in getting 
things together, and were just getting through when we heard the noise 
occasioned by your arrival.” 

“ Well,” thought Aiiguetus, “ she is a greater talker than her good man. 

1 have half a mind to tell her that’s quite enough for the presoit.” 

“ Come, Mary, don’t be picking your cars with that large pin. That’s a 
very bad habit, you have learnt, I cannot say where.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Timms, “you forget how you hurt yourself witli using 
a match slick for the purpose. That’s a worse habit still. But mamma, 
you are drinking beer as if the Doctor didn’t tell you that it made you 
bilious !” 

“ Beer is forbid to your papa also, c?iatterbo.\ ! Yet that did not prevent 
our l)i*ing obliged to lake him to his bed last night. He is a funny man, 
my husband. lie will not let us speak, he will not let us drink ; and ho 
is tlw whole day employed in drinking and jabbering.” 

To be at.leisure to take another glass without exposing herself to the 
prying eyes of Miss, she sent her daughter to look after the fineries which 
formed the object of their morning’s amusement. 

“ How do you like my daughter, Mr. Augustus ? Is she not a fine girl. 
Ah, she is as careful as her father, and as a good a housewife as her mother. 
We had some thoughts of marrying her to our nephew Robert, but he is 
fond of drinking a little too much, and is be.sides not worth a pice, and 
Mr. Tinjms is determined — ” 

“ That’s quite enough for the present,” said Mr. Timms, abruptly en- 
tering the hall. “ Where is Mary ?” 

“Mary is looking after the tippets and collars.” 

“ Very good, you had better look after the turnips and cabbages. The 
stuffing of the goose is not yet ready. Come, we must be active. It is 
nearly four, and you have to dress for dinner. I can’t say if you are like me, 
Mr. Augustus : I hatejto be slow about a thing. Since I left you, I have 
plucked a goose, pul aside the feathers, and dressed myself from top to loe. 
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While Miss Timms went after the tippets and collars, and Mrs. Timms 
was studying tlie stuffing, Mr. Timms showed his grounds to his visitors. 

“ You are surprised that my garden is not walled, and you Avould say 
that the boys about the place wifi eat up the fruits when they are in season, 
and indeed it is impossible to describe to you how much they do walk 
away with. But I’ll tell you what it is. There are no walls it is true ; 
but do you see that hedge ? and what do you think of it ? Though only 
a few inches just now, in six years they will be some eight feet high, and 
will effectually keep out ^he rogues from my garden. Come now, look 
at my radishes, I am sure the governor has none like them at his tables ; 
and if I could send them to the exhibition at the Town Hall, I feel confi- 
dent that I would astonish Ihe weak minds of the horticultural folk.” 

“You have a delightful garden !” 

“ I see you have a rclisli for horticulture. I shall run to take a look at 
the goose while it is roasting ; meantime amusd yourself with looking at 
the cabbages till dinner is ready.” 

While Mr. Timms went to survey the goose, Augustus gave vent to 
liis thoughts. 

“ Wc shall spend the day very prettily, I foresee. What a set of talkative, 
tippling, wearisome people we have lighted upon. But 1 shall serve thorn 
a trick — I shall make both husband and wife drunk.” 

Dinner was served up — the soup, the goose, and its accompaniments. 
The conversation languished, for hunger was sharp and the goose tough. 
Mr. Timms drank sparingly because his wife had her eye upon him. Mrs. 
Timms was equally moderate, from a similar cause. The ncirhew had one 
eye blackened, but cast very expressive glances with the other at Miss 
Timms, upon whom they appeared not to be lost. 

The master and mistress of the house soon threw off their mutual con- 
straint. The few glasses of Allsopp’s they had taken, inspired them willi 
sufficient hardihood to venture boldly on larger potations. The Timms 
family, including the nephew and the heiress, came soon to be in the con- 
dition expressively termed hdf seas over, 

“It is time,” said Mr. Timms with great judgment, while striving to 
conceal the effects of the beer on his voluble tongue, “ it is time to speak 
of business. Mrs, Mowbray, what do you intend giving the young man on 
his marriage ?” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Timms,” said the worthy dame thus called upon, 
“ I mean no offence, but it was not I who proposed Augustus for Mary; 
on the contrary, it was you who proposed Mary for Augustus : so it is for 
you to say what your intentions are.” 

“ Enough for the present, I beg pardon, you never speak too much. 

I shall do what you wish,, But let us have something to drink. We shall 
die of thirst, all of us. Ah ! in giving my daughter in marriage, I shall 
furnish the house for her ; but her husband must buy her a toilet-glass, for 
she has none, and a few other knickrknacks.” 

“ Furnishing the bouse is mot enough, Mr. Timms. But come to the 
point, the ready money* What ‘sum do you intend as Mary’s dowry ?” 

“ I am a man of my word, I have promised Mary, that on her wedding 
day I shall get her a landaulet and pair from Huqter’s to go to church in. 

I have promised her that, and I shall not fail. After that, I do not see how 
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any lurthor demands can be made on me, though my liberality is very well 
known. But you don’t drink, Mrs. Mowbray. I am not more niggard oi\ 
my beer tlian I am of my money. And Mrs. Timms, pray produce Ihc 
cherry brandy. We must kill the fatted calf when wo many our child. 
The goose was rather tough, I think.” 

Mrs. Timms brought the cherry brandy from the cupboard, but, in plac- 
ing it on the table, said : 

“ Timms, you know, the doctor has forbid your taking cherry brandy.” 

“ That’s quite enough for the pregent.” 

“ The cherry brandy?” 

“ No, but your words. Come Mrs. Mowbray, let me fill your glass for 
you, and then we shall resume the subject of our discourse.” 

The cherry brandy rapidly disappeared, and Mr. Timms made a swift 
ascent to the region of vapors. 

“ I shall not be sorry to nave my daughter married — aye, and my wife 
too, if any one will have her — I would then be single again and go to the 
wars. Forward! charge! Soldiers, forty centuries — the pyramids! Ah, 

I must go fetch another bottle !” 

Mr. Timms made an efibrt to rise, but he sunk gently under the table, 
where he slept profoundly . 

Mrs. Timms, like a woman used to such accidents, got up, not without 
some difficulty, and put a pillow under the head of her husband. 

“ This is the way he gets on three days in the week. He must needs 
drink, although he is upset by a gloss of wine and water. It is well there 
is a mistress in the house. Mary, Robert, the tippets and collars must be 
looked after. Meanwhile I will speak about this affair with Mrs. Mowbray, 
and to better purpose than that drunkard, I hope.” 

Robert and Mary were out of sight ; and a few moments after, A iigustus, 
who began to feel rather queer, also left the hall. He lighted his cigar, 
and set about philosophically to smqjce in the moonlight. Thought 
he, “ I must pay ofi^ these people for the tiresome evening I have 
passed.” 

But Augustus’s attention was fixed by a light which ho observed in the 
bathing room, on approaching which he saw, through the narrow aperftire 
Robert and Mary, his intended, sitting together, with their arms interlaced, 
and indicating the utmost intimacy. 

“ A nice marriage my mother has been meditating for me— but I shall 
be even with you, young folk.” 

So saying, he kicked open the door of the bathing room and completely 
disconcerted the loving pair. 

They screamed together, and Robert took up a piece of wood to attack 
the indiscreet visitor with. A kick upon the belly threw the poor wretch 
backward into the bathing tub, which quite cowed the pair. 

On re-entering the hall, Augustus heard Mrs. Timms say to his' mother : 

“ No, we con give no ready-money: we are not going to ruin ourselves 
to marry our daughter. I shall keep her.” 

‘‘ You will da better,” cried Augustus, “ to marry her as soon as possi- 
ble to your nephew, or they will not wait for your consent.” 

“ What, do you mean io insinuate— Timms,” said she, addressing her 
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husband under the table, “ hero’s this fellow insulting the honor of your 
. family.*’ 

“ That’s quite enough for the present— don’t disturb me.’* 

ilESEABCHES IX AXOTilEli QUAKTEU. 

Notwithstanding tlio signal failure of her late attempt, Mrs. Mowbray 
was still set on her project of giving her son a wife. 

The next Sunday, accordingly, du^ preparations were made for a visit 
to Mr. Cornish, a retired apothecary, who lived at ease at his villa, 
at Pulta. . 

Mr. Cornish was on the wrong side of fifty, a good easy man, who had 
retired fro^i active duties as soon as the rules of the service assured him 
a pension, which, with the savings and winjifalls of a life not without 
adventures, made him passing rich. 

Although habituated to an idle sort of life when in public employ, he 
was afraid that the number of hours which Providence every day places 
at the disposal of men, would be too much for him. He, therefore 
created employment for himself. He reared turkeys, fattened fowls, 
purged himself every now and then, and was ready to take a hand at 
cards. These were his ordinary means of killing time. But the worthy 
.Cornish went beyond these: he had inoculated himself with a passion 
for shooting wild ducks, purely by way of occupation for his idle hours. 

' Turkeys, fowls, and Seidlitz powders, were calculated to make the 
ex-apothecary’s time hang less heavy on him ; but a passion absorbs 
and carries away a man, and makes entire days appear less 'than minutes. 
Cornisli was certain of not dying of enmi 

For five years he had overrun the country around Pulta. Nothing 
could stop him in the midst of his I'cscarches. He let the rain fall on him 
and the storm blow on him witli ^ji^eroic calmness. *He had often endan- 
gered hie limbs by falling into snares intended for jackalls and polecats, 
and other destroyers of poultry ; but nothing could deter the great soul 
of Cornish. 

Mrs. Cornish, his wife, was a gentle but enormously fat creature, who 
managed her house diligently, loved her daughter extremely, and respected 
her husband supremely even to his passion for shooting wild ducks. 
But unfortunately she had a fixed idea which five years’ experience did 
nothing to shake. Though she had lived there for such a time, during 
which the country around her was immovable and still, and nothing 
whatever occurred to favor her idea, she fancied every moment that the 
powder in the magazine was about to explode and to toss up in the air 
Pulta, its houses and inhabitants. 

This terror appeared very natural to Cornish for the first six montlis of 
his residence at Pulta; and as, at that time, his passion for wild ducks 
had not attained its height, he x^red his wife the choice of living at some 
other secluded spot. But with the inconsistency of her sex, Mrs. Coi nish, 
who never trod the ground without fear and trembling, obstinately refused 
to change her habitation. Cornish deckred it was nothing else but d 
species of monomania; and that the freqiuint alarms she felt would 
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have a (cudoncy to excite the circulation of the hlood in her, and prevent • 
her from fceliii" the dullness incident to a retired mode of livinj^. 

If tile wind happened to bring a roll of drums vi\i(ily to her oars, or if 
a carriage happened to rattle by louder than usual, if a servant upset a 
• hair or let fall a plate, or if Mr. Cornish, who was liable to frc(picnt colds 
from continually scouring the fields and the woods, sneezed a little too 
loud, it was enough to make Mrs. Cornish jump up with the cry of“ there 
we go ! there we go ! ” 

Twenty times a day were such scenes •f tejror acted. The splendid 
health w’hich she enjoyed was not tiffected in the least. Her friends and 
acquaintances at last concurred in the opinion of her husband, that her 
terrors were necessary to the play, of the blood and the organs of the 
enormous Mrs. Cornish. So they let her tremble and shriek without ' 
gh ing themselves any concern, or asked her for a pinch of snuff, which 
she distributed with grea^good nature. 

Laura, the heiress of the house, was a good looking, well made girl. 
She had been brought up at one of the fashionable schools of the town, and 
had left it a year ago after having acquired all the fashionable accomplisli- 
meiits. It is not for me to say what she had actually learnt ; but it is un- 
deniable that she well kncAv that love was a chimera, and that the best 
man for a husband was be who had the weightiest purse. The illusions com- 
mon to girls of her age did not blind her ; she had no faith in syrnpathy 
and feeling ; she cared nothing for sentiment but only for a handsome in- 
come. She envied the happiness of those of her school-matefe who had been 
married to rich merchants, officers of distinction, or civil servants ; but she 
knew that princes and young lords who married poor girls were out* of 
date. The prospect she had formed for herself was to unite herself to .soma 
person whom she could inspire with the ambition of growing rich and 
thereby acquiring a position in society. She murmured at heart against 
the indolence of her father, which had induced him to retire upon a compe- 
Icncc when ho might have amassed fortune. ' 

Except for this weighty cause of discontentment, Laura did not detest 
her parents ; she did not even despise them except moderately, and was in 
that respect quite a pattern. 

The Cornish family were together in the hall when Mrs. Mowbray and 
her son alighted at the door. Laura took a hasty glance at the young man, 
and notwithstanding her diplomatic habit of hiding her impressions, she 
could not help expressing to her parents her satisfaction at his line 
appearance.- 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Cornish, in reply, “ I think there must be some wild 
ducks now at the river’s side.” 

Mrs, Cornish added; looking at her slippers, “ I think I feel the ground 
shaking.” 

The entry of the visitors had, however, the effect of rousing botli 
husband and wife from their pre-occupation. They received the party 
with the usual compliments, and Augustus, observing the comfortable 
appearance of the interior of the house, and especially the fine figure of 
the heiress, coiUd not but contrast both with the scene of his recent 
adventures. * • 

“Ah! Mr. Augustus, I have seen you before, but never remarked before? 
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. as I do now, your' fine soldier-like ^appearance. WIicii I say soldier-like, 
you will understand that ! have been a great deal accustomed to see the 
military, and even here they are not far off from us.** 

While Augustus acknowledged the compliment with a bow, Mrs. 
Cornish exclaimed : — 

How provoking it is to hear you constantly speaking of the military 
and the artillery. . I can’t say if you are like me, Mrs. Mowbray, but 1 
am much afraid of gunpowder, which you will not wonder at considering 
the peril we arc in here of being some day blown up with the powder 
^ magazine. But as this is R fine day, Cotrnish, suppose we take our visitors 
to walk in the fields.” 

A good idea,” said Mr. Cornish, darting at his duck gun. We shall 
go out as far as the Major’s — that will give us a good appetite for dinner.” 

“ Is not that near the powder magazine ? ” asked Mrs. Cornish. 

At least half a mile off,” said the lover of wi^d ducks. 

“ Come then, let us be moving.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cornish and Mrs. Mowbray walked togothor, talking of 
business, so as to give the young people an opportunity fur a tctc-a- 
tete. 

“ You are come to propose for me !” 

Yes, Miss, if I am so happy as to entertain the hope that my humble 
homage 

O leave alone those sentimental things, and let us talk like reasonable, 

, people. You know the march of intellect — ” 

. Ah, yes, the march of intellect ! I am quite of your opinion Miss, 
and shall be happy to place our affairs on the footing of reason.” 

“ What is your character, so far as you have observed its develope- 
ment ?** 

“ Why miss, to be candid, I know nothing of any elopement at all.** 

, “ I shall not be very particular on that score, as I am very tolerant. 

I love philosophy above all things.’* 

*“ You will, no doubt excuse my weakness, miss.” 

“ Be easy in that respect. You see how ridiculous my father and mo- 
ther make themselves. I have an uncle, too, Mr. Benbow, the brother of 
my mother. He is a grea); brute, but as 1 have great expectations from 
him, we must manage not to disjfiease Tiim. I have a little monster of a 
nephew, another Benbow, whom we must also speak fair. We may ex- 
pect to see him at dinner” 

Augustus, though he felt a nsing disgust at the precocious worldliness 
and want of feeling of the otherwise lovely girl, resolved to humour her, and 
acordingly promised to be avaricious, to guard against the influence of 
feelings, and to have no love but for worldly goeds. Miss Cornish was 
delighted to see him promise to become all she wished. 

The walk was perfectly agreeable. Mr. Cornish fluttered some wild 
ducks, and Mrs. Cornish heim no nois^ which could lead her to look for an 
explosion. — Mrs. Mowbray flattered herself that her son would be quite 
^en up with the charms of Miss Cornish. Laura was occupied \vith 
projects for realising a spleridid fortune. Augustus alone gave himself up 
to me enjoyment of the calm scenes of nature before jbim. 

He was interrupted in his contemplations by the formal announcement 
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made by Mr. Cornish that it was Jive o clock, and that they shonUl reliirn 
fo the house if they wished not to spoil tlicir dinner. 

“ Let us make haste,” said Mrs. Cornish, “ for I expect my nephew ; 
and if lie is alone in the house he will break some of the furniture to a 
certainty. That is a provokingly mischievous boy ; I have not seen one 
like him.” 

On returning home, it was found that the nephew had arrived half an 
hour previously, and had broken nothing more than two panes of glass and 
the backbone of the cat. ^ 

As soon as he perceived the faifiily,he came running up to them, crying* 
“ Oho, Oho, I am come to dine with you. If you don’t give me something 
nice, I shall break your plates.” 

“ There,” said Laura to Agustus, “ is the young jackal whom you must 
caress.” 

“ That will not be casy^” replied Agustus, as he grasped the top of the 
canc be held in his hand. 

“ Aunt, 1 have done a funny thing, I have broken the back of your 
cat.” 

“ You mischief,” said Mrs. Cornish, exasperated,” don’t you know that 
llicy who use the sword, will perish by the sword ?” 

"* Sword, aunt ? I had no sword, but only a thick club. — But^ uncle 
Cornish, do you know one thing ?” 

“ No, my dear what is it ?” 

“ My uncle Benhow says that you are an old goose. He says too, "that 
my aunt is very foolish to think that she will be blown up with the powder 
magazine, because there never can be enough of powder to blow up such 
an elephant of a woman.” 

“ My brother is fond of raising a laugh,” said Mrs. Cornish in the vain 
hope of concealing Ixer embarrassment. 

Dinner was ready, and the party prepared to sit. While they were ar- 
ranging the distribution of the company, young Beiibow slipped under the 
cushion of the arm chair of his aunt a blown bladder which he had brought 
with him. 

The good lady when fatigued by walking, and a very little exertion 
put her out of breath, was accustomed to throw herself upon her favorite 
scat. She did not fail to do so on her retdirn from the walk, and her im*. 
mensc weight drove the air out of ttie bladder with a tremendous noise. 
The detonation was such that it threw every body into amazement. 

Mr. Cornish, who despised the monomania of his wife, was deceived 
by the explosion, and sprung up from his seat crying, - “ The magazine 
is blown up ! We are lost f” 

Mrst Cornish uttered a cry, which can be easily likened to nothing, and 
leaped up with the agility of a body composed of Indian rubber. She 
ran to the window exclaiming— “We are at least five miles in the air. 
Mercy ! mercy !— But it is singular— the place has not become topsy tur- 
vey at all ! There is that man too beating his wife with his usual 
coolness !” 

She turned again towards the table, and saw the company quietly hand- 
ling their knives and forks. 

“ Ah ! what, is nothing the matter ? Atid the explosion ?— ” 
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“ Has been produced by your scat, my ^^ood lady,” replied Mrs. Mow- 
bray. 

“ It is you alone wlio bellowed and bounded ; the IViijhtrul noise has 
proceeded from you.” 

“ Dear me, Cornish ! would you have the company suppose that — that 1 
— But you know my habits too well — and you know — ” 

Well, well,” said little Benbow, “ a deal of fuss about nothing but a 
blown bladder.” 

“ What is that you sjjy, you little imp r” exploded Mr. Cornish, 
seizing an ear of his nephew who sat bj^him. 

“ Oh, oh ! if you hurt me, I will tell my uncle, and then-— Ho ho ! what 
fun ! I put a bldwn bladder under my aunt, who is always in dread of 
explosions— and then whiz ! phiz ! puff! Oh, how funny ! But give 
me some soup, uncle, without carrots.” 

“ Laura,” said Mrs. Cornish, “ I should be vi^ry glad if your pupa sold 
off a part of his property to give you ready money at your marriage. W^e 
might be put to a little inconvenience by it, but we would not then b(.‘ 
obliged to endure a ferocious beast — I sliould rather say two ferocious 
beasts, for my brother is at full length what this young tiger is in ininia> 
turc. Your dowry will cost us dear.” 

And I cannot return aught but u barren gratitude,” said Laura, willi 
a demure face. 

“ That’s a dear girl,” said Mrs. Cornish tenderly. 

Faith,” thought Augustus to himself, reflecting on the hypocritical 
reply of Augusta to her mother, ** I had rather marry the father and mother 
than this young and pretty serpent. Weaknesses are less disgusting than 
vices.” 

The company did justice to their excellent dinner, well served up, which 
gave evidence of the care of a housewife, who knew how to conduct her 
house and manage her servants, when'she forgot the powder magazine. 

Young Benbow ate like a starved ‘beast. He wanted every thing, and 
Laura supplied all his wants with the utmost kindness. 

“ You are the only good soul in this place,” said he. “ Were I older, 
I wo.uld marry you myself. Is this gentleman come to marry you r 1 
don’t like his looks. Besides he is a sectioner, a low fellow !” 

Augustus resolved not to leave the youngster without giving him liis 
dose. 

In the evening, Mr. Benbow, the man from whom Miss Cornish enter- 
tained great expectations, came in reeling through the effect of his potations 
of the day. He seemed to take a particular exception to the a^^pearnnee 
of Mrs. Mowbray and thought proper to insult her. A box on the ear 
from Augustus was the consequence. 

Mr. Benbow raised his arm like a Hercules, and levelled a blow at Augustus 
that would have knocked down an ox. Augustus was too well skilled in 
the science to permit the blow to light on him, and at the same time, 
attacked his adversary with such good will as to throw him on his back. 

Benbow, furious with rage, rose up slowly, and again attacked 
Augustus. But two or three blows on the stomach put him out of wind, 
and a few others on the face rendered that feature of his countenance un- 
dislinguishablc. 
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“ Wrotcli,’’ said llic victim, wiping with liis handkncliiof (he blood 
which flowed IVom his nose, “ you hope to niiur\- iny niece — you — that 
you shall not, you villain I*’ 

Although bruised, IVom head to foot, the brother of the amiable Mrs. 
Cornish made another step, seemingly disposed to renew the combat. 
But Augustus did not wish to be the death of the sinner, and cont(jnted 
himself with taking young Benbow in his arms and throwing the nephew at 
the head of the uncle. This novel species of projectile overthrew the 
colossus. ^ 

“ How dire you, Mr. Augustus,” said Mrs. Cornish, “ thus maltreat 
ray brother ?” 

“ Is it possible,’* said Mr. Cornish, “ that you would venture to spill 
the blood of one of the family ?*’ 

“ Could I have supposed,” cried Miss Cornish in a piercing tone, “ that 
you \vould be such a wretch as to raise your hand against a man whom T 
respect, and whom T love so tenderly ?” 

“ Miss, it is quite odious to witness so much hypocrisy in a girl ol‘ 
eighteen : yes, it is I who have treated your uncle thus — but lie has received 
what he deserves.” 

“ You arc a wretch — a b(!ast — an infiimous creature !” 

“ Miss, this indignation gives a fine colour to your checks, and makes 
you look still prettier. But have a care. People will think you have 
been very ill-bred, and will make game of you.” 

What more passed bctweecu the enraged whimsical family and Augus- 
tus and his mother, I shall not undertake to rehearse. But the icsult of 
the two enterprises of Mrs Mowbray to secure a wife for her son, was not 
so cncourageing as to lead her to renew them immediately. 


sonVet. 


On ! breathe no more that soul entrancing aii, 

To one whose heart no longer owns its spell, 

Though sweetly on the breeze its nnmbcrs swell. 

To me it only speaks of “ cold despair 
I once had heard it aye, from “ lips as fair 
Stealing o’er hill and listening forest lone. 

When silence rested on the fragrant air, 

^ Disturbed by nought save zephyrs fitful moan, 

That time is gone, — and I am all alone, 

A weary traveller o’er life’s weary way, 

Then hush ! oh ! hush, that sweet yet mouniful lone, 
Nor wake my early visions with thy lay j — 

Nay silent be,— or else the truth will but 

I like not songji when troubled with the gowiV. 


Amck. 
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A Brituh Juiijman. 


A BRITISH JURYMAN. 

The following case appears to the writer redolent of the kind of intei est 
which enchains the attention of the reader, and hence sonic remarks arc 
ventured to evolve its hidden beauties: 

'' At the Gloucester adjourned sessions, last week, a girl, named Adam, w'as tried for 
stealing a pint of brandy, a bottle, and other articles, the property of her master, and 
was acquitted. After the verdict was given, the prosecutor began collecting his pro- 
, perty together, and missed ttfe bottle of brandy ; search was made for it, when some one 
present said he saw one of the jury drinking the brandy. Counsel for the prosecution 
stated that fact, and applied to have it restored to the prosecutor, The chairman said 
to the jury: Is that true, GentSemen ? I hope you a^re not gAUy of such conduct!” 
notwithstanding which another of the jury put the bottle to his mouth, and swallowed 
the remainder of the brandy—nearly a quarter of a pint. The chairman said such 
conduct was extremely disgraceful.**— JIwoW. 

Tlie chairman who denounced the conduct Ifereiri presented as extremely 
disgraceful, shewed as much ignorance of the liberties of a jury as injustice 
to their claims. Here is Adam endeavouring to fasten on a poor girl the 
theft of BRANDY. The charge is preposterous, as Adam had no right to 
prosecute for any liquid stronger than his own ale ; and this probably led 
to the acquittal of the girl. Hence no doubt it formed a question of some 
importance, whether the prosecutor should be allowed to go scot-free with 
his bottle of brandy. If so, he might alight upon some other poor girl, 
and thus lead to the enactment of a similar farce. To save the lime of 
the worthy chairman, who was perhaps improperly kept from his dinner and 
to prevent the wear and tear of counsels' gowns, who are proverbially aversij 
to this kind of job, the jury laudably removed the bone of contention. 
Now a removal is no removal unless it is effectual and beyond the chances 
of retrieval. Hence it was sent to that bourne — the belly — from which no 
traveller returns. Properly to remoyc an apple of discord is to put it to 
the mouth— to submit it to the ma^icatorials for the due process of grind- 
ing, and to gulp it down to regions where neither hope nor dragging nets 
ever reach. Here then we see the peculiar propriety of one juror in a 
quiet way extending his hand to the bottle— another taking a gentle swig, 
and the third to shew the independence of a British Jury, swallowing the 
remainder, while the unjust ..remonstrance of the chairman is ringing 
in his car the accents of indignation. If there is any hmtm in our criminal 
jurisprudence, it will be found in the impunity of prosecutors when Ihcir 
charges have been triumphantly disproved. Is a man unblushingly to 
bring into court, a blushing girl charged with the theft of a bottle of 
brandy— and when that charge is thrown over board ; is he to walk out 
unblushingly with all his blusMng honors thick upon him — to wit the 
bottle of brandy ? And all the while the juror parched and dry from a grave 
deliberation over the case ? Forbid it justice ! What more natural than to 
denude and dispossesB the false prosecutor of the spoil and make it on 
escheat to the Queen. She is by law declared entitled to all men's shoon” 
\who die minus Kith or Kin, and surely she must by an analogy of argu- 
ment keep the spoils of the prosecutor who is wrecked in the high seas of 
the law. Jurymen in the last case form her legitimate representatives. As 
the Queen is the fountain and the jury the medium through which justice 
streams to the lieges ; all that the sovereign is entitled to by escheat must 
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Ijy a parly of reason roll hack through the same inotlium. Ilcnco the 
brandy in going down the gullet of the jurors found its legitimate channel ; 
and the attempt on the part of the chairman to divert the flow was any 
thing but dignified. Conceive the delicacy of the gentleman who fmt 
boned the bottle. Not a word to denote its whereabouts, until perhaps 
the flushed face and the pleasant effluvia presented some trace. The 
cliairman (for whose conduct there is ample apology, inasmuch as he was 
equally with the jurymen) could not endure the idea of the precedence 
thus taken of him in the swig. Is it ti-ue gentleman ?” he interogates, 
“ I hope you arc not guilty of suth conduct.’^ “ Why not,” was the 
whisper of the jury, “ think that *ero cove wants his dose?” The writer is cre- 
dibly informed, although the fact docs not appear on the report, that one hu- 
morous gentleman so impressed with the chairman’s idea of wetting his own 
whistle, with the “ rest and remainder” of the alcohol, that he significantly 
placed the end of his thum% on his nose and twirled his remaining digits 
in down right snookishness — whispering at the same time something to the 
tune of, “ don’t you wish you may get it.” To prevent, however, that 
same wish being carried into effect, another gentleman, with the laudable 
object of putting an end to this unseemly, ungi-aceful strife, puts the 
bottle to his mouth and by one good pull drains the remaining quarter of 
a pint, no mean proof of the capabilities of a Gloucester Juror, In con- 
cluding this article, the writer would notify to those whom it may concern, 
that at the next sessions there is to be a trial for the theft of a three dozen 
case of claret ; and as conviction is not expected from some defect in the 
prosecutor’s case, our jurors had better try to get on the list — for the 
fortunate twelve are sure to come off with three bottles a piece, if they 
have in the smallest degree, the gumption ^ richly displayed by the Glou- 
cester Gentlemen. 


LINISg, 

Written on the Marriage of my young friend Miss B— 


1 BRING no gem to deck thy hair, 

No costly trinket, jewel rare*, 

As parting gifts— but, Sojjhy dear, 

1 wish thee well. 

Whilst others may with tokens bright, 
Congratulate the blushing bride ; 

1 offer thee the widow’s mite — 

Affection’s kiss. 

This take— it may prove more sincere, 

Than many tokens rich and rare, 

Which thou sometimes with pride may’st wear. 

1 wish thee well. 

* Qo, enter life, and with thee bear 
The widow’s kiss-^the widow’s pray*!* ; 

Go— and remember S<mhy dear, 

• i wish thee well. 


II. B. 





A KRAGMENT. 


1 . 

J)kscknd, gay offspring of immortal Jove— • 

(lly tlie bye let me here be understood ; 

Eor some may lliink and argufy and prove 
That 1 anj trifling, ♦ ♦ * * 

But I xleclarc by all the Stars above, 

That they wilhvrong me jgreatly if they should 
Attempt to cast io foul an imputation, 

Upon my stainless Christian reputation. 

n. 

By Jove 1 mean no other than the Sire 
Of the' Mouses— jthe nine melodious dames, 

In whose bosoms glows the etherial Arc 
, From which each rhymer draws his sparks and flames 
His dart and bleeding heart and tuneless lyre, 

Like G. C. D. and T. B. L. two names 
That have eclipsed a Byron, Moore, and Scott, 

And are not likely to be soon forgot,) 

111 . 

Descend gay offspring of Immortal Jove— 

Tlie Muse of Laughter and of merriment, 

Who hates each shady bower and silent grove, 

All doleful poets and their sentiment. 

Thalia come ! in Eastern climes to rove 
Forsake for once the western continent, 

And oh ! I prithee bri^with thee along 
The soul of Swift the king of comic song. 

IV. 

I want no hero of chivalrous Spain 
To stab our vita]s with Toledo knives ; 

Nor yet a gallant of young Charles’s reign 
To fright the husbands and to steal their wives ; 

I want a sighing sentimental swain, 

Who mopes in silence while his rival thrives; 

And takes away from him his beauteous prize— 

His lov’d Amanda with the radiant eyes. 


1 never was a sentimental fellow, 

And please the stars I never shall be so ; 

I always like to be a Httie meUow, 

And love my friend and battle with my foe j * 
And hear the auleet voice of sweet Miss Bellow, 

And kiss her rival Isabella Poe : 

Now this is life and jollity and fun, a 

And the most glorious thing beneath the glorious sun. 



A Frayimnl. 




Why hIiouU our life, ^vhichiii a pouding vapoui, 

Be made a burthen hard for us to bear! 

AVhy should our life, which is a glimmering taper, 

Be quenched in tears of sorrow and despair ! 

And wny not rather drink and sing and caper 
About the world without a thought or care ? 

For man, like worms must crawl awhile— and then 
Be crushed to dust and ashes ne’er rise again. 

VIT. 

’Twas in the merry month of May— when sky 
And earth and ocean all look beautiful ; 

When the piii'ch’d earth is cool'd from showers on liigli, 
And boys and girls trip merrily to school ; 

When nature unfolds her thousand charms— (1 
Fear kind reader I needs must rhyme with Bulbul) 
And the sweet warblers mount the air to sing 
A joyous welcome to the blushing spring. 

VIIT. 

The sun had sunk beneath the western shore 
Of Gunga’a sacred stream— and the bright moon 
Bent her silver horn and began to pour 
A flood of light that made the night a noon : 

Oh ! such a night was never ^cen before 
Since first her beams she threw the eartli upon ; 

All lovely sights whcrce'ryou turn your eyes, 

Or on the earth or on argent skies. 

h. 

And here perhaps the reader may desire 
To have some hnowlcd^ of a moon light night 
In Ind— or some dull crific may require 
A full description of so sweet a sight ; 

Reader and critic much as ye aspire 
To wisdom, 1 must dissappoint ye quite : 

This is true freedom when a poet strikes 
His golden harp— he doth wiiich way he likes. 


X. 

Up rose the moon all beautiful and cold, 

Like some fair virgin with a heart of stone ; 

And all the stars were lovely to behold, 

Like maids of honor round Victoria’s throne— 
To whom rd be as loyal as to gold, 

Gold, without wliich nor friend nor kin wc own- 
Sweet be thy life on earth and long thy reign, 

And when thou diest return to life again. 

II.— NO. vir. 
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XI, 

But to iny tale. The night shone as the day, 

And many a mai^n and young men were seen 
Strolling along the dirty — dusty way 
All arm in arm ** beneath the orb serene” ; 

And talked of love and pangs of long delay, 

And other things that lovers pass between; 

Of which the Muse will sing some moments after. 

And make you<weep or ticklejou with laughter 

XU. 

ft 

Far from the noisy thi*ong — within a square 
Wliose iron sides the purest liquid bound ; 

There walk’d a lovely and a loving pair. 

Without a word engag’d in thought profound 
The nymph I need not say was young and fair. 
Array'd in robes that trail’d along the ground. 

Sweet was her face and sweet her balmy breath, 

And eke her eyes whose single glance was death. 

XIIT. 

Her partner was a youth of browner hue 
And wore a serious^ever thoughtful face, 

And signs of grief were stamped upon his brow, 

Which care had made his lasting dwelling place ; 

He seem’d a hermit who had vow’d a vow 
To shun the world and all the human race ; 

But having seen one flower therein — his heart, 

From her dear presence, kii^w not how to part. 

• xi^. 

And suddenly he rais’d his eyes above 
And view’d the silver^lamps suspended there, 

And thought how vain their feeble light would prove 
When shone the day god — through the fields of air ■ 
And thus is seen the history of Love, 

When we with gold the generous flame compare : 
As fade the stars before morning light ; 

So fadethlove — when glitters gold in wght.— 

XV. 

Amanda”! listt thylover speaks, attend— 

And let my words sink deep within ^y breast; 
Thou knowest on earth I have no livii^ mend — 

No kindred blood — no home where 1 can rest-^” 
The gloomy youth ontlree depend 

My weal or woe in ufe^theii make me blest, 

And from thy heart aU other loves expel, 

And constant be to one who loves thee well. 
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XVI, 

Oh ! were 1 monarch of this spacious ball ; 

Were all its glories at my solo command ; 

Its mines of diamond, silver, gold, and all 
The wealth and power we see in every land ; * 
I^d give them thee— who hold, my heart in thrall 
In sweet reguerdon for diy iairy hand : . 

1 ask no more — he witness Heaven above 
But truth and faith for true and faithful love. 


hmr 181 J. 


OlIUNDOO LAL, LATE MINISTER OF HIS HIGHNESS THE 
NIZAM OF HYDERABAD, OR THE SOOBAH OF THE 
DECCAN. 

Sometimes ago, it was staled in the columns of one of tlic daily news- 
papers, that Chundoo Lai, the late minister of the Nizam of the Deccan, 
had been just deprived of his high office ; or, in other words, but which 
amounts to the same thing, that he had been compelled to tender his resig- 
nalion of it. From my knowledge of the man acquired by a residence at 
Hyderabad for a number of years, I can well say, that this event, though 
unlookcd for, must have been beneficial to the people and country 
at largo : for his administration was characterized by any thing but 
mildness, justice and humanity to the thousands, over whom lie ruled with 
a rod of iron. He was tyrannical and rapacious, and his reign, not a short 
but long one, was distinguished by terror, oppression, and cruelty. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks on his official character, for in 
private life Chundoo Lai was a very different person, I am con- 
strained to admit that he was an extraordinary man. By the display of 
no common abilities, he rose from an inferior grade to the highest post, 
to which a subject can legitimately attfdn.* When Meet Alum, his pre- 
decessor died, and Mahputram was driven from his highness’s territories, 
the choice of a successor was lefl, agreeably to stipulation, to the Nizam. 
1 say the selection of a new minister to supply the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of one, and the expulsion of another, was left to the Nizam, 
but it was a nominal privilege only, for the exercise of it was neutralized by 
the interference of British authority. The stipulation alluded to amounted 
to this,*tliat if the reigning prince fixed upon any particular individual to 
fill the vacancy croat^ by whatever circumstance, but whose influence 
was suspected to be at all hostile to the* interests of the British Govern- 
ment, and friendly to. those of his own, the former claimed the right of 
appointing a sub-minister or coadjutor to the Premier, who would be per- 
mitted to be elected to the high dignity in question, only on the declared 
understanding that he should take no active share in the administration, 
whicti should be enirftsted entirely into the hands of his subordinata 
without controlment or responsibility. 
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The Nizam was at first doubtful on whom to fix his choice ; whcthci 
on Moonecr ool Moolk, or Chundoo Lai, for both were then competitors 
for the vacant post, because he was ignorant as to which of them was 
favored by the British Government through tlieir representative the Re- 
sident. But the instant he discovered that functionary’s predilection 
for Chundoo Lai, he hesitated no longer to express his preference of 
his rival, and accordingly the high honor was conferred on the latter. 
Had the Resident shewn a little tact, and pretended a partiality for 
Moonecr ool Moolk, he weuld have gaii\ed his point, for the Nizam would 
ill that case have immediately transferred his choice to Chundoo Lai. 
But the object of the British Government could not be thus easily 
ilcfciitcd, for according to the engagement already mentioned, the Nizam 
was obliged to yield his acquiescence in Chundoo Lai’s nomination to 
flic .office of underminister. It was, however^ stipulated that he should 
possess and exercise all the power and authority of a Premier, tlic shadow 
of which only was lodged in the hands of his principal, who llnis consent- 
cd to his own degradation, and became a mere automaton to hv, moved 
at the will and pleasure, perhaps caprice of his inferior in rardt and dignity 

Chundoo Lai, as observed above, owed his elevation entirely to British 
inlluencc. On the demise, after a long and painful disease, of Mcer 
Alum,, the late minister, Mahputram, a Maharatta by caste, was appointed 
to succeed him ; but the succession not meeting with the approbation ol‘ 
the British Government, he was forced to resign an olfice, which he had 
been permitted to fill but for a few weeks only ; and Moonecr ool Moolk 
ostensibly, but Chundoo Lai actually, was called to take Mahputrain’s 
place. The open insult ofi’ered to the last, who was a man of talent and 
spirit, was promptly resented by him. He levied a large and formidable 
body of troops, composed chiefly of his own countrymen, and overrun his 
late master’s territories, laying waste avery thing in his desolating career. 
His ravages were, however, soon ch^ed, and he was ultimately driven 
to seek refuge from pursuit in the dominions of the Pcishwa, where he 
found protection from further persecution. 

Chundoo Lai, previous to his deviation, held the situation of Pcskai*, 
and ill that capacity displayed considerable ability in the discharge 
of the duties appertaining to tit. It was in this very humble and 
subordinate office that he attracted the notice of the then Resi- 
dent, and gained his good will. The Nizam of the lime, who seldom 
meddled with state affairs, was utterly ignorant of the character or capabi- 
lities of his Peskar, of whom he literdly knew nothing except from report ; 
and it was not from caprice, or predilection for Mooneer ool Moolk, and dis- 
like to Chundoo Lai, that he fixed his choice on the former ; but he did so 
out of sheer opposition to the Bntish Government, who favored the preten- 
' sions of the latter. He cared for neither, and would as soon have selected 
Chundoo Lai to fill the vacant post' as Mponeer ool Moolk, had he suspected 
the latter io possess the confidence the Resident. That functionary for 
a while opposed the choice of tlie Nizam, but at length, worn out by the 
prince’s obstinacy, he consented to confirm the appointment to Mooneer ool 
Moolk on the condition mentioned before; to which the Nizam was con- 
strained to subscribe ; or the government would probably have been without 
a minister, and the country without administralion for an indefinite period. 
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Anarchy, and confusion, pillage, robbery, and plunduv would have been the 
consequence of such a state of things,— had not both parlies been luckily 
reconciled to each other by the gratification of their respective wishes. 
Had the Nizam been a man of even firmer nerves, his inflexibility would 
have secured no decided advantage to him ; for the British Government, 
being the stronger party, and possessing paramount influence over all 
the native powers, would have at last, carried their point and compelled 
the Nizam to yield to their dictation, or take the alternative, and that 
Avould have been one not at all to his liking. 

The appointment of two ministers^ the one as* principal, though only 
nomimiiially so, and the other as subordinate, was a most impolitic measure, 
which was attended with no possible benefit to the country ; but which, 
on the contrary, entailed a heavy and an unnecessary expense on it. Moonecr- 
ool-Moolk’s salaiy, according to common report, was fixed at a lac of ru- 
pees for doing nothing, but «nly waiting on the prince on public durbar 
days ; and it may he supposed that the services of his coadjutor, but who 
was, ill reality, the active and responsible agent, and in whose hands the 
whole revenues of the state were placed, could not, in justice to him, be 
estimated at any thing far below the above sum : so that, it may be ima- 
gined, more than a million of money was annually expended in support of 
an idle pageant in the person of the prime minister, and in not only grati- 
Jying the foolish whim of the Nizam, but also in humouring the equally 
senseless jealousy of his British ally. 

Moonccr-ool-Moolk was a person of no talents, and from the imbecility 
of bis character utterly incapable of directing llie administration. Per- 
liaps he was conscious of bis inferiority in ability to Chundoo Lai, and, 
therefore, felt the less hesitation in yielding bis acquiescence in the stipu - 
lation by which he was only nominally elevated to ll»c Premiership. 

Chundoo Lai, though infinitely superior to iiis principal in every 
respect, was far from being a populat man : on the contrary, he rendered 
liiraself an object of hatred to the confmunity, who, professing the Malio- 
niedan religion, were scandalized, as they imagined, by a man of a difler- 
ent creed ; — a creed which they held in contempt and abhorrence, — having 
been set over them. Neither was Mooneer ool Moolk popular ; but he 
belonged to the faith of the majority of the people, and that was sufficient 
for them. Three-fourths of the population of the Nizam’s country are 
Mahomedans, and were they not overawed by the British power, it is 
probable, they would never have quietly submitted to the infliction of the 
disgrace which they conceived was cast upon them by the preference 
shewn to a strangciv It is possible, they did manifest a feeling of dislike 
and exhibit symptoms of insubordination on Chundoo Lai's appoint- 
ment ; but that feeling must have been soon checked, and those symptoms 
repressed by a dread of the consequences of an avowed hostility and open 
out-break against hisnomination and authority. So far, however, from taking 
any steps to conquer the feelings of dislike entertained against him, 
and endeavouring to overcome their prejudices, or reconcile them to 
his government by aU fair and legitimate means within his reach ^ his 
acts and measures were calculated more to exasperate the animosity of 
the people, than conciliiate their good will. 

There is hardly a native state in India, the revenues of which have not 
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;^aadualiy declined by tlioir extravagant expenditure, eith’er to feed the 
cupidity of tlie minister, or by the maintenance of a large and useless 
public establishment. The Nizam’s country, from its elevated and 
advantageous situation, is naturally rich and fertile, and is, therefore, 
capable of yielding a far greater annual revenue than is actUfally realized,— 
on account of its being allowocl, for the most part, to run into waste and 
neglect. No encouragement is aiforded to agriculture, and in consequence 
the ryuts feel no disposition, and take no interest in bringing into 
cultivation larger tracts of land than what suffices to yield them a bare 
subsistence, and to cnabfc them to pay the government demand. 

That the territories of the .Soobah of the Deccan, were at the time, of 
which I am writing, and are*probably still, misgoverned is a fact that 
admits of no doubt. The administration of Chundoo Lai was always bad, 
and unpopular. All native states arc alike despotic and ill-governed. 
Indeed the very nature of their constitutions dees not allow of any other 
but a tyrannical form of Government, and if at any period of the history 
of Hindoostan, princes have been known to spring up, unlike the 
generality of their race, and to dispense justice in an even and impartial 
scale, they must be set aside as exceptions to the common rule, and con- 
sidcrotl as distinct from their species. It is the prerogative of the sove- 
reign to govern the state by the standard of his will, not in accordance with 
the principles of equity. His will is law, and where is the subject, who could 
have the boldness and hardihood to set this law at defiance. If such a person 
could be found, and should have the courage to come forward and assert 
his rights, his head would in all probability be made to answer for Jiis 
rashness. The prince is every thing, and the subject nothing ; the former 
is the substance, and the latter the shadow, which must follow the 
substance at a humble distance. He has no share in the Goverimient, 
and his life and property, his wife and children are all held at the 
disposal of his master. It is the dbty of the prince to govern, and only 
to govern, for his pleasure, without giving himself the trouble to reflect on 
what principles he ought to govern. He never gives himself a.moincnt’s 
concern in regard to his obligation to promote the welfare and happiness 
of the governed. 

During the administration of Chundoo Lai, countenanced and supported 
as he was by British influence, Che Nazim, owing either to natural indo- 
lence, or indiflerence, or perhaps, a consciousness of his own want of 
authority, had long ceased to take any interest in the government, which 
.was Ij^ft to the sole and entire administration of Chundoo Lai, and shuthim 
self up in his palace. Had he been a man of spirit and true independence 
of mind^ he would, in spite of the terrors of the British name, have assert- 
dd and maintained his commoQ rights and legitimate authority, rather 
than have consented to sink into inglorious ease, and become a tool in 
the hands of his minister. It has been stated, that though Moonoer ool 
Moolk, thechoseo of the Nbam, wm the prime minister, he was so only 
in appearance ; for he was not peimitted, under any circumstances, to 
interfere with the measures of his subordinate, or have any share in the 
administration which was entrusted solely to the guidance and direction of 
Chundoo Lai, who, in reality, possessed power superior even to that of the 
lawful sovereign himself. 
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Accoiiliiij^ to report, Mcer Alum made a very popular nuiuster, 
and discharged the arduous and responsible duties of his post witli credit 
to himself and benefit to the country. He was distinguished fiir his love 
of justice and humanity, gave a willing and ready car to public complaints, 
ami promptly redressed public i^ievancee. He lived respected for bis 
character, and died universally regretted. His successor Mooneer ool Moolk 
was an Individual of a different stamp; ignorant, proud, and bangbty ; 
and it wijs fortunate for the country that he possessed little or no power ; 
or he would have undoubtedly ruined it in a few years ; which, however, 
Chundoo Lai had nearly done, had tho evil not been arrested in time, by the 
interposition, in this instance at least, rightly exercised, by the British Go- 
vernment demanding his retirement from office. But Mooneer ool Moolk's 
want of authority was more than made up by tlie unrepressed tyranny of 
Chundoo Lai, whose oppressive measures were fast ruining the country, and 
driving the people into rebel! jon : they would, no doubt, have long ago 
risen up cn masso, and pulled the sub-minister down from Ins elevation, 
probably sacrified his life to their fury, had they not been restrained from 
proceeding fo extremities by the fear of the British Government. It was 
the assurance of support from this quarter that made Chundoo fearless of 
all consequences, and encouraged him to persist in his career of tyranny. 
He wasted the revenues of the state, and taxed the people to supply the 
deficiency. His habits were ruinously extravagant, not in reference to his 
own personal expcnces, for in tliis respect he was very strict ; but in the 
disbursenicnts of his Government. Whenever the revenues were found 
to be inadequate to meet the public expenditure, he had recourse to a 
number of expedients for raising fresh supplies. One of his schemes 
was to invite some zemindar, of whose wealth he took care to obtain 
correct information from his spies, to the court under the plea of procur- 
ing a title of honor to be conferred on him from the Nizam as a reivard 
for his loyalty and attachment to the Government, or showing some other 
mark of favor, and after he had *succe€dcd in enticing his unsuspecting 
victim to the city, the latter would be suddenly seized and placed in con- 
finement under some pretext. He would then cause a hint to be conveyed , 
to the prisoner that he might obtain his release by the presentation of 
a Nuszuratmti* the amount of which, regulated according to the reputed 
wealth of the party, would be mentioned, add it was never short of lacs. 
If the zemindar happened to be a prudent person, he did not hesitate 
to accept the terms and obtain his libmtion ; but if he proved refrac- 
tory, he would be told that, unless he cpnscntcd to these terms, he would 
he consigned to perpetual imprisonment, his zemindary taken from him, 
and all his hidden wealth confiscated to the govemmentr for his contumacy. 
A threat of this nature would generally bring the most refractory subject 
to his sen^s, and induce him to gratify the minister’s cupidity. 

It may be asked, why were such acts of tyranny suffered to be perpe- 
trated with impunity, and why the people submitted to them without re- 
sistance ; and it may be sufficient to reply, that no remedy was found 
capable of arresting the evil effectually : perhaps a disposition existed 

* A NuzzWt is a present, nqt a gift, offered hj on inferior to a superior ; while a gift 
is bestowed by the latter on the former. 
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J’or resifeting such tyranny ; but opposition would have been useless, where* 
not only the ability to offer it with success was wanting ; but which would 
have been promptly met, and completely put down by the interference of 
the British arm. It is true that the Nizam’s government was weak ; but its 
imbecility was made up by the strength of the British government, which had 
promised its aid in every case of necessity. Had a combination been form- 
ed by some of the most powerful and influential zemindars, to resist the in- 
creasing oppressions of the government, the latter, unaided by the British, 
could not, without difficulty, have been ablo successfully to oppose it.^ 
The disjposition for resistonce was nob wanting, and had, indeed, been of- 
ten manifested ; but it was a^ frequently put down by prompt and ener- 
getic measures, not, however wiihout the employment of the only effective 
corps in the Nizam’s Service, the Russell Brigade, which consisted of two 
thousand men, all of the Rajpoot Caste, and which was accoutred and armed 
like the Company’s Rogittienls, and officered ,jby drafts from the Britisli 
Service. The Nizam’s other troops composed for the most part of the 
lowest castes, Dhares and Chumars, and commanded by native chiefs, 
were totally incapable of contending with the refractory zemindars, by 
whom they were often and often defeated. 

I have given Ghundoo Lai credit for the possession of llic requisite talents 
for government ; but they were not of that ^fea]; and commanding nature, 
which distinguishes a statseman of first rate pretensions and abilities. 
As a proof of his* talents and fitness foi; * adminstratlon, it was said, that 
on occasions of emergency, he displaced sufficient tact and energy in 
overcoming the difficulty ; and it must be ^ acknpwledgeff that not unfre- 
quently he exhibited considerable ingenuity in extricating the govern- 
ment fram the perplexity and .disorder into Which, however, his own 
acts of oppression and injustice had plunged it. Butsudi expedients arc, 
after all, nothing more nor less than the ofikpring of native craft and 
cunning, not the result of sober reflVfCtion and political sagacity, destitute 
of that fertility of resource, firsnness* of resolution, and steadiness of 
purpose, which an able and experienced stateman ought to possess and 
bring to his aid on cveiy emergency. Chundw Lai was in truth one of tlic 
weakest of men, and at the same time the most despotic of minis- 
ters^ In all native states* as has been before observed, where tyranny is 
rampant, and the will of the bovereign consUtiitcs law ; where the inter- 

* A proof of the extremo wcaknest of the Nizam's Govcmhicnt is furnished in 
the case of the siege of Chinoor, Ime and pcmulous village belonging to the 
Romgheer Sircar. The semindat of this ^district, in the time of Seeunder Jah^s father, 
having been refractory for a long time, and resisted all attempts at reconciliation, as 
a dernier resort, ^0 minister despatched a large force, with a pro^r complement of 
artillery, under an experienced commander, againsf the audacimis * rebel. The fortress 
Of Chinoor was accordingly invested ; but it could not be reduced on account of its 
great strengffi, and the uncommon bravery displayed by the beseiged party. At lengUi 
uie zemindar was persuaded to accept of some favorable terms which were offered to him, 
and consented to accompany the commander to the city, in order to be presented to his 
highness, and to receive an honorary khelat and title. The Commander had pledged his 
wordonimeKoranthSt he would be treated with kindness, and that no harm wm in- 
tended and would be done to him. On the Mthof this promise the zemindar delivered 
himself up into his enemy's hand, and having accompanied him to the city whs pre- 
sented at a full Durbar to theNtzom; but iliat prince disregarding the oath of his 
servant ordered the rebel to instant execution.^ Overcome with shame and sorrow, the 
commander instantly drew a lo^ed pistol from his waistbadd, and shot himself on the spot. 
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esls of the governed are sacrificed to the caprice or pleasure of the govern- 
ing party, it is not very difficult to guide and direct the reins of the 
administration ; nor arc extraordinary talents necessary for the manage- 
ment of public affairs. Whenever Chundoo Lai was pressed by unforscen 
and unexpected necessity, he knew perfectly well how to overcome it, for 
he never wanted a pretext to rob and plunder in order to answer any 
sudden call. If the coffers of the state were exhausted cither by 
his own extravagance or by wasteful expenditure on the public account, 
he had a scheme ready for speedily replenishing Jiis empty treasury ; and 
this scheme was to impose a heavy* mulct on some wealthy nobleman or 
zemindar for some imputed offence. Thus a systematic course of grind- 
ing despotism, persevered in, with unconquerable stubborncss, for years 
had nearly brought the country to the verge of ruin, and made the govern- 
ment bankrupt ; a fate from which it wats saved only by the interference of 
the British Government, a 

The revenues of the Nizam were very considerable at this period, and 
had they been prudently managed would have been found not only sufficient 
to defray the expences of the administralion ; but would have left a large 
surplus to meet emergent galls. But Chundoo Lai was too prodigal in his dis- 
bursements to admit of a surplus being left, and too thoughtless to provide 
for future wants. He retained a large body of dependents and parasites 
in his pay ; and lavished immense sums on Brahmins, thousands of whom 
were daily fed anrf clothed by him.* Brahmins are every were found 
to be the drones of native society ; and unused, as well as disinclined, 
generally, to toil for their subsistence, they contrive to live upon the fat of 
the land by their artifices' in deluding and cheating the poor Soodrah, 

I believe there is no native prince, who; — though like all others, he may 
pretend to be independent, and it may be a master stroke of European 
policy in the British Government to acknowledge this independence, -^is 
more under British subserviency, I Tiad almost said, slavery, than the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. This stfite of Surveillance may, in all likelihood, 
have been produced by the moral and political weakness of His High- ^ 
ness's Government, administered by such a man as Chundoo Lai, whom 
it was his misfortune to have thrust upon him, without the choice or liberty 
of rejection. 

At this time Chundoo Lai was reported to be sixty years old : * he was 
very spare in his make, and abstemious in his habits. He had lost all 
his teeth and was bent in body, and tottering in his gait. He was plain 
in his dress, apparently unostentatious in his manners ; seemingly' humble 
in his deportment; and free in his c^mtmications. His eyes were 
sunk in the sockets ; but they sparkled with a natural lustre, that indicated 
the poB!£Ssion of a considerable share of shrewdness and intelligence. He 
made but one meal in four aiad twenty hours, and that was a most frugal 
one ; so frugal, indeed, that it excite^ surprise how it could suffice to keep 
body and soul together* He held his Vurhars at night ; and after their 
terminadon would sit down to hie simple repast ; and then retire to rest, 
which was commonly between two or three io the morning, surrounded by a 

* It WS8 reported, that on the ocoasio a of his eldest sou's marriage, fifty lacs of rdpeos 
were expmdcd by Ghundoo^l. The amount was probably much exaggerated ; but if wc 
suppose that even a fifth of this sum was actually Imd out on the nerfonnance of the 
ceremony, the minister was chargeable with a culpable expenditure of the public money, 
and shonld have been called to account by his master. 
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guard of ten or twelve sikhs with loaded muskctR and lighted matches. He 
was an early riser, and after performing his morning devotions would engage 
in public business, in the discharge of which he was close, punctual, and 
diligent. 

It is not known whether Chundoo Lai is still alive or not. If he be yet 
living, he must have attained to upwards of ninety years of age but he must 
be in his dotage or second childhood. 

H. P. 


1^* It was under the auspices of the Nizafn*s and with the sanction and approbation 
of the British GoTernment, that an enterprising East Indian of the name of William 
Palmer, set up a Banking and commercial concern in conjunction with ayeryreroecta- 
ble native of the name of Bunkufty Doss. This gentleman (Mr. W. P.) is the fourth, 
(or the eldest natural) son of the late Major General William Palmer, who died in the 
year 1816 Before this period Mr. Wm. Palmer was in the military employ of the 
Nizam, and had served his Highness for upwards of twenty*five years, when he retired 
on a pension, and established a house of business. Kc is a parson of great natural 
parts, cultivated and improved by a liberal English education afforded at an institution 
which was owned and conducted, I believe, by a Mr. George. 

As the old concern was merely an experimental one, and was found to succeed well, 
it was closed after a short Trial, and a new house founded in its stead on a more 
extensive scale. To this new establishment the sanction and protection of the British 
Government was renewed, and it accordingly gave to the firm that stability, and to 
its commercial transactions that security which they could never have otherwise 
acmiired in a Native State. 

The commercial business engaged in and carried on by MessTS. William Palmer and 
Co., for that was the style and designation which the firm assumed, --was very consider' 
able; but always fair and honest; for even in their dealings with the Nizamis government 
no concealment was ever so much as attempted to be practised by them. Subsequently 
at the suggestion of Mr. Russell, the then resident, and of course wi^ the approval of the 
British government, a branch of the concern was carried to Aurungabad, with a 
view to afford pecuniary assistance to that division of his Hignness' government, in order 
to enable it to pay the troops with more regularity, who were always kept in arrears,— 
and not from motives of gain to themselves. 

Tt is not my intention to enter into a labored defence of the conduct of the house of 
WiUiam Palmer and Co., or to inquire minutely into tho causes which made them after- 
wards forfeit the countenance and support of tne British government, and led to the ulti- 
mate failure and destruction of the concern^ But 1 lhay be permitted to correct a few very 
gross errors, regarding their banking and commercial speculations, into which the writer 
of the article headed * Hyderabad.’ published in vol. 2 of Mr. Rushton’s * Bengal and Agra 
Annual C^idc and Gazetteer for 1841,* has allowed himself to fall Judging from the 
animua under which the article in question seems to have been dictated and written, 
the author cannot be acquitted of wilful misrepresentation of facts. 

in reference to Mr. William Palmer^he says, that this gentleman was < tempted by the 
state of credit at Hyderabad to retire Arom the Nizam’s service, and engage in money 
speculations, siniilar to those by which general Marline had amassed so large a fortune 
in Oude.* What the nature of those speculations, was, by which General Martine was 
enabled to accumulate his immense wealth, is not expUinod ; but the insinuation of 
unfairness of means in amassing it, is too palpable to escape notice. Motives of dishonest 
gain, however, never influenced Mr. William Palmer in establishing an agency concern ; 
but, as he himself stated, at the time, Ids object in the formation of a house of business 
was to reduce the exorbitant rate of interest which then obtained, and which varied from 
three to five, and some times even siz per cent, to two per cent. This object was, as the 
experiment subsequently showed, mors than realized. 

It was, if 1 am correeriy nfoimed the native friend of Mr. William Palmer 
already mentioned, who first moposed to him to retire from the Nimm’s service, and join 
him in setlittg up amercanme concern. The state of credit is low under every noave 
government, because there exists no read security for commercitl speculation. Long 
'before Mr. W. Palmer had engaged in business, the Souears and Puttans were in the habit 
of nudring advances not only w private Indlridnals, but also to the Nizam’s ''Government, 
without any other pledge than their ownpromiseB, and exacting very nigh rates of interest 
because ^prospect of repayment was frequently, if not generally, doubtfol, without the 
adration of violent means. * 

Hie writer of the article *■ Hyderabadi* in Mr. Bushton’s Gazetteer, says, In another 
jdace, * thus commenced the system of advance to his Highness’ s government, which 
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funded in bringing it to the verge of bankruptcy and dissolution.' But this is surely an 
odd, an Irishway of bringing any government into * bankruptcy.’ A physician might, 
with as much iustico and fairness, bo charged with trying to bring his patient to the 
grave by administering medicine to his disease. If Uic Nizam's government was at 
any time in a state of bankrupt^, it was so long before Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. com- 
menced their dealings with it. Quack Doctors had been trying for a long time to cure that 
disease with tlieir nostrums, but which served only to increase its virulence, when Messrs. 
W. Palmer and Co., like skilful physicians, were called in to try their art on the patient, and 
their temedies proved so far efficacious that the disease was beginning to be subdued, 
and the patient was recovering, when their further services were dispensed with, and the 
unhappy patient had a relapse. In other words, the Nizam's government was accus- 
tomed to borrow money from the Soucars and Puttans«t exorbitant rates of interest, 
and this was * the system of advanceif which nearly brought it to the * verge of 
bankruptcy and dissolution* — when Messrs. Wm. Palmer and Co., were applied to for 
aid, and the timely assistance aiTorded by them was the means of Siiving * llts Ilighpe&s's 
Government from * bankruptcy,' and preventing its * dissolution.’ 

Messrs. William Palmer and Co., no doubt, at first met with opposition fiom 
the native capitalists; but they did ultimately siieceed in their object of lowering 
the rate of interest, from three, ibur, five and sometimes bix, to two percent. 
They were not, as may well do supposed, flushed with cash at the outset of Aeir 
business ; and as the Nizam's Government held forth no substantial security for 
advances made to it on any terms, simply for the reason that it was a ruling and a 
despotic power, Messrs. Win. Palmer and Co., often encountered difficulties in pro- 
cnring^ money from the market, and had themselves to pay twelve, eighteen, and 
sometimes even tw'cnty-four per cent, for loans. How could they then, in the name of com- 
mon sense, be expected to make advances to his Highnesb's Government on terms which 
would have inevitably entailed a certain and heavy loss on them. As mercantile men, 
consulting their own interests and seeking theii own profits, tliey could not, under any 
eiicumstances, be expected to borrow money themselves at a high, and lend it at 
a low rate of interest to any party without the certainty of ruining themselves, in the 
end. It was the rapacity and extravagance of the Nizam and his ministers that helped 
to bring the goveriimciit to the * verge at bankruptcy and dissolution,* and not its 
connexion with the firm of William Palmer and Co. 

The writer further says, that the * Supreme Government was all this while ignorant of 
the rate of interest, at which the house made its advances, and while its own ordinary 
transactions wore managed always at 6 per cent, per aanuin, or at most in times of 
emergency at ten, was blindly countenancing a mortgage on the resources of its Ally, at 
no less a rate than 21 per cent.’ This is a gross niibstalernent, and it is impossible 
to allow it to remain on record uncontradicted, now that an opportunity has pre- 
sented for correcting it. I was emploj^ed in house of Messrs William Palmer andCo. 
for more than three years, and having at all times access to their books and papers, 1 
am able to contradict the statement put forth by the writer of the article in question. 
The ordinary transactions of the house were never managed at less than 12 percent, 
per annum, and frequently at a higher rate. Twelve per cent per annum was tne com- 
mon rate of interest allowed by the firm to all their constituents, both Euiopean and 
native, and they themselves charged the samei The gains of the house weie derived 
fiom a variety of sources, such for Instance, as sales of jewels and other articles of com- 
merce, and interest on advances to the Nizam's Government, which, until the loan 
of sixty lacs made to it, was fixed at 18 per cent, per annum. The reason why this or- 
dinary rate was increased from 18 to 24 per cent, was that Messrs. William l^almer and 
Oo., not having funds of their own to the extent of the loan required by the minister, 
Chundoo l»al,—for their funds were scattered in speculations and in advances to their con- 
stituents, and could not be recalled in a hurry,i— they were obliged to have recourse to the 
Mahajuns. The latter took advantage of the necesskiei of the house, and refused to lend 
money, unless it would agree not only to give 18 per cent, on the advances asked, 
but raisedhe interest on their ordinary accounts from 12 per cent to the above rate. 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. were thus placed in a very peculiar situation, and felt that 
they had no alterative but to close with the terms proposed ; and no sooner did they ^n- 
sent to them, than the Mahajuns capriciously changed their minds, and declined to anord 
assistance to the firm, except on the condiuon of receiving 24 per cent, on the advances 
now required from them. As the house had pledged itself to make the above ^vimce, 
they were forced to acquiese in the new terms^ on which the Mahajuns offered to 
help Messrs; W- Palmer,— and I leave it to any reasonable person to say, whether 
the transactions of those gentieman with His Highness** government deserve, unto 
the explanation given, tcL be stigmatized at a * system* which was calculated to 
* bring* that government, to the * verge of rum and dissolution.* Messrs. W. Pahner 
and Co. wouM either not have made th'e requisite advance to the minister; or, if they 
had made it under tiie above disadvantageous circumstances, have incurred an immense 
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l06B on it ; had not, the minister, in consideration of the embarrassments under wliich 
they were unfortunately placed 'by the combination of the Mahajuns consented to give 
a bonus sufficiently large to cover all risks. 

I beg also to contradidt the assertion, that the * supreme government were ignorant 
of the rate of interest/ at which the house made, its* advances’ to the Nizi^'s govern'* 
ment. The loan was negociated through the llesident, and it was not until Ke iiad re- 
ferred the matter to the * Supreme Government,’ for orders, and obtained its sanction that 
the * advances* were made to the minister. Of course, in his communication to Head- 
quarters, the Resident did, or must necessarily, have explained the terms on which 
Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. were willing to make the * advances* in question. How then 
ean it be asserted,— and that too with the boldness of confident truth,— that the Su- 
preme Government was ignorent of that particular point ? 

'l^e house of Messrs. W. Palmer and Co. wfts in a most flourishing condition, when 
Mr. Bussell retired from the service, and Sir Charles Metcalfe was appointed to fill the 
vacancy at Hyderabad. At first the latter regarded the house with a favorable eye, 
and was, if I am not wrong, on terms of intimacy with Mr. William Palmer, and his 
Eurraean partners— but all of a sudden, owing to some supposed offence given him. by 
Mr. w. Palmer, he changed his tone and behaviour towards that gentleman, and his 
concern ; yet so long as the Marquis of Hastings continued in the country, he did not 
dare openly to betray his enmity to the firm. No BOoncr,*however,didthc noble Marquis 
resign the supreme government, and Mr. John Adam, by a mere accident as it were, 
succeed to it, than Sir Charles no longer attempted to conceal his real feelings towards 
Mr. W. Palmer, and his designs against the house ; the ruin of which he had determined 
to effect at whatever cost, and he found a ready tool for that purpose in his friend John. 
In this object they succeeded too well ; but what has become of our modern Damon 
and Pythiaa ! The one (J. A.) fell a victim to an incurable disease, and died in ob- 
scurity with all his political sins on his head, unredeemed and unrepented of; and the 
other (Sir T. M.) is now, it is true filling a high political situation in a fur dis- 
tant land, but completely shorn of his tyrannical power, and incapable of * playing those 
fantastic tricks before high heaven, which make the angels weep,* and by which ho 
ruined hundreds of unoffending individuals to gratify his spiteful malice and unnatural 
revenge. 


SONG. 

Air — ** The spell is broken.” 

My heart is sad — my hopes are dead, 

And care has markM^his youthful brow ; 

But thoufjh my happy days arc fled — 

Their hght is worm in memory now ! 

1 feel her soft and magic power,* 

* Revive this wither’d heart of mine; 

Like dew tmon the drooping flower, 

That’s left alqne^to faac and pine. 

Once in the calm retreats of home, 

I dwelt with every comfort blcss’d ; 

But why did he so cruel, — come 
To mar the peace I then possess’d ? 

He gave me toxens of hk love — 

The offerings of zfusUihleM heart; 

For, though he swore he’d emstani prove, 

He has acted hut too vile a part ! 

Alas ! some fairer obyeci soon 
May beam with brighter smiles on him ; 

Whilst 1 shall tell the midnight moon 
The tale that makes these eyes grow dim ; 

All all his gifts I now. return, 

Which gay dreams and delusion brought — 

That this cold world may see, and team 
To pity my unhappy lot. 

Afoy, 1644; 
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GUIDE TO WEALTH. 


Example is better than precept Hints and maxims have not and 
leave not that permanent effect on the mind which attends their practical 
and visible operations in every day life. Hence reader direct your attention 
to yonder couple engaged in deep conference and something may be gleaned 
for the enrichment of your pocket The most compendious way to wealtli 
appears to be in the extinction of aU the kind and generous feelings of our 
nature and in the application to the conscience, of the torpedo touch of 
gain or gold. Few men have become suddenly rich without making a 
surrender of all that is innobling to our nature, but these remarks divert 
our attention from the two men in sight ; one with the air and gait of a 
person who has retired wijh a plum, the other appears to be a candidate 
for a seat in the temple of wealth. The one advising the other to make 
money by the most approved means. 

. “ And how is this to be done asks Flat of Sharp, as he expects an 
oracle in the answer. 

“ Easy eno’, if you don’t allow your confounded scruples to interfere,” 
answered Sharp as if anticipating feeling, principles, conscience, and 
all that antiquated kind of stuff, would start up in the way of his pupil. 
Mr. Fiat answered to the effect, that his observations of life and manners 
had brought him to the conclusion that Gold was the permanent good, that 
good differed from gold in a mere (0) which after all, was scarcely worth 
an old song. Why should he, therefore, hesitate about the price to be paid 
for it ? 

“ Well then,” said Shai'p, “ buy a lot of rejected Chiretta from the 
Druggists.” 

. “ Chiretta from the Druggists, Sii*! what can you mean?” interrogat- 
ed Flat, as if the name of that4)itter4ierb had infused a little of its bit- 
tcrncss on his palate. 

“ Aye, Chiretta ! that’s English — ^isn’t it ? what I mean you’ll know by 
and bye, if you don’t fly out so confoundedly ?” Now there was no particu- 
lar flying out or outrage in Mr. Flat’s simple interrogatory, but as he was 
the benefltting party, he was of course e^^ected to submit to insolence. 
Wreathing his lips, therefore in smiles, he promised to be as cool as ice, 
and urgec^^his Mend and adviser to proceed. 

“ Well, having settled Chiretta, I suppose you know what soap suds 
are ?” asked Sharp with some arrogance. 

“ Soap Suds ! Gad I ought to know it— having for years been appren- 
ticed to my uncle, a barber.” 

“ Hang your uncle. Sir,” said the purse-proud Sharp, can’t you give 
me a simple answer to a simple question, without all this ado about your 
geneology ?” 

I thought there was no harm,” s^d the chop-fallen Flat, I’ll thank 
you to proceed, I’m all attention.” 

“ T^e 40'|^lon8 of water, in which steep quantum suff, of Chiretta— add 
4 gallons of soap suds, 2 gatlons of i:am, and a gallon or two of clear mo- 
lasses to correct the bitCerhess of the mixture*” 
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“ Yes, Mr. Sharp, I’m all attention;” observed the other, wondering 
what all this could mean. 

“ Can’t you guess ?” exclaimed Sharp with the air of a pedagogue 
tutoring his pupils. 

** Indeed I can't,” said Flat cursing his own dullness. 

“ Ah, fool, don't you see ’tis beer— yes, ripe beer. Bottle it off, stamp 
the bottle with Bass or Allsopp just as you please, and pack the whole to 
auction as appertaining to the estate of a gentleman lately deceased ; and 
it goes off like wild fire, at 4 Rs. the dozen.” 

“ Fom* rupees the dozen ! who is to buy ?” 

“ Flats enough in the woyld, ain't there ?” 

“ But they won’t try it a second tiice,” said Flat, thinking the means 
suggested rather questionable. 

“ What matter if they don’t. You make your fortune if fools gave the 
beer but one trial, considering the population oFthe City of Palaces.” 

Mr. Flat avos satisfied, and straightway went away to make trial of the 
shift recommended. The reader is supposed now to glance at another direc- ^ 
tion in this money-making Babel. Behold two others, the one lamenting 
his ill luck, Avhilst the other is boasting his good luck iu the scramble for 
this world's goods. 

“ Now I should very much like to know your secret,” said the unfortu- 
nate to the fortunate, whom avc shall for convenience, call Sharp and Flat. 

“ I believe you Avould,” said Sharp, “ but who is to pay for it ?” 

We might as well remark in this place on the almost universal practice 
of paying for every thing ; only the other day an attorney at law refused 
to return a nod of one of his clients, unless due consideration was first made 
and tendered for it. The important point, however, between these two 
gentlemen, being settled to their mutual satisfaction ; which by the way 
means to the especial gratification otvofie parfy, Sharp poitded at a number 
of Pariah dogs, both young and old, large apd small, stout and thin running 
about in an ^jacent half jungly* field; and then looked in the face of his 
puzzled companion. 

“ What can they have to do with your secret ?” asked Flat as it re- 
quired some genius to connect these beasts with the acquisition of wealth. 

Patience,” replied the other, •calling up all the gravity of a Free Mason, 
about to impart bis secret to his uninitiated brother ; ‘'Get a dooriah, for 
4 Rs., catch as many of these stray things. Dock them — crop their ears 
and comb their hair. When they make a tolerably neat appearailbe,lot llie 
starved ones for Greyhounds — the stout ones for Bull dogs — the middling for 
terriers, and those nasty little curs will make admirable spaniels. Doyou sec ?” 

‘‘ Well,” observed Flat, finding his weak faculties somewhat astounded, 
and averse to give offence to his mister. 

“ Get L’empriere's dictionary*” 

Dictionary ?” 

“ Of course, you dolt,— a dicUpnanr— or where are you to cull sweet and 
classical names. That fellow, with the bull neck, is Hector ; the one that 
limps, call Achilles, from the invuliieratity of Ms heel. Venus, Cynthia, 
Phesbus, &Cr, will do for the rest. Put up the whole in proper lots — de- 
scribe their qualities in a becoming manner, and leave the Auctioneer to do 
the rest.” 
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“ But Mr. Sharp, llieif* is such a thing as consi ieiice, hydropliohia, 
and — 

“ And Fid<llestick8,” was the enraged answer. “ Conscience, indcc<l ! 
have not people made me drink soap suds and molasses for heer? True 
tliey added ginger juice, but that only made it a little hot in tlio mouth. 
And* as to hydrophobia, why the man who takes a Bengallce cur for an 
English poodle, deserves to die of it. 

CirApTEB II. • 

The foregoing gives but a faint idea of the curious shifts to which 
human nature, under the presence of temptations resort ; but the reader 
will, on reference to the store of his own observation or experience find 
many of a more graphic character over which probably the tear is shed or 
the laugh indulged. He wjll have heard or read of owners ensuring their 
vessel as high as is compatable with legal safety, and then in collusion 
with an unprincipled skipper, wreck her in sight of some lonely island 
in the wide ocean. Others taking part in this collusion have ensured 
chests full of bullion, (first subjecting them to the inspection of the un- 
suspecting underwriters) and then afterwards clandestinely, removed them, 
substituting heaps of bullets in their place. Not many years ago a man 
in Calcutta, ensured merchandize to a large extent which ho never put 
on board, and then attempted to set the vessel on fire by an ill-concerted 
train, wliicli failed to reach the magazine. These fatuities are nothing 
compai'cd with those dreadful murders of the young and helpless a few 
years back in London, just to sell their bodies to anatomists for a few 
shillings ; an atrocity which electrified civilized Europe at the time. 
Dreadful arc the aspects which the love of gain assumes, and disastrous 
the results in which they frequently terminate.'i With these remarks the 
heroes had better he introduced to fhe reader and as they will, by their 
conferences, disclose the nature the^lot, he had better erect his ear. 

“ Hillo, Shark,” said Mr, Gain, to a gentleman with a sinister aspect, 
on whose face nature had, as it were, hung a signboard, purporting, that 
all “ twisting and turning” was done in that shop, “ Hillo, Shark, ’tis a 
long lime since I saw you.” 

‘^Business, Sir, business,” replied he in*thc consciousness of his hands 
being full, “I’ve attested three wills— passed four insolvents^ dis- 
inherited two puppies, who used to make fun of me — effected four insur- 
ances — ^proved the death of two— yes, two ;” continued he, as he inibbed 
his hands, “ hut the best is, that I’ve got old Double off the bigamy case.” 

“ How did you manage that, Shark, eh ?” 

“ Manage ? The certificate of marriage had a flaw in it, over which that 
deluded girl, the second wife, could not get over. 

“ You have done a day’s work Uicn !” replied Gain, in a complimentary 
tone. 

“ You may say that, and not tell a story.” 

“ By the bye, Shark, I’ve to consult^ you about a trifle. How do you 
advise me to invest my smtll spare capital?” 

“ Why let me see,” Shark, as if musing on the query ; but whetlier 
his mind’s eye saw ought was not qult^ so plain. On the contrary his 
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musing bid fair to continue till the crack of doom. Gain saw which ^vay 
the wind blew, and to prevent any result like that of the mountain in 
labour, he slipped a fee into the hands of Shark to insure the speedy 
parturition of the brain in travail. 

“ Aye, I sec now,” said Shark, as if the mists from his vision were only 
just then disRip<atGd. “ You know the Loll Bazar, I suppose ?” 

“ Loll Bazar ! well what can that have to do with the investment of 
my small capital ?” 

“ Every bit, old boy. ,Can*t you be cool and listen ? Every shipping 
season there are a number of jolly looking plethoric, apoplectic subjects 
clodhopping about its purlieus.” 

“ Plethoric— apoplectic subjects ! What can you be driving at, Shark 
interrogated Gain, who was at some loss to discover the connection 
•between subjects of this kind and the profitable investment of his capital. 

“ Driving ? why driving you to the old lady, nty jolly,” replied he, as if he 
had alighted upon some fine idea or project which had been folded in 
the inner leaves of his heart. This allusion to the old lady was any thing 
but pleasant to Gain, as he was at the time courting a lady on whom two 
score and ten summers had showerd their roses and their lilies — the 
former flower had taken its place on the tip of her nose, while the latter 
took a delight to revel in her hair. He naturally felt indignant at the 
levity— the personality of his friend, who on the contrary commenced, 
laughing at this dullness of his olFendcd friend, saying there were more old 
ladies than one, and asked what Gain thought of the old lady — Fobtune ? 

“ But what has fortune to do with apoplectics ?” 

“ Only this — invite them to your house— replenish their inner man with 
something tidy, for the only way to a man’s heart is his belly.” 

“ That’s an odd way of making money,” observed Gain, at the idea of 
treating apoplectic shippies picked fr2m the streets. “ Why man,” conti- 
nued be, “ tliey would eat through a deal board and drink thro’ a pun- 
cheon.” 

“ May he,” replied the man of law, but that makes no difference in the 
case.” 

“ But it surely makes a great difference in my purse — doesn’t, it ?” 

“ Allow me to tell you, Mr ^Gain,” said Sharp a little offended at the 
cross-Questioning, I am paid to advise, not to be interrupted, and if you 
dont choose to have my mind in the matter, why good bye” — ^no he was 
endeavouring to make off. Gain, although a little impatient was not 
quite fool enough to forego his money’s worth of advice, and that from 
one who could disinherit puppies and acquit felons. 

“ Well,” replied Gain, in a conciliating tone, you must know better. 

“ I think I ought though. Well, when those plethorics have been a little 
won over, just hint in a delicate wtty, if they dont like to establish them- 
selves as masons or undertakers. They’ll no doubt tell you, they under- 
stand notliing of these crafts ; but it is easy persuading them that, 
tradesmen and mechanics in this eountiy are all like critics — rejMiy made . 

time to Serve, but like Mlnerv^ they start into Wng with artistic 
perfection. A baker starts a shoe-maker’s concern, a printer takes to the 
undertoking line, vice versa^ and business goes merrily on. The only hitch 
and hiaius will be in the want of funds. Then adroitly hint you will 
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lend tlicm 4 or 500 rupees if they ensured Iheir lives in your favour : and 
as they have neither policy fee nor premium to pay, I am inuch mistaken if 
theyll not jump at the idea, were it only the business of coffin manufac- 
tures." 

‘‘ Why ’tis the shortest way to manufacture the coffin of my funds me- 
thinks,** exclaimed Gain, alarmed at the idea, not seeing any more than 
the reader does, the drift of the proposition. 

“ Not a bit,’* said Shark, in a confident tone, “ when duly insured 
tlieie are many ways of making — twig P 

“ Lord save us, Mr. Shark, I hope j’oii don’t contemplate murder.” 

“ Murder? to be sure ; what a spooney you are. No, no— we do tilings 
in a different way. Give them a formal invite to your table, and to tiie 
cook a gentle bint to spice the dainties— to high season the solids ; and 
as to liquids make them stick to Eu de vie or Scotch whiskey.” 

You had better returA the fee. Shark” said Gain, highly chagrined at 
the unpromising nature of the project, “why Pve known men live a hun- 
dred years on beef and brandy.” 

To be sure, with a good Doctor — but upon the least ailment of our 
apoplectic pigeons, there is Dr. Drug, whose dose is a regular — do.” 

Old Nick certainly nicks his time to a second. He never forsakes his 
fciubjects at a pinch (although he leaves them in the lurch at last), for at 
this stage the hoarse voice of Drug was heard singing, “ I’d bea buttertly.” 
At least it appears, that like old Nick his favourites have the power of 
iipjiearing when named. Congeniality begets confidence. They mused 
and conferred and conferred and mused, but as a suflicient price wii^ 
not offered for Drug’s co-operation, he hung fire for a whih», until a higher 
offer brightened his memorj' and made him remiuiscient of certain 
“ pills and potions” which operated, as a regular cure, as the cook said 
to the gander when he cut off his he%d. Their sharcvs in the speculation 
were definitely fixed, and each ^epart^d home with the consciousness that 
the day was not quite thrown aw*ay. 

Chapter III. 

Preliminaries being thus settled, these .three gentlemen kept a sharp 
look out for newly imported European sailors, in that most hopeful locality 
the Loll Bazar, the emporium of those in their grifflriage. It is a trait 
entitled to some notice, that they never attempted to have any thing to do 
with the canny Scotch. Their attempts were confined to natives of the 
Emerald isle, and only in case of necessity an Englishman was pitched 
upon, provided he was not a native of Yorkshire. It was not unamusing 
to see Sharp and Gain scan the features of those that passed them by, to 
see if they could trace there a murphy-loving, devil-may-care Irishman, or 
a beef-eating bull dog Englander. Some returned sharp answers to their 
cozening accostraents, who were of course passed by as ugly customers, 
while others appeared too sound in health and temperate in habits to serve 
as instruments for their purpose. They at length fell in with Messrs. Gkill 
and Dupe who promised a realization of their objects, from the predilec- 
tion they evinced for a-drop. It is right to state, that from the constant 
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scaimiiig of the features that presented themselves, they at length hecarne 
no mean proficients in the science of phisiogiiomy ; nor is this to he won- 
dered at, when it is recollected, that policemen from having so much to do 
with thieves and blacklegs, unconsciously attain the faculty of tracing them 
by their cough or the colour of their sweat. Our griffins were soon drill- 
ed through the several intermediate stages of eating and drinking, and they 
saw nothing in the perspective of the future, but harvests of gold with 
which they wore to return to their respective homes near the old bog. 

What, if Dupe understaod nothing further than to cultivate potatoevS at 
home and to give his opinion on the stre/^rth of whiskey ; he felt (piite sure 
in a short time, in the prosecution of his business, as an architect, to build 
odificos which would shame the government house, and put to the blush 
the Metcalfe Hall. And Gull if he had not handled any thing more sub- 
stantial or valuable that the rolls in his uncle's bakery, he was not less 
sanguine eventually to build cabs and landauletS for the aristocracy of the 
City of Palaces. It w'as some time before they became reconciled to the 
land-lubber dress ; entering, however, into a special contract, that they 
should stick to the sailor s knot, as they could not endure the idea or feel 
of a cravat. Neatly attired in the best, with which their patrons fur- 
nished them, they got into a palky garry for the Insurance Ollice, accom- 
panied by Shark, their devoted friend ; the latter musing on the chances of 
the speculation, while tlie former mentally lauded the disinterestedness 
which was to waft them to fame and to fortune. Insurance Sccre- 
tcaries of the olden days, were gentlemen who never entered with much 
scrupulousness into cases of this kind. Being honest themselves they 
never for a moment suspected the existence of this kind of plot, and here 
it may be observed, that the mind wont to harbour suspicions and to appre- 
hend gross atrocities on the part of his fellow, without apparent or adequate 
cause, must have been previously steeppd pretty deep in demoralization. To 
the secretary alluded to, the whole was^a more matter of form, the sooner got 
through the better. Dr. Drug’s certificate formed the basis of the insii- 
Viince, and as the uninitiated would wish to hear some idea of the modus 
optrmdi, the following is extracted from the archives of the ollice : — 

U'A — Name of the a|)plicaiit to be ensured? Douglas Dupe. 

— How long have you kno^viihiin r Four years come next Chris! - 

inus. 

— Have you attended him professionally ? Certainly — but he has 
left me the enjoyment of a sinecure; for iiiy skill was never brought 
into requisition on his behalf. 

— What is the general state of his health ? 

I believe he has the constitution of a horse, — may swallow clasped pen- 
knives and digest them in less time than another would eaulifiowers« 

he subject to any dangerous disease or predisposed to any 
hereditary disorder? 

He is certainly predisposed to a long life, if that be a dangerous disease. 
The only hereditary predisposition in his case is a pain in the heel, from 
a fall which the father of the insured, had in his infiiiuiy. 

6/4. — Are his habits sober? 

Never drinks any thing stronger than water — wJk’h alcohol is beyond 
his reach ! 
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Ilk . — Is tlierc any circumstanco connected with his health, with which 
the directors ought to be acquainted? 

Yes* lie kept company for two whole months with a friend at the 
Hospital, and altho’ inhaling the air poisoned with putrid fevers— the 
pock — consumption and cholera, he grew fatter and ruddier ; so much so, 
that I was obliged to bleed him to ease him a little of his superfluous 
health. 

8M. — Has he had any severe attacks of illness lately ? 

A slight pain in the heel to which he is hereditarily predisposed but 
which is removed by dancing Fisher’s Hornpipe. There is also as light 
swelling of his muscles, which subsides however, as soon as he has licked 
a native or two, 

.9th. Do you consider the applicant as having a fair chance of a long 
life? 

As fair a chance as Methuselah. Nothing will kill him unless it be 
drinking, — which he abhors. 

The secretaries thought, that in a case like this, the ensured was entitled 
to a diminution of the premium, forming, as he did so desirable a risk; 
but Sliark shewed his generosity in not contending for the suggested 
concession, profoundly observing a risk is a risk, come what may of it. 
The fact is, he was apprehensive of vitiating the policy by an acceptance 
ol’ present remission, which might hereafter turn out a penny-wise-pound- 
fooiishisrn. When returning home they, the dupes, could not help applauding 
the answer to the eighth query, for said they, “ we never drinks any thing 
stronger Ilian water, when ‘ the dthrop’ is out of our reach.” 


Chaptek IV. 

Tlie Policy of Insurance safely in the hands of the two, or rather in 
those of the capitalist, Gull and pupe jvere, with very little, coaxing pre- 
vailed upon to take up their abode at Gain’s, until they had set up in 
their respective businesses. Their generous and disinterested host anxious 
to secure every comfort, immured them on the ground floor, which, it 
must be acknowledged, was somewhat moist and damp ; but then it was 
to ensure coolness in this grilling climate. As the hot winds prevailed, 
every care was taken to prevent the “ play of Zephyrs” from their room ; 
nnd as a partial darkness contributes much to coolness, no great encou- 
ragement was given to what some rather facetiously call Heaven’s first- 
born — “ holy light.” Dr. Drug often visited the ensured in their cell, and 
laboured hard to impress upon them the erroneousness of the popular im- 
pression, which invested light and air with that factitious importance as to 
make thorn vitally essential to health and life. “ The less,” he used to 
say, “ the less a man breathed the air of the torrid zone the better. The 
atmosphere, through the heat, is charged with poison, the inhalement of 
which had a tendency to shorten life. As the heat was overpowering it 
would be as well to mitigate it by keeping the floor as wet and dank as 
possible, that the vapour might cool the heels, forming as they do the very 
seat of life.” However logical or correct Dbuo may have been, Gull 
and Dupe could not see»the utility of tbe process for mitigating the effect 
•f the climate ; and although appreciating the tender care thus exhibited 
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they veiy ,um*easonably thought a little exercise in the open air might.do 
them good— forgetting they were in the torrid zone,^ The sea, the open sea, 
they were used to, and however distasteful to their patrons, they were de- 
termined to have the run of the town instead of being cooped up within 
their damp and narrow precincts, until such time as the prosperous prosecu- 
tion of their intended trades should restrict their wanderings. When the 
Docter called next, they, in a respectful manner, hinted their wishes, the 
communication of which hurt the feelings of this kind hearted man. 
He observed, that it wa^not in his nature to impose any restrictions save 
what subserved the ends of benevolence, but if they were found irksome 
he would cheerfully relax them a little and hoped they would take pre- 
cautionary measures to counteract the effects likely to arise from the 
loose observance of a healthful course : his auditors to whom rain and 
sunshine— cold and heat— damp and dry were all the same, felt not a 
little amused at the anxiety expressed for *thcm ; and wondered what 
j»'ood deeds they had done to merit such handsome treatment. “ Pray 
Sirs,” said Drug, “ abounding in the milk of human kindness, “ avoid 
open places, such as the Calcutta Squares, or the Esplanade, but resort 
to the native neighbourhoods, where the air is purer from the abstinence 
of Hindoos from animal food. All this was very good to people who 
might have slept in a pig-stye without catching any very dangerous 
disease — so that the whole had its proper effect upon them ; but they were 
a little fond of beef—^the better for being salted, — and could not, therefore, 
bear with much equanimity the deprecatory allusion to animal food. — “ Do 
you see, my friend,” continued Drug, “ when you take a stroll, throw off 
your clothes as soon as you are in a profuse sweat, that it may be' checked 
at once and not gradually dry on your body. Should you be in a fusion, 
and hissing hot, instantly pour a few pots of cool water on j our body anti 
nature is enlivened.” A result so good, and the means so comfortable, were 
just calculated to hit the raeridiaiv of tl^eir intellect. What wonder if 
they should laud the skill of their medical adviser to the voiy skies ; and 
yet the question would recur— why this overwhelming kindness ? That was 
the problem which troubled them most. In their diet he besought them 
to eschew fresh meat, as nothing of that kind was good in this countiy, 
without its being properly impregnated with saline matter. 

“ Saline matter” exclaimed Dupe “ it’s Irish pork, what you would re- 
commend, Doctor?” “ Of course,” replied he, “ dont you see it jumps in 
with nature. The climate here makes us dry, and food which has the same 
effect on the system, is just what we should live upon.” 

“ Quite right, Sir,” observed one of them, the luxury recommended 
jumping in with his own inclinations, ” for unless we were dry how could 
we drink ?” 

Aye ! aye !” said the other, “ I see. That’s the reason why drink is 
so cheap and plentiful here.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” answered Drug, affecting surprize at their wonder- 
,ful power of understanding things intuitively, “ I protest few have such 
good sense as you shew, and I need not wish you any thing worse than fol- 
lowing it out to the fullest extent.” With sundry’’ other suggestions of 
this Salutary nature he left them, chuckling over the thought of their 
being clever fellows— a discovery which they thought strange they did 
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not mal^e long ere this. They had plenty to eat and nothing to do— a 
kind of life well suited to the fat baboos who loll on their dirty pillows with 
oily night-caps three-fourths of the day, playing jot/cAeesce but it was far from 
being over pleasant to those who require pretty brisk and constant move- 
ments of the nerves and muscles to digest beef and brandy. They went 
about at all hours of the day in pursuit of game, sport, and lark. One 
evening a ball-room, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bow Bazar, was 
invitingly open to all who could pay 2 rupees for their admission — each man 
having the privilege of taking two ladies, that si^e two rupees giving also the 
right to refreshments — ^both solidiand liquid to a reasonable extent. Perhaps 
the reader would wish to know “what reasonable extent” means. They will 
sec it, however, in the case of our friends Gull and Dupe, who unable to 
resist the pleasurable remiiiisccnses of their penny jigs at home, handed 
their rupees to a man stationed at the door, who altho’ a Compositor in 
a printing office during ^he day, acted as a centincl at the ball-room 
door at night. Nor are pluralities of this kind uncommon in this 
country, witness the case of bearded tobacco vendors, who turn minstrels 
at night. Dupe and big friend entered the hall — made their congee 
to the ladies. The Company was congenial. The music inviting — 
the sandwiclies savoury — the wine sour — beer doing much credit to the 
concoction in the first chapter— spirits over London proof. Under the 
maddening influence of a compound so stimulant, it may be conceived 
whether they would be spai'ing of their heels, which were thrown 
about with a swiftness and violence that won the hearts of half a score 
of fat middle aged ladies. As if to levy the full value of their money 
they ate and dnmk, and drunk and ate, and between whiles consigned 
to their capacious pockets sweetmeats and sandwiches partly to provide 
against a threatened hiatus in that department from the mascatorial 
activity, exhibited by the attendants, which is not to be wondered at, as the 
gi’eater part of them were preventive officers ; and partly to submit them 
to the analysis of Drug on the mArrow. The mania of dancing had so 
possessed them that in one or two instances, they continued their gyratory 
and saltatory movements for a whole minute after the music had 
ceased. The night was far advanced, and Gull in his own be- 
witching style persuaded a stout lady to join him in a waltz, not that he 
preferred it (formed as it is of kidkshaws and gingerbread move- 
ments) but because his fair partner expressed her alarm and horror at 
the masculine properties of a reel. It is a dangerous thing for a man heavy 
at the head to go round and round with a twirling, hurling, add 
whirling in his brain, and the rotatory house, people, lights, &c., circling 
and moving on their axis ; and as the principle of gravity did not suffici- 
ently bind Gull to the rotund Corporation with whom he was rolling in the 
mazes of the waltz, down he came on the floor with the crash of a four- 
pounder — with, alas, the not-geiidy-drawn lady upon him. The fiddlers 
gave a deeper scrape to the cat-gut, aiid the company were not so wanting 
in consideration as to witiffiold a deafening cheer. As soon as the subsi- 
dence of the hubbub admitted of it ; “ Hillo Ma^am ; what are you about ?” 
said Gull, ^ I hope you are not going to crush me. l*m as flat as a 
pancake— *pray get fp.” This was more easy saying than doing ; and it 
was not until many a dangerous suspicion entering Gull’s head, as to the 
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probable object of the lady’s prolonged stay and deposit on him, that she 
was enabled to get up. Sundry damages were the result, and amongst 
others, was Uie nose flattened by the sledge hammer elbow of his partner 
(in more senses than one,) pressing upon that facid prominence and the 
commingling of the sweetmeats with the sandwiches in his pocket. ^ Hav- 
ing thus contributed to the general mirth, the couple wended their way 
homewards, not however without Dupe, taking bis friend severely to task 
for this endangerment to health and life, when poor Mr. Gam was so kind 
to them, and wondered wh%t the good Doctor would say in the mormng ; 
altho’ he (Dupe) himself occasionally hiccupped and rivalled his snub- 
bed companion, in describing circles and other maUiematical figures all 
the way to their home. Such iS the power of “ the rosy** that it makes 
niatbemateeians of die dullest. 

(To he tontimed.) 


TIME AND CHANGE. 

TWO SONNETS. 

1st. 

One iialmy night, of beauty, and of 
A bright>eyed maiden, ana aduk-hai^d boy, 

Stood by a stream, whose small waves, murmuring sweet, 

Broke into silver ripples at their feet. 

And whispering nothii^ to the drowsy dowers, 

The gentle thin^ beguiled the moon light hours 
Yet not more fleetly wimpled it away, 

Till in the east it met the brightening day, 

Than did the thoughts of those twin hearts that night, 

Till like the stream they too dissolved in light, 

And soft as music from an uifseen lyre, 

Holy as sun sfaioe on the. ha^nlet spire, 

Joyous as spring’s first smile o’er valley wide, 

Moved, look’d and felt that boy and his young bride. 

2nd. 

Years roll’d away**<*years 'loim in life’s brief span — 

And by, the shore a lovely man— 

The shore of theoceeii rast— and its foam 
Dash’d onhim unrewded. Like agnome 
That loveth not the Bghtrhe seem’d to be 
Concentrated In his dark misery. 

On ward into the future never more 
That desolate man will look ; his store 
Of summer sweets, in bleak disorder cast, 

Lies withering on tie dmrt of the past, 

There is a stream whose melaitcholy tone 
Finda in his hettpt an echo to He own; 

Thm » abiteht ^esunl^n^ odd, and dim^ 

« And if li^t be qaen<^» whnt sun may shine on him? 

CakMBtf \%th jifoy, 1844. H. M. 

^ i», ,r 

«AM|>BaS ANU OOMB^ LOLL DASAB YBESS, CALCOflA. 
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The “ to be continued” at the abrupt interruption of any story, be it 
interesting or otherwise, produces a feeling of vexation akin to that which 
is experienced, when only a portion or a moiety of one’s breakfast or 
dinner is laid on the board^coupled with the very consoling declaration, 
that the rest will follow on the morrow. The one appears as unreason- 
able as the other, and it is difficult to persuade the excited or rather the 
disappointed reader, that as far as reason is concerned, there is no 
parallel in the two cases. Whatever calm and cool philosophers burrow- 
ing in seclusion, and out of the reach of temptation, may say to the contrary, 
it will be found that man is more a creature of feeling than of reason. 
He is apt to be vexed on being put off with a cool “ to be continued,” 
after having perhaps wound up his feelings or raised his expectations to a 
high pitch. It is a serious drawback on the success of the best writers, 
who strange as it may appear, have in the present day endeavoured to make 
it a systematic affair. Dickens himself finds it unsafe — and as to ordinary 
writers it must prove really disastrous. The reader “ hissing hot” is like 
Falstaff thrown in the stream to cool himself at leisure, which, as may be 
expected results in many a mental execration on the writer’s head. And 
perhaps by way of retaliation, the reader refuses to resume the thread of 
the story when, where, or howtit may be presented — a piece of poetical 
justice at which the writer may not complain. But in the present case the 
diahelene, with whom the writer has to deal, snapped the thread of the 
following piece for want of space. Its resumption in this prefatory fashion, 
however, might appear strange ; but certainly not stranger than that of 
a divine, who happened to treat on the sise of potatoes in Eden, by way 
of exordium to a learned sermon against incontinence. 

Chafteb V. 

The reader surely cannot be ignorant of the sensations experienced in 
the morning after a night of deep carousal and ‘‘ nate jollification,” as an 
Irishman would term it. The is dozy and aching— the brow and lips 
parched — the eyes bound with lead— fitful the sleep— feverish the frame, 
and the whole body as if half a score of giants had been trampling over 
you. The head rests on the pillow for a while, and straight you find as 
if worms and scorpions had made their lodgment there, through your ears 
and temples, — who in their reptile way, are as it were, tripping it on the 
light fantastic toe on your very sensorium. 

The beam sent by royy-faced Aurora and the matin warblings of the 
chirping brood — nightingale and all— you wish were at the bottom of the 
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Bed Sea, and j’ou were left in quiet and gloom to work the nocturnal plea- 
sures out of your carcase. Sleep tho’ oft woo’d comes not ; — ^like tlie slug- 
gard you throw your bands on this side and on that, but 

** Nature’s sweet restorer l)almy sleep/’ 

divests herself of her poetical character and snookishly throws a “ no go” 
in your teeth; and then you try to catch that unmannerly jade by inserting 
a springy pillow between your legs— and it is no, no, still, — you then 
try to cozen her with something Shakesperian. 

** Sleep ! geiftle sleep ! 

“Nature^ soft nurse! how?iave I frighted thee, 

“ That thou no more will weigh my eye-lids down, 

“ And steep my* senses in forgetfulness ? 

But dissipation has murdered sleep, and you might as well call for the 
** spirits from the vasty deep,” and yet spirits” are after all called in, 
which taken in company with soda, make a ropt amongst the dancers on 
your sensorium. Then follows some clearing of the dust from the eyes — 
some stretching of the legs and hands and adjustment of the nerves and ex- 
pectorations of phlegm from the chest — while Aurora’s face is not quite so 
unendurable. Many a screw here and there loose in the body, is followed 
with sundry contortions of the face as if you were reminiscent of the doses 
poured down your throat in the nursery. For one moment corporealities 
arc thrown over-board, and tho mind, the immortal mind” renews the 
same pranks with which the body is oppressed. Tou try to form your 
conceptions — to arrange your reminiscences of the doings of the preceding 
night ; and they appesur as if they are psdled in the dunnest smoke.” The 
mind’s eye can scarcely peep through the blanket” which enyelopes the 
entirety of your intellectualities, until the depressed spirit sighs at the idea 
of your capacity for so much sensualism ; the frequent repetition of which 
might, in process of time, be attended with nearly the extinction of mind 
itself. The reader may probably shew ^me impatience under the infliction of 
these musings, and complaiaof the apparent w^t of connection with the for- 
tunes of Messrs. Gull and Dupe. Yet it will appear on the least reflection, 
that all the above corporeal and moral phenomena were abundantly expe- 
rienced by them— the statement of which cannot but be german to the sub- 
ject. People in, their ntuatibn continue for hours to dose in that half-sleepy 
state, when all that has been under enactment ft>r the preceding eight or 
ten hours, pass in review before mind with a vivid disfigurement and 
execrated portraiture that shows a waking reality. The fumes in their 
head gave birth to scores of devils, with whom they dreamed they were en- 
gaged in dancing the Highland Fhng, while Belzebub himself appeared 
to blow a bagpipe, assisted by one of his coadjutors who amused him- 
self by beating on the kettle drum. Anon, Oull and Dupe sliced off a 
bit of ham by way of relish to a glass of beer ; then the hideous beings, 
who had so unaccountably taken a &ncy to human company, as if in 
competition, took down the ham bone, together with the mustard pot at 
one swallow, washing the whole down with a fhll barrel of alcohol. 
Then the scene would as if by a kaleidescopic turn present two stout 
ladies pressing upon the chest of Gull, who, with polite grins, asked him 
how he liked waltzing. In short, another edition of the night’s doings was 
presented to the mind, if without improvement, certainly with honible 
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disfigurement. All this is followed by a call for Mocha, if the man is any 
thing above an Examiner in a Government office— the seclioner satisfies him- 
self with simple souchong— and sometimes condescends to use butter milk 
or cocoanut water, when nature is made straight again ; and he vows that it 
will be a long time before he so indulges himself. The selection made 
by Messrs. Gull and Dupe was tea, a heOe diluted with milk of a rather 
brownish hue, and certainly without the orthodox smell. 


Chapter VI. ^ 

Dr. Drug, with that carefulness which characterizes a zealous and 
conscientious son of Esculapius, visited Mr. Gain in the morning. On 
entering the room of his proteges, his vision was greeted with the spoils 
of the night, which diffused a gleam of satisfaction on his benevolent 
face, at the idea probably, that all this would tell favourably on their 
health. To be sure, there ^as a great deal which entered into the com- 
position of those edibles, which a lees scrupulous leech would have quar- 
relled about— but this overparticularity savours more of the quack. The 
bruise on the nose of Gull moved his tender anxieties, as the former with 
twinkling eyes and fragrant breath, entered upon a recital of the exploits 
of the night. The wine, beer, spirits, such as they were, were dwelt 
upon with certain quaint comments of the ensured on their respective 
qualities, which brought up marks of sorrow on his compassionate face, 
which face bore however, a striking likeness to the mournful traits on thdt of 
a legatee when he hears of the bequests left him by some wealthy testator. 
** Aye, I sec,” said Drug, in a playful tone, ** people will sometimes be 
fools do what we may ; human nature is a mingled yarn, threads of all 
kindi# and colour enter into the texture. Well, after all, you were not 
wrong as some silly people would suppose. The best Doctors advise us 
to get drunk at least once a mouth ior the good of our health.” 

“ Indeed, Doctor ?” said Gull ana JDupe^ with that joyous countenance 
expressive of an agreeable surprize. 

** This is an opinion,” answered Drug trying to impress it indelibly upon 
the minds of his pupils, this is an opinion I have heard propounded with 
some surprize, but observation and experience have set their seal on it.” 

“ Of course, sir,” said Dupe as the leijgth and breadth of the doctrine 
commenced playing all its pranks on his neart and intellect, as appeared 
in the brightened countenance, the cheerful rubbing of his hands, and 
the significant wink he tipped to Gull. Both protested that they had 
not heard such good sense for a long time. “ Well, Gull,” said Dupe, 
addressing his chum, “ dont you recollect long*legged Bob, who served 
in an apothecary’s shop in his younger days, used to tip us some such 
notions*as these on boa^ the Gunpowder.” 

“ To be sure ; just what die Doctor says— keep sober one day in every 
month.” 

“ Well, that’s reasonable, I say,” observed Dupe,” or the wine merchant 
is likely to cheat us in accounts, if our heads are not clear at least once 
a month.” This reversal of Drug’s meaning gave him much pain ; but 
as he always felt uneasiness to disturb the misconceptions of his patients, 
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he desisted from the attempt. Having allowed time for the due settle- 
ment of the above valuable suggestions, on the unformed minds of the 
young men, he gazed upon them with the benignity with which a zealous 
teacher contemplates his hopeful pupils when they have shewn remark- 
able proficiency in their studies. He then proceeded to give a short 
statement of the reversal of all nature’s laws in this country. For instance,” 
observed he, you will at home find in general, that temperance is the best 
preservative of health, whereas in regard to that awful disease, the cholera, 
here, none but the temperate fall victims to it. It arises from a chill in 
the belly, and hence the mecessity of chilli Us a stimulant, and mustard 
as a poultice. The man who stores a pi^per quantum of stimulant within, 
need not resort to either.” , And that’s true, by my GranunCs beard,” 
said Gull, feeling himself much enlightened, I’ll finish a quart before 
it’s half over, and throw the bottle over the window.” 

“Now that’s just it,” resumed Drug, “ I knew an honest baker who 
was hard pressed for an heir, but his good wife shewed no signs of fer- 
tility. I gave him the same advice — and in six months after that, old 
Biscuit was blessed with twins. Do you see ?” — An effect so w'onderful 
made its due impression on the auditors, and to shew their appreciation of 
it, they fiew to their pen and took a note of it — a piece of docility that 
warmed and gratified the heart of good old Drug. Satisfied with his morn- 
ing work, the Doctor whistled his favourite song, “ I’d be a butterfly,” 
as he proceeded up stairs to see Gain, who happened to be in a pleasant 
confab with Shark on various matters, the burden of the whole being 
how to diffuse blessings amongst their fellow-creatures. As money was 
scripturally and proverbially known to be the root of all evil, it became a 
matter of serious moment, whether it should not be carefully weeded out, 
that the trio might mercifully bear the whole burthen of that awfultevil, 
at least as much as they could hoe out by their united exertions. While 
the means and appliances of this magnanimous object were in the course 
of discussion, the whistle of Drug wa^ heard on the stairs and anon they 
greeted the smiling face of that worthy, who put on looks which a boy 
does, when his task is about to be finished, or when he has a glimpse of 
a few oranges which he knows will be all his own. 

“ Good morning, Drug,” said both, “ we trust you are taking care of the 
poor fellows below — they are a ^ttle wild.” 

“ And require breaking,” observed the Doctor, in a tone which conveyed 
something more than what met the ear. 

“ As to that,” replied Gmn, “we know they could not be in better hands.” 
“ Ahem !” said Drug, “ Breaking is a process rather ticklish, and must 
be managed with prudence for any good you expect.” 

“ These fillies,” asked Shark, “ any .chance of their turning out good 
subjects ?” to which some answer was made to the effect, that they were not 
ever likely to return home in a hurry, a communication containing some 
hidden meaning, which was calculated to put them in good humour for the 
whole morning. They separated, however, on the understanding they were 
to meet again in the evening at dinper, and watch the interesting progress 
of their hopeful proteges. The dinner table, it is stated, is the best ordeal 
to which a man can be subjected for the ascertainment of his longevity 
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One may, with almost a prophetical precision, number the remaining days 
of those whom he frequently dines with, a science in which no one was 
better versed than Drug himself. 


Cha-PTER VII. 

We beg the reader will have the goodness to transport himself, in 
imagination at least, to the dining hall of the rich Mr. Gain, on an evening 
in the full bloom of rosy May ; a month in which altho* fruits and flowers 
abound with great profusion and nature puts on •her Sunday suit, adorned 
with smiles and sunshine, promising health and cheerfulness — and yet 
strange fact, the undertaker in making an estimate of his stock-in-trade 
and good-will affixes a high premium on his business. Yes, there may 
be the loveliest blue on the skies, with not one cloud to stain its bosom, 
and if perchance clouds appear, they appear in all their roseate and 
violet charms — flowers and blossoms diffusing fragrance in the balmy air 
— and the song of streams and brooks and the feathery tribe more musical 
than in any other month ; and yet the tribe of mutes look grave — busy to 
give point to their spades and mattocks^ and pcM themselves in gloomy cheer- 
fulness ; rehearsing the parts they deem themselves called upon to act 
at this time of the year — and in hopes of a speedy independence, they will 
scarcely nod to the clergymen. Yes, in a season like this, let the reader 
transport himself to the hall of Mr. Gain, and observe the festive board 
decorated with all that can be got from the art of man or the gift of na- 
ture. Bouquets of flowers vying with glittering plate and artiiicid buds and 
blossom, — and sparkling chrystal, the whole on a ground of white damask, 
which here and there from its uneven surface, reflects the light from the bril- 
liant chandeliers in the richest spangles. The multifarious viands sending 
their tempting odours, enough to create ap appetite even under the very 
ribs of death — all flanked by chrystal decanters, blushing with their ruby 
or rosy honors. Mr. Gain coj^tempfeited the display with feelings of 
complacency, thinking how much he must be envied by his friends and 
the world — a kind of grace nine out of ten rich men mentally indulge 
in before they take their seat at the head of the table ; — and apropos of 
saying grace, it might as well be remarked that the cook has the best 
and worst of it. If the palate is successfully reached or touched, the 
devotional spirit of the din^s lavish thanks and blessings on him and 
Provided in case of failure,” as the lawyers have it, execrations are his 
guerdon. Mr. Gain took the head of the table, placing his satellites. Shark 
and Drug on the right and left hand— one representing the incarnation of 
medicine, the other of ]aw-*-their combined effect, one might have thought, 
would have changed the very quHlity of tlie dainties. Gull and Dupe 
were consigned to the part of the table, facing a huge piece of beef, high 
seasoned with saline and spicy matter, looking like an Olympus in mi- 
niature. The fket is— the ingenuity of the trio was engaged making che- 
mical experiments as to the quantum of liquids necessaiy effectually to 
keep down every ounce of this Olympian dish. 

** A fine country this, eh. Gull,” said Shark, “ plenty of good things — 
but above all I think beef stands prominent. Shall I help you to a nice 
tit- bit and without Waiting for an answer the plates of the ensured 
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were loaded with about 2 lbs. each. This “ tit-bit’’ so calculated to 
call forth a blush on even a cast-iron digestion, made them feel a little 
abashed, a feeling which was soon removed on glancing, at the tempting 
dissolvents arounX A scene so unexpected gave rise to many a humu- 
rous and serious thought in these two simple minds, which in spite of 
the unremitting movement of the jaws, they endeavoured to reciprocate 
by the mute eloquence of the eyes. In the mean time the trio picked 
the lighter delicacies with all the zest' of confirmed epicurians. In one 
point, however, they united in shewing their disinterestedness — ^for regard- 
lesa-^iscourteously regardless of ea<m other, they kept challenging none 
but Messrs Gull and Dupe to join in the^'drink. The host and his compeers 
thought that to ofier themiight drink would be the means of m^ing 
them light and giddy, and hence to give them a distaste for it, the ser- 
vants were directed to replenish their glasses with vinegar, whenever they 
could be prevailed to accept or call for champaigne. 

That’s it. Dupe, stick to the spirits — ivy a kittle champaigne tho,’ wont 
you ?” said Drug in a tone which richly evinced how much cordiality 
there was In the offer. The servant filled every glass accordingly with 
champaigne, or at least what appeared to be so, the trio ^d the genuine 
stuff and the latter, pursuant to the understanding referred to, merely its 
semblance* and which truth to speak was nothing more or less than chrystal 
vinegar. In a trice the sparkling liquid rolled down their throats but 
like the amen of Macbeth, it stuck in that of our embryo architect and his 
worthy mate. They left a very large instalment in their glasses unfinished. 
There was an evident effort to prevent a distortion of the face. It was diffi- 
cult however to sooth down or adjust the rebellious features. The eyes, 
lips and throat gave evidence of something that had grated rather hai-sbly on 
their palate, ^ch anxious to conceal from the other as well as from their 
patrons the exquisitness of their ^sensations. The fact is they had never 
tasted champaigne before, and wopdered what there was in it’s sharp 
acidity to render it so general a favourite* Gull looked at Dupe and 
Dupe looked at Gull, both afraid to speak their mind for fear of being 
voted ^iow— ^wondering all the time at the placid countenance of their 
patrons ; who shewed no wincing under what they considered an inflic- 
tion. Gain politely begged of them to take a second glass, but they ap- 
peared to be too busy with the ];jsmmmt of the saline and spicy — to heed 
the request. Shark spoke louder to the same effect, when Dupe and his 
fellow commenced making a tremendous clatter with their knives and 
forks to excuse their deafiiess. Drug although no junior counsel followed in 
the same train, at the very top of his lungs, wishing to know how they 
liked their first glass. To pretend further deafness would be the height 
of rudeness. “ Wby,’^ said Dupe, in answer, “ ve — ry well — only a lee — 
tle-T-.” 

“^Exaedy” echoed Gull, “only a lee— tle”-^neither of them for the 
reason stated would fill up die hiatui or conclude the sentence, altho’ the 
idea of a second glass nearly put them in a fever. 

“ Is that all,” rejoined Drug^ “perhaps you ’ll like the second glass 
better Dupe ?” 

“ Lord no, sir, ’tis too good to go to a second,” answered Dupe with 
an affected indifference which the sweat on his brow effectually belied. 
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“ Perhaps you may try it, Gul! said Drug, infusing as much lumhalance 
in his air as possible ; but Gull who had hitherto preserved a calm exte- 
rior, said in a tone whose violence he could ill repress, “ Vm blow’d if I do.” 

At a recusancy so unreasonable, their kind and generous host had no 
alternative, but to allow them tp make deep indents on sprituous liquors, 
until every vein in their body swelled at the current of fire spreading 
and ramifying in their heated system. By insinuating remarks and 
seductive persuasions they were induced to lay in a store of heterogenous 
luxuries, a compound of which might have produced rebellion in the inter- 
nals of cl piece of flint itself. There is nothing* like a wager to quicken 
the mental and physical capabilities. No body was better impress^ with 
this truth than Shark, and in order to prime and load" his proteges to a de- 
gree that they may burst, he playfully proposed a wager to the company that 
each should, afler the spell they had already bad, take sixty lecchees. A 
kind of semi-demi demur was at first urged by Messrs. Gain and Drug 
just to put their wards out oT guard, which they on second thoughts affected 
to waive, should Gull and Dupe join in the compact. Dupe swore by the 
charms of some such name as Judy OTlanagan, that he was not the boy 
to balk the gentlemen ; so he set about the task with no small alacrity 
— every now and then nudging Gull with his elbow, to shew a little of the 
quality which his name denoted. The trio however taxed their skill to the 
utmost to keep up an appearance of sucksion and mastication of that juicy 
fruit ; the excess of which has not unfrequently been followed by the very 
(leseasc which Drug so oracularly declared, was peculiar to the temperate. 
The digestive organs, like conscience, will be unruly at every burden placed 
upon them, and they were not mute at the striding steps towards the goal. 
The feat was at length performed by Dupe and his mate, who were declar- 
ed victors rather than \7inner8, when their worthy host promised them a 
horse in a few days by way of prize. They were pressed to renew their 
attacks on the other temptations 01 the board; but their kind-hearted 
and hitherto complying proteg^s^xcusad themselves, saying, that like Capt. 
Donahoo they had stowed more in the hold than the tonnage of the vessel 
wai ranted. The words tonnage, vessel, &c. ” had a sensible effect on the 
seniors present, who thought it hard people should be so scrupulous as 
to hesitate over-loading a vessel which had been duly insured. To do away 
with all uneasy feelings, they sang sundry songs, and proposed^sundry 
toasts, the former being on the whole, laudatory of all manner of intem- 
perance ; while the latter pointed out in the bright perspective of the 
future, many a stately house and lofty edifice erected by Dupe himself; 
and many a railroad over the Hymalya abounding in magnificent carriages, 
built by Gull’s own peculiar craft. It ^ a season of mutual compliment, 
not unlike the scene exhibited by half a dozen boarding school girls, who 
upon mseting together after a lengthened absence, kiss and re-kiss each 
other, whispering and reciprocating airy bubbles-— each complimenting or 
rather flattering the other with the hope — tlie certainty of husbands, whicha 
combination of the greatest beauty and rank itself may despair of achieving. 
Although Gull and Dupe experienced many an internal twitch and 
stomachic growl ; smiles and nods and thanks and acknowledgments of 
indissoluble obligations flew like sparkles from their lips, as they hoped to 
shew proper gratitude ^hen the rich and magnificent prospects before .them 
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>ver6 eventually realized. Concluding the whole with a song how Pat 
O’Brien went to bad a beggar and got up a rich man, the couple toddled 
to their beds not quite in a straight line from some slight infirmity in the 
legs, which incapacitated them from holding with steadiness the rich burden 
imposed upon them. 


Chapteh VIII. 

When the above gentlemen retired to rest, the trio resumed their conver- 
sation in a cosey way all at home by themselves. The pai*t they were acting 
was tiresome, however congenial it may have been to their principles. The 
cloak of personation had no pleasantness, except for the soft inspirings of 
hope — ^and they determined for a moment to indulge m deBhMUe, This 
reminds us of the conduct of a native gentleman, who, to shew his taste for 
European music, used for a fortnight or so to take lessons on the Guitar 
and Piano Forte, until nature would sometimes assert her power, on which 
occasions he used to fling the European instruifients to the bats and moles, 
and with a native drum around his neck, he paced backwards and forwards 
in his own yard, making the welkin ring with something overwhelming, 
sonorous, but not overpoweringly musical. A feeling like this, unresist- 
ingly crept upon the minds of these good people, and they for a moment 
flung to the winds the painful effort of personation. “ I think,” said 
Drug to Gain,“ youhave gone to some expense in this affair,” “ Ye-e-ee-s,” 
was the long-drawn but laconic reply, indicative of a balancing of proba- 
bilities as to the probable out-turn. Shark, with the wonted acumen of a 
lawyer, saw the current of his friend’s thoughts, and by way of consolation 
reminded him of the Insurance of Dupe in 25 and that of Gull in 20,000 
rupees, and from what they had seen that evening, the lapse of either one 
or the other might be relied on at no distant day. In this some know- 
ledge of human nature was undoubtedly shewn, as every one knows 
how a miser in the smallest outlay, fortifies himself with a sight of his bags 
and chests, as if to draw asBurance^that ^the small price laid out for the 
daily bread will not entail eventual starvation on him. 

“ At least,” continued Shark, “ you may save the expense of the 
horse promised them. If they can stand this priming and charging without 
bursting, they are of a different . metal than I took them for.” 

Biff we must not be over sanguine,” said Gain, “ dont you see that for 
imbibing they are perfect sand-banks, and as to the rest, as craving as the 
grave.*’ 

“ Grave !”said Drug, “ Grave !” as if he had hit upon some word of which 
he was long in search. Certainly not less pleased with it than the youthful 
poet, who having been perplexed for a word to make up the full measure of 
his line, suddenly alights upon a harmonious expletive. 

“ There’s no knowing, Mr. Shark,” observed Mr. Gain, “ they appear as if 
they could eat you up, sans sauce, and not injure their abdomen one whit.” 

If they get out of the present experiment,” resumed Gain, I think I’ll 
treat them to a horse. It might make good the old proverb.” 

Aye set a beggar on hors^ck, and — but, as I observed before. I’d 
better have a few pills in readiness.” 

“ And I,” said Gain, shall bring home as mad a filly as ever deposited a 
man on the road side.” 
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“ And I,’* said Shark, ‘‘ shall have ready a clraft communication to the 
Insurance Office, with a blank to fill up the cause of death.^ 

‘‘ Tut, man,” rejoined Drug, “send them half drunk to the Regatta, which 
comes off on Monday next. As to the horse it is useless, unless you gave a 
hint to the syce to buckle on the girth properly— to take care the stirrups 
are not ricketty and so on.” 

“ Ahem!” said Gain, “ instructions shall be given to the syce.” 

“ But what do you say,” observed Shark, as if a new light was dancing 
on his pt’olific mind, “to set them in some preliminary task in architec- 
ture ?** * 

“ As how ?” interrogated Drug, meltng somewhat envious of the shrewd- 
ness of the lawyer, and apprehensive of the glory of his potions being shorn 
of their bright proportions. 

“ As how replied Shark, “ why there are many three-storied houses 
being built in town, and it would not be out of place to get them to go up 
and down the scaffoldings bj way of practice. It is preposterous for a man 
to undertake the building of an edifice like the Metcalfe Hall, until he has 
learned a little of this at least. Some one of these foggy mornings, he 
might be sent up by way of practice,— and certainly we shall be greatly to 
blame, if the strings and tyings in the higher parts arc not all firm and 
right. Yes we must mind they are all firm and right for the safety of our 
young friends.” 

“ Of course, we’ll take care of /Aaf,” said Gain with much kindliness of 
heart, and wolfishness of countenance. 

“ But what think you of another shift ?” interrogated Shark, his genius 
being in its very bloom, “ suppose we saddle them with a file of the Bengal 
Chronicle^ insisting they sliould get through the Court of Requests and 
Police Reports in a week. Considering the heaviness of the mass, Fd 
warrant its being a settler— and then we can dko bring the Chronicle on 
the marrow bones for manslaughter.” • 

This paper, it appears, had veny zealously espoused the cause of the poor 
woman, who was the victim of the acquitted bigamist in the second Chap- 
ter, a circumstance that had stirred the gall of Shark not a little. But this 
union of the love of Gain with that of retaliation, was not considered quite 
an orthodox procedure by his compeers; he was accordingly called to 
order by Drug, who remarked with no little pomposity that little private 
feelings should be merged in the general good. The excitement having a 
little subsided, it was settled that excepting the project of the Chronicle, one 
or other of the remaining shifts should be resorted to, the adoption of which 
was left to the play and pliancy of circumstances. Such superabundance of. 
tender care bid fair to promote the longevity of even one who walks a 
living death. They, however, appeared a little surprized when on the mor- 
row, they found Dupe and Gull looking as fresh as if they bad not dined 
upon any thing more substantial than chicken-broth or pish-pasfa, and in 
i-egard to drink had not taken any thing beyond simple souchong. This 
gave rise to a good deal of desultory discussion in which the words “ Mad 
Filly,” “ ^affolding,” “ Pills,” “ Regatta,” “ Indigestion,” “ Chronicle,” 
had a significant prominence. A few more dinners, minus the champaigne' 
trick, were tried however without encompassing the necessary result, a 
circumstance which like»bope deferred made their hearts somewhat sick. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“ There Dupe—there’&the pretty little mare I promised you/’ said Gain, 
pointing at a beautiful animal calculated from its appearance, to set the 
heart® of k score of jbckeyaagog. But beauty and grace and symetry are 
not to be trusted, or that tempting fruit so attractive to the eye, would not 
have presented mere ashes to the taste. The bosom of the sea so blue 
and placid and beautiful only leads to the charnel house within its depths. 
The moon that silvery bark, which glide® on the cerulean of the heavens 
makes promise of peace .and joy, and redeems it by showers of disease 
and pestilence. Of course Dupe coui4 not read all the dangers allied to 
his mounting the hoi'sc, so that he vaulted on his back whistling A 
hunting I will go.” The animal availed itself of every shift accessible 
to its instinct to throw him down without elTect ; until it ran off with 
more than a race ground speed. Away went the girths— the stinups 
flew ten yards distant and down came he with the reins tightly 
held in his hands; wliile his friend Gull vociferated many a bravo. — 
The rider was not the man to give up a job of this kind in a hurry what- 
ever the danger appertaining thereto, until he rode the beast without 
saddle, and reduced it to the tameness ol a hen-pecked husband. The trio 
congratulated the ridei*, and it may be conceived how agreeably disap- 
pointed they were at the result. I thought,” said Gain to Dupe, with a 
spontaniety that was not unpleasant in one, whose soul was so steeped in 
artifice and avarice, “ I thought when the girths broke and the stirrups 
flew, there were some hopes — pshaw ! what am I saying — I mean some fears 
of you; but right glad am I of your escape.” Congratulations followed 
from the others nearly of the same kind. Early next morning all flve proceed- 
ed to make experiments in the scaffoldingline, an^t was marvellous how fast 
Gull flew from bamboo to bamboo instinctively as it were, avoiding those 
which were loose and partially uustrung; and here the practice he had of 
going up and down the ratlins on board ship, stood his friend indeed. They 
were made to try the Regatta, and although a few sheets in the wind, the 
boat manned by Gull and Dupe, was declared the winner to the especial 
gratification of Messrs. Gain and Go. Even those pills and potions which 
never left their mission unencompassed, took a particular delight to con- 
tribute to their bodily soundness, until at length alt appearance of plethora 
and apoplexy was consigned to ihe shades below. This apparent reversal of 
nature’s laws was an interesting phenomenon to Shark and Drug, who com- 
menced sedulously to make a few other chemical experiments on the 
crucible of thek abdomen. For instance a glass of water iced to the very tip 
top, was sent to keep company witk three or four cups of tea, taken as hot 
as it could be endurable, the extent of which mig^t be ascertained from the 
large drops of sweat on their brow. Their pudding had a spice or slice, 
whichever the reader pleases, of Bengallee so^)— their snuff mixed with 
pulverized minerals not of the most harmless kind* — their bed made up 
with damp and mildewed sheets^their turkey roast was nothing more or 
fees than villainous vulture done uu-«-^heir winter cloth was made of 
duck and summer found' them in wooitens— cool water was given to them 
‘under feverish symptoms and warm water when flushed witii exercise. 
But all these and a great deal more of the same kind were by 
some hidden power overruled to the prolongation of their lives, and 
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in the regular payment of the half-yearly premium to the Insurance 
Company. A year had gone by and no symptoms c/ the expected 
lapse hove in eight ; in the mean time Gull and Dupe did mt shew 
any very remarkable backwardness to avail themselves of the melting 
and perennial generosity of good old Gain. A conference was the result \ 
the upshot of the whole was a determination on their part to turn the 
two young gentlemen into the wide w<H*ld, since they were so unreason- 
able as not to travel into the other. “ They have dog’s lives,” said Gain, 
“ Cat’s lives, I believe,” said Shark. ‘‘ Charmed lives, I guess,” saW Drug, 
“It would be tempting Providence to go on ^further,” observed Gam ; 
“ Certainly,” replied Shark, “ with 4he money spent and the time ^ lost, I 
might have extorted justice from even a Court of Equity by this time ; w 
extracted sunbeams from cucumbers.” They seemed to have lost heart and 
hope, although one of them suggested a renewal of their endeavours to 
compass their contemplated end and aim by getting the young men married ; 
on second thoughts, however, it was determined that men who had passed 
such critical ordeals, as they" had been subjected to, were not 
driven out of the world by the mere possession of wives. The^ Chromch 
.^^uggestion was revived, but it was soon dismissed as a sorry joke, until 
the whole affair was for the present abandoned, and Messrs. Gull and Dupe 
were to their great surprize and disappointment, required to take a peep into 
tlic world and shift for themselves ; but they kicked up a tremendous 
“ shindy,” as the Bengal Chronicle reporter would designate it, staling 
they were not going to give up their comfortable berths until the one had 
erected a palace in the exercise of his profession as an architect, and until 
the other had designed and built improved hearses for the Calcutta Under- 
takers. It was not without considerable trouble that they were prevailed 
ii[)on foritlie present to go to sea. The trio regretted the wear and tear of 
conscience and the loss and waste of money, consoling themselves however 
with hopes of better luck next time. It must not be omitted that Gain 
never heard Drug talk of-his pills without turning up his nose ; nor heal’d 
Shark dwell upon investments of ^capital without a violent fit at 
sneezing. 


STANZAS. 

The emerald cloud that floats serene, 
’Neath April’s changing ray,— 

Now joyous opes its wings of green, 

*Now melts in air away : 

So earthly joys delusive gleam, 

So shine hopes visions fair, 

One moment,— bright as’ Cynthia’s beam, 
Another,— empty air. 
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THE LOVEE. 

Andlihe was lost— and yet 1 breathed, 

But not the breath of human life. 

A serpent round my heart was wreathed, 

And stung my every thought to strife.— T he Giaour. 

“ Yes*^— said I aloud, as I threw myself on Uie bed in a violent lit of 
rajje-—** Yes— I shall surely become a murderer. There are times when 
tlie strength of a giant seems to come upon me, and 1 feel that 1 can grapple 
with and destroy and smite to the dust the mightiest of the earth. What 
if I am attenuated, and have no excess of muscle or flesh, and if in these legs 
there be no vigor or firmness ! T have a heart that rises above the weak- 
ness of the body and a spirit that defies danger and death. Yes, thou most 
treacherous wretch that rejoicest in thy success and glorlest in thy conquest 
meanly and basely acquired, thou slmlt yet writhe in the agony of thy heart. 
And the memory of him whom thou hast injured shall come upon thee 
with a remorse and a burning and a torture, unfelt and unknown in the 
caverns of tlie damned. It shall come upon thee in the awe and in the 
silence of the niglit, and rob thee of thy golden rest ; it shall come upon 
thee in the morning hour and turn thy solemn prayers into mockery ; 
it shall come upon thee in thy hours of refection and enjoyment, 
and change thy food into poison, and thy mirth into wailing and sadness, 
and thou slialt moan and howl, and fly from the banquet and the feast as 
if all the hosts of darkness were behind thee. And I, thine enemy, thim^ 
everlasting enemy, shall follow thee with the malice and the venom of a 
fury, and curse thee with curses at which Heaven shall shudder and hell 
recoil with horror. Yes, the day of vengeance, is at hand, vengesnee, dark 
and unrelenting and terrible, and we shall meet— ay, meet with the rage 
and the fierceness of the monsteP of the forest, and this hand, feeble as it 
is shall throttle thee, and crumble aiM crush thy massy frame into atoms 
and to powder and to dust ; and whelh thy tlai k spirit is speeding its flight 
into the burnings and the flames of the lowest depths of hell ! — I sliall lie 
beside thee, and hiss in thy ears, and shriek out thy honible guilt and 
exult and triumph in Ihy fall with the laughter and the mockery of 
a demon. 

It was midnight, and I rushed out into the street, and marched along 
with rapid and fearful strides. The fever of madness raged in my veins, 
and my brain was on fire, and the bright moon and the silver stars had no 
charms for me. I hurried on, I knew not where ; one object alone engaged 
my thoughts— one thought alone engrossed my mind, and revenge, 
revenge, I shrieked out to the midnight air. And I stood beneath her win- 
dow and she knew it not, and 1 gazed within the silent room and she saw 
me not, and I called upon her name, but she heard me not. Ob, Selina ! my 
first, my only love, my beloved and my lost one, where art thou ? come before 
my longing eyes, that I may see thee again ; give me but one word, one 
look, one smile, and I shall return to luy desolate home with a calmer 
breast and a sercucr soul. But she came not, and 1 turned away from the 
fairy ground, and stiided on as violently as before. I entered a public 
square and the cool breeze fanned my cheeks, aqd I walked on absorbed 



in my Ihoughti?. And llioic came another party IVoin the opposite gale, 
and they walked in the gravel path, and came towards m(\ nnd I raised my 
oyes and heheld. — Oh that iny eyes, were lightning to blast him where 
he stood. Yes, there was the smiling villain, and he rolled his blood-red eyes 
and he grinned and bowed to me. And Selina, too, was there and her 
mother, and our eyes met, and she saw and read in them the stern resolution 
then passing in my mind. One moment more and they passed me by and 
I saw him whisper, and I heard the loud laugh, and my spirit rose within 
me, and my blue veins swelled, and the blood mounted to my brain with 
a iicreer heat, and again I faced them and my brow grew dark, and 1 grasped 
him by the arm. • 

“ Have you any business with me, sir said the smiling villain— “ I 
shall feel but too happy if I could be of any service to you.” 

Yes sir” — said 1, in a deep stern voice, and with an emphasis, the mean- 
ing of which he could not mistake. 1 have the business of life and death 
with you, and the sooner wc settle it the better for us all.” 

“ You forget, sir,” — said he “ that the stars of creation are with me and 
it speaks little for the proverbial gallantry of Mr. Lackland to make himself 
thus unnecessarily rude before the sex.” And he bowed profoundly to the 
ladies. 

“ Traitor,” cried I, slung to madness at the cool iuditferenco with which 
he spoke — “ Traitor, imagine not that I will he thus swerved from my 
purpose. The time is come and not a step shall you stir till you either 
vindicate your conduct or receive the vengeance due to your treachery,” 

“ Sir — I shall do neither one nor t’other” and he made an attempt to free 
himself from my grasp. “ Hear me, ladies”— said I, addressing Selina, and 
her mother, and you, madam, especially. 1 have lovjecl your daughter for 
these six years. I have been a son to you during that time, and respected 
and loved and obeyed you as my parent. And you were not unkind, you 
smiled upon our glowing attachment |nd promised the union of our hands and 
uur hearts. But suddenly you cast lye > ofi*, you disliked my company and 
treated me with coldness and fndifferenGe, nay, almost with rudeness, and 
you forbade my daily visits and stopped our correspondence, and finally 
refused to accept me for the husband of your daughter. 1 called on you 
often to demand an explanation, but you would not receive me. 1 wrote 
to you but my letters were returned unopened. And now that 1 meet you, 
and in company of that man, 1 shall not depart nor suffer you to 
do so until you have given me a full and suIRcient reason of the change in 
your feelings and sentiments towards me ; and I folded my arms, and 
awaited her reply. But she made none, and I turned to her daughter. 

Selina,” said I, in a softer voice, **by our former love and affection, by 
the vows we have breathed and the oaths we have sworn, by the hopes we 
have cherished, and the joys we have tasted, by the blisses of Heaven and 
the torments of Hell, I entreat you to answer me truly ; tell we what has been 
my offence, my crime ; what have 1 done to merit this unkindness, this 
estrangement ; why have 1 been thus made a stranger and an alien, and 
a foe ; why am I shunned and avoided like a pestilence ?” and 1 paused 
and listened for her answer. At last it came, in sweet and silver tones 
like the voice of a seraph in heaven. Hear me, Charles”— she began, 

and say if we could do otherwise than we have done. You have abused 
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and slandered us, and spoken of us in terms unbecoming and unworthy 
a gentleman. You said, that I was ready to rush into your arras, that 
your feelings towards me were perfectly indifferent, that you loved me 
not, cared not for me, that you have agreed to many me, not on ac- 
count of any affection that you cherished towards me but merely to save 
me from a broken heart or a violent death— yes, you would marry me, 
indeed, but you would fly from your loveless home to the aims of an- 
other more beautiful than myself, who is ready and willing to share your 
board and your bed without the sanction of the church and the rites 
authorizcfl by heaven.” She ceased, and the blood that had mantled 
on her check, departed as suddenly as came, and she stood all pale and 
trembling and wiped away the drops that had gathered in her eyes. 
“ What,” shrieked I, in the 'agony and the madness of my feelings — 

are these my expression^? Have I given utterance to them ? 

“ So we were told”— was the calm reply. 

Your authority, your informant, the sourco«and the origin of the slan- 
derous report ?” and I trembled and I shook. 

“ Mr. Bury.” 

“ T’is well — and now ladies,” said I— endeavoring but in vain to speak 
calmly ” go home as peaceably as you can, go home alone, witness not the 
deed that shall be done. There is a period to all things, and there is 
a point beyond which human endurance cannot pass, there is a time Avheii 
treachery is unmasked and villany punished, and that hour is now come ; 
the hour of vengeance ; and the villian shall die. Black-hearted wretch, 
prepare, said 1, turning to him, taint no more the air with thy polluted 
breath ; claim kindred no more with human kind, for they loathe, they 
abhor, they detest Uiee ; gaze not upon the sun, for it will blind thee 
and scorch thee ; stand not upon the earth, for it will swallow tliec ; but 
down, down to the dust and to the dung— to the worms and to the 
reptiles, to the rankness and to the rottenness and the corruption of the 
grave, fit emblems bf thy filthy heartt And the strength of the madman 
came upon me, and I flew upon him' and baught him by the throat ; and 
he struggled hard, and his blows fell upon me fast and fearfully, and 
the blood trickled down my mouth and my nosb'ils, but still 1 kept my 
Itold with the gripe of a vice and pushed him against the wall, and 
extricating one hand, I drew out my razor li'om my pocket and quicker 
than lightning, the deed was done— and his head fell upon his, shoulders ; 
a frightful ga^i was seen in liia throat ; and Ids blood-red eyes glared 
upon me with a tiorrible stare. But iny revenge was not satiated ; I threw 
down his body violently upon the hard ground, and I stooped down and 
opened his mouth and cut off his slanderous tongue, and 1 ripi)ed open 
his bosom, and tore out his black heart and trampled upon it, and 1 
laughed and I roared with Uie mirtli of a fiend. And Selina and her 
mother were there; they were lying on tiie ground, uid their eyes wero fixed 
upon me witli an Immovable gaze— and they beheld my horrible mirth, and 
moved not, there was no shiiddering of their bodies, no quivering of their 
limbs, and 1 came up to them but they rose and fled not. 1 called them 
by their names, but they answered me not, and 1 laid my hand upon their 
bodies — oh ! they were cold, they were dead. Yes, dead, my Selina Ukmi 
wort dead, and I am thy murderer. Aud I threw myself beside her, and took 
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her sot*! hands in mine, and kissed her cold lips, and played with her raven 
locks. But soon there came the rush and the roar and th^» voice of a mul* 
titude, and men peered at me with their fearful eyes and with p:hastJy faces, 
and they threatened and tlircw stones at mo. And 1 started from the 
jj^round and roared with the loudest of them all, and iloiirishcd my hkxxly 
weapon and ran amongst the coward throng, and many fled and many fell, 
and were trampled ami were crushed, while the crowd rolled onwards away, 
and I followed, and 1 shrieked, and 1 shouted, and I yelled. Ho ! ho! tliat 
was bcautifnl indeed. At length three men advanced boldly towards me 
and my heart failed within me, and my courage vanished, and I threw my 
razor at them, and turned my back* and fled. And the mighty mass rolled 
towards me and they hooted and they hissed, and shouted for my blood, 
and 1 still ran on “ unscathed and unhurt.” But they came upon me? 
and bound me and took me to the prison house, and locked me in a 
a dark little room, and I found myself alone. Alone ! did I say } no, no ; 
tlicre was a goodly company within, a thousand grinning faces stood before? 
mo, and they laughed and they mocked, and danced gayly round the room. 
And He too was present, and there was blood u[)on his clothes, and there 
was blood round hi.s throat and lie stood aloof from all and his cold eyes 
stared upon me with a stern and determined gaze. Yes, I saw him again, 
and though my flesh crept upon me, and my blood ran cold, the revenge 
and the haired in my heart raged as fiercely as ever : “ Out, borriblt* 
mocker,” cried I, aloud, “ dost thou still haunt me, hast thou another life and 
I'xistoiicc, and art thou come from thy shadowy valleys to poison the earth 
again — out, out, or if thou wilt— come upon me in thy might and in thy 
stronglh — for I am thine enemy still, I still hate thee, with a hatred im- 
pcrisirablc, horrible, unquenchable. And I ran up to fiend with clencb> 
ed lists and gnashing teeth, and I stopped where he stood and stretched 
out my hand to drag him by his hair, but it was vanished it was gone — 
and 1 sank upon the floor weaned and eSchausted and faint. 

At length the day of trial came, and thc^court was crowded to excess, and 
there were many faces which I Anew, dnd many which 1 loved, and they were 
now sad, and were weeping, and I turned away and faced the solemn Judges 
witli a proud heart and a lofty bearing. And they accused me of murder, 
yes they called it murder, and many witnesses were called, and were 
examined and dismissed. And the judge summed up all, and addressed 
the silent jury and they retired and returned to their places in a moment. 
And llic stillness of death reigned in the Hall of Justice, and the foreman 
stood up and in a hollow voice, that thrilled the hearts of all but mine, pro- 
nounced the word — Guilty.” And I heard the word, and my heart leaped 
within me with a rapturous joy. And they asked me in the usual form 
whether I could say anything why sentence of death should not be passed 
against me, and I surveyed the thousand faces that surrounded me, and my 
fierce blood boiled, and 1 frowned, ^d 1 spoke. 

“ Death, my lords, has no terrors for me ; I lived but for one object, and 
that has been compassed, and I will not shrink from the doom that awaits mo. 
But you have accused me of murder, and will consign me to the death of 
a felon, and will enroll the crime and the punishment in the volume of 
your records. Is this law, and is this justice ? That man, my lords, 
was my friend and ny brotlier, the companion of iny early childhood. 
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\Vc were taught in tlit* same school, and were bred in the same house 
and slept in the same bed and ate at the same table ; and we read 
together and played together, and had and did every thing in common. 
Thus passed our childhood, our boyhood, and our youth, and wc stood on 
the verge and tlie threshold of manhood. That was the epoch and the 
season of love— and my feelings were warm and my affections deep, and 
I loved, not coldly and selfishly, but with all the ardor and the mad- 
ness and the passion of youth. And he was my confidant, my friend, 
and I opened my heart to him, and unfolded the mysteries and tlie 
secrets and the treasurer concealed in its deepest caverns. I told him 
all, and he saw and he knew, that I could not live, move or breathe, 
but in her presence. Her smile was my life, her joy was my Heaven, 
and her sorrow and her * tears my agony and wretchedness. And 
the demon entered his soul, and he “ conceived mischief and brouglit 
forth iniquity.*’ And she was now cold, and was distant, and was shy, 
and she shunned me and avoided me, whercr/cr wc met, and she would 
not see me nor receive my letters, and I felt and I suffered Ihc tor- 
tures of the damned. And he walked no more with me ; and he took ano- 
ther dwelling, and courted and loved the betrothed of his friend. And once 
again wc met, and that was the last — and his villany was revealed and his 
trcaclierv uncloaked, and — he died the death of a traitor. Is this 
murder r What, my lords, is the cessation of mere animal breath and 
motion and existence, comparect to the living death and torments he 
inflicted on me? He took away from me the breath of my breatli 
and the life of my life^ and destroyed for ever ray character ami name. 
And is this thrice detested murderer to escape unhurt — this moral assasiii 
to pass unpunishqjJ ? I have done, my lords, I am not afraid of 
death. I am ready and willing to expiate my guilt, if guilt it be, with my 
blood. 1 am a stricken man and fallen, and crushed and broken-licarted ; 
and were you even to acquit anNi to release me, no eye upon the earth 
shall behold me again.” 1 ceosci^ and the sentence of death was pronoun- 
ced against me, and 1 w^s remanded \o prUon. The fatal morning dawned 
and the sun shone for the last upon me, and my fetters were struck off, 
and I was taken to the place of death. Early as the hour was thou- 
sands were gathered there to see me die ; and I mounted the ladder to the 
gibbet and a wild shriek rent the air. I knew the voice of my sister 
and I groaned and hid my eyes." And they covered my face with a sable 
cap, and put the halter round my neck. The ladder was now withdrawn 
and the blood mounted upwards to my head, I felt a painful sensation in 
my throat and my tongue projected out of my mouth and my eyes started 
out of their sockets and— I awoke, and Behold it iva& a Dreamt 

June^ 1844. 
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THE LAMENTATION OF MISS B. ON THE DEATH OF MR. V. 

He lov*d me not— although for him 
My cheeks grew pale— my eyes grew dim ; 

He lov’d me not— and still each sun 
Found him the same unfeeling one. 

So cold his looks and words and fbne, 

It seem’d his hear^ was form’d of stone ; 

And oh ! I felt— I’d happier be, 

If death at once would set me free. 

But hope was near and whispering said, 

Why weep%8t thou pensive maid — oh ! 

What means this ever-rising sigh, 

The thoughttul brow the tearful eye ; 
fie patient and the time is nigh. 

When he for thee as well shall sigli, 

And each tear now thine eyelid’s start 
Shall melt like wax his stony heart. 

Thus with my griefs I tried to cope, 

And still hop’d on against all hope, 

And peace came down upon my breast, 

And lull’d its fearful storms to rest ; 

I knew we breathed the sfflf-snme air, 

Then wherefore cher^ black despair f 
I knew we liv’d— one sun beneath, 

Then wherefore rashly long for deatlx ! 

Away ! away ! ye henda that mock, — 

My faith is built on firmest rock ; 

Away ! away ! thou canker worm. 

Nor further waste this faded form ; 

1 still will love— though still for him 
My cheeks grow pale— my eyes grow dim. 

OhI let me pause and hide the rest, 

These maddening thoughts will burst my breast ; 

Mow— now sweet peace at once Is fled, 

And fire-fly hope lies crash’d and dead : 

Mo more— oh! never more shall I 
See ai^ht t’ admire in earth or sky, 

VOJi. II. -NO. vili. 
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No more for me shall roses bloom ; 

Nor jas’mincs yield their sweet perfume ; 
No more the stars or moon, or sun, 

Shall shine for me. — My race is run ; 

And 1 am now a blighted thing, 

A wretched soil— where thorns may spring, 
A blasted tree whose boughs shall nc*er 
Again thait leaves and blossoms bear, 

But stand apart and staml alone 
Unseen— unnoticed— and unknown ; 

Till death my only friend shall come, 

And lay me in the peaceful tomb. 

Within whose awful solitude » 

Nor pain — nor passion can intrude. 


QUACKERY, 


The greater number of writers, who have made quackery the professed 
theme of their lucubrations, or have glanced at the subject obiter^ 
and par parentheses have treated it as affair of accident, and an episode 
only in the history of society, and have chijfly confined their remarks to 
the malpractices of the irregular professors of arts and sciences. This is a 
false and inadequate view of the matter, leaving out of sight the very pith 
and marrow of the subject. Quackery is an elementary ingredient in our 
nature, and common to all hunian transactions. It is indeed the very 
mainspring of social order, and * the principal lever by which the great 
machine of government is prevented fiom coming to a disgraceful stand- 
still. If mankind are more influenced by their imaginations than their 
reason, and if as a celebrated quack dnee observed, there are more than 
ten fools in the world for one of discernment, it cannot be doubted that 
this vast fund ofdeceptivity was intended to serve a purpose in the great 
scheme of nature, as universal as itself ; and that so pregnant a circum- 
stance could not he barren of iitippttimt and beneficial consequences. As 
surely as the noses of pigs were made for the ring, and the wide and gap- 
ing jaws of the horse for the bit, so , surely was a limited capacity for truth 
implanted in the mass of the specif, for the especial purpose of placing 
them at the disposition gf those superior getiidses, to Whom is committed 
tlie task of stirring up society with a long pole, and providing a succession 
of materials for tragic poets and historians, (hackery, therefore, is Jure 
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dwino ; and to n.*ason upon its uses from its occasional alnisos, is to regard 
the matter con la vedxita oorta d'wva spamia ; or, in plain English, not to 
look beyond your nose. To make this point the dearer, pray listen to a 
story. There lived, in the time of the Regent Orleans, a!i honest charla- 
tan, of considerable vogue, who gave out Uiat he was iu possession of a 
wonderful secret for prolonging the duration of human life, provided that 
the patient joined to the use of his medicine a constant and strict attention 
to regimen and temperance. As long as his secret was kept, his patients, 
submitting to what was plain and clear, in favour of what was miraculous 
and past compreliension, obeyed his instructional and were cured of the 
iniinity of diseases which debauchery and excess had engendered. The 
promises of the doctor were largely realized in a multitude of cases ; and 
liis fame spread through court and city ; and he drove a flourishing trade 
in his nostrum, which he sold at five shillings a bottle. Unluckily for the 
good people of Paris, it was at last divulged that these bottles contained 
nothing but a few ounces ofi Seine water, flavoured with a little nitre. The 
bubble burst ; and the medicine and the regimen being abandoned together, 
death entered again into the full enjoyment of all his rights, and the. 
balance of population was re-cstalishcd upon its ancient footing. Here, 
then, is the history of mankind in a parable. It is thus that simple and 
unsophisticated truth is universally despised and neglected ; atid that 
<2uackery becomes a necessary agent in sublunary affairs, to teach society 
on which side its bread is buttered, and to coax men into those arrange- 
ments upon which they are dependant for their haiipincss. Quackery ac- 
cordingly is more ancient than regular practice ; and is indeed scarcely of 
later date than Adam’s fig-leaves. The most v^uable additions to human 
power may be traced to the most palpable deceits. Chemistry is the 
daughter of alchemy ; astronomy was born of astrology ; the doctrine of 
probabilities arose out of the forecast of f^se prophets, and the cunning of 
the conducting agents of auguries ai]^ oracles. In the early history of the 
world, the great benefactors ol* mai||&ind were all more or less quacks. 
Pythagoras sported bis golden thigh to draw attention to the truths he 
promulgated, and he gave out his maxims in enigma and conundrum, be- 
cause if he had spoken so as to be understood, he knew that he might as 
well have whistled to mile-stones. Numa was another of these benevolent 
empirics, who had recourse to deception yrhen he set about civilizing has 
savage Romans ; and invented his intrigue with Egeria, because he knew 
what beasts he had to deal with. Socrates, though by the consent of all 
the pedants in Europe, the wisest of uninspired mortis, showed himself 
less than up to the mark when he became the victim of a political intrigue, 
for want of a little necessary humbug. If instead of being in earnest 
about his familiar D&emon, he had turned the notion to a pi'oper account, as 
a genune quack would have done, be might have set all the buffoons in 
Athens at defiance, and obtmned the crown instead of the poison cup, as 
the reward for bis preaching. In point of fact, there is scarcely a person 
on record, celebratedfbr having evicted a chan^ in the destiny of his age 
and country, who has not paid his tribute to public gullability, and played 
Punch in time and place, for the edification of the people. It was most 
probably for this purpose, that the pupil of Aristotle claimed kindred with 
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Jupiter Ammon : for his displeasure with his instructor, at breaking; through 
the royal monopoly of knowledge by publishing his works, is proof positive 
that he was imbued with the most refined spirit of quackery, and was 
indeed every inch a king. Napoleon has afforded a notable example of 
the necessity of quackei-y to the attainment of greatness. He was, in the 
epoch of his political successes, a splendidly irregular practitioner of the 
art of statecraft ; and he never would have fallen from his high estate, if, 
intoxicated with success, he had not, in an unlucky hour, fancied himself 
above all further occasions for humbug ; and brought himself down to the ' 
level of his legitimate rivals, by his undisguised tyranny. There is a vein 
of quackery, as I have said, running tbrough all human affairs, but it is 
more especially in the greater and graver businesses of life, in theology and 
its half-sister medicine, in government, law, literature and the arts, that 
the influence of humbug is extensive and successful. In tangible and 
visible matters, the world may more safely bo left, in some degree, to its 
own spontaneous judgment ; but wherever speculation and metaphysical 
aid come into play, quackery is of first-rate necessity ; and incredulity, of 
.consequence, is anathema. From the diplomate, who retires to his closet 
to waste quills, to the novelist who writes his own puffs in the newspapers, 
and the dandy who intrigues and finesses his way into fashionable notoriety, 
every man dabbles a litUe in the art ; but it is chiefly in the so called 
learned professions, that the matter is esteemed of sufficient consequence, 
to require that the monopoly should be fenced by formal laws. To hear 
the regular practitioners talk, it might be supposed that quackery was 
abhorrent to their nature, and that a diploma was a brevet for candour 
simplicity and truth, worthy of the golden age : but a closer inspection 
proves, that it is the extravagance of imposture alone which excites alarm, 
and that provided deception be properly clothed in etiquettes and conven- 
tional decencies, the charlataneri^s not only innocent, but commendable. 

The professed quacks, by-out Hero^ing Herod, kill the goose for the 
sake of the golden egg ; and by their toq^ manifest and ill-conducted im- 
postures endanger the permanence of the ekablished delusions necessary 
to the welfare of Society : and this it is that constitutes their oficnccs in 
the eyes of their competitors. That it Is not the essence of quackery 
which excites the hostility in question, is clear from a thousand circum- 
stances of regular practice. Wl^at is the church dignitary’s hat, or the 
sword and mace before the Judge, but quackish decorations, presuppos- 
ing the qualities it is assumed to represent? What is the Judge's 
tremendous black cap, but a quackish means of adding solemnity to the 
awful sentence of the law i or what the jealously-preserved costume of the 
barrister, but a quackish invention, for coaxing clients into law suits, who 
would never pay their money for the pleasure of hearing a speech from 
the most long-winded orator that ever harangued a jury, if he weroi dress- 
ed like an Quinary citizen ? The peculiarly constructed vehicle of the 
physician, is but a variation of the same tune. Nor is this modified and 
modest quackery confined to externals. The literary productions of 
churchmen are mostly mere baits for preferment ; as those of medical 
scribbles on the fashionable diseases of the day, are traps, and provoca- 
tives to nervous ladies and dyspeptic gentlemen. Thus, also, one professor 
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assumes methodism as an introduction to business ; another fortifies the 
rear of his illustrious name with half the letters of the alphabet, as 
a seduction to the multitude ; while a third seeks professional notoriety 
by hitching himself into every charitable meeting and subscription list, 
which can be made to serve as a yum advertisement. What also are the 
multitudinous bottles and boxes of a well furnished apothecary’s shop, 
but sheer quackery, as deceptive and as useless as the coloured fluids 
which illustrate their windows by night ? What are the placebo prescrip- 
tions of .the physician, and his draughts to be taj^en every three hours, but 
inventions **per far effettOf" and t^ make the most of a disease.^ On the 
quackery of the law it is less necessary to dwell ; all the world-knows, or 
may know if it chooses, that the entire routine of special pleading, with 
the multitudinous maxims of common law that are in direct violation of 
common sense, are quackery, and especially directed to bring grist to the 
mill. It is not intended to assert that such things are not just and neces- 
sary, seeing that they are established ; but they certainly do afford some 
evidence that professional men have no objection to quackery in the 
abstract ; and that they only denounce such abuses of the craft as tend 
to bring the mystery into contempt. 

To illustrate the quackery of literature and of the arts, would require 
volumes. The quackery of the book ti-ade is a perfect science ; No man 
is now to be found bold enough to bring before the public a straight 
forward book, in a straight forward way ; or to risk being let in for his 
paper and printing, by neglecting the most useful of an author’s accom- 
plishments. The public havo long ceased to read, or to interest them- 
selves in any publication, (no matter on what, or by whom,) that is not 
regularly trumpetted to the town, by the puflT preliminary, the puff" 
allusive, and the puff direct ; and a Baflfael might paint himself blind, 
or a Roscius act himself hoarse, in pewerty and neglect, if tliey could 
not, or would not tremble for lady’s toteries, and had not half the journals 
of the country feed to announces theirvnonkey trick| to the people. It is 
perfectly vain for the simple-minded man to attempt making head against 
such practices, and to rely on his own unassisted merits. If he means to 
live, he must follow the stream, do as they do at Rome, “ Menlez comme 
arrachmr de dents f and never blush if he can possibly help it^ 


0 . 
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THE DYING IMPROVISATRICE. 

BY DBRETICTUS. 


** For ere this world’s still moving mightie masso 
Out of great chaos ugly prison crept, 

In which his goodly face long hidden was 
P>om Heaven’s view and in deep darknesse kept, 

Love that had now long time securely slept 
In Venus’ lap, unarmed thgn and naked, 

Gan rearc his head by cloths being waked.” — 

S2^en8er. 


CoNTARiNi Seoati, — a rcnowned Improvisatricc — ^lay on her death bed 
ill a miserable hovel, around which the piercingk» blasts of Heaven shrieked 
and howled with pitiless fury. 

The wind blew as tvvad blown its last, 

The rattling showers rose on the blast, 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed, 

Loud deep and long the thunder bellowed, 

That night a child might under stand 
The dcil had business on his hand.”— 

Bttrtis* Tam O'Shantcr- 

Attended only, by a young inexperienced female, the wretched Invalid 
shuddered at the loud roaring of the blast ; at length collecting her ener- 
gies she called to her attendant— Margarita, love ! my lute— ^one more 
strain to love, and adieu for ever.” The anxious Margarita sprang from 
her seat, and reaching her the lute, sat herself down close by the ricketty 
pallet, while Contarini Segati after a chort prelude, thus began : — 


I. 

** Alone and sad on life’s dark Sea, 

1 weep and mourn my destiny, 

The magic tints of Hope are fled, 

Life’s loved ones numbered with the dead, 
The bloom from beauty’s cheek is past ; 
My burning tears are falling fast, 

The bright red glare of Love’s fierce fire, 
Tho’ flaming isr— a funered pyre, 

Which bums the Hope that nourish’d it, 
(’onsumes the soul that cherished it. 

Sweet muse I permit me then once more 
The tide of loves sweet ^ng to pour : 

May every note, if wild or sweet, 

In every breast an echo meet ; 
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May sympathy then raise her head, 

And on the smouldering embers shed 
Her bright and pearly tear of Love ; 

Drawn from streams that flow above, 

Where angels their pinions so joyously lave, 

As they sport on the breast of the sweet-scented wave 
Whose ripples disport among rich beds of roses, 

On whose petals the angel of Beauty repyscs j 
Whose banks are perfume4l with the thyme, 

With jessamine, sweet and emerald lime ; 

Where chcrubims move to heavenly tune, 

As lotus buds ope to the smile of the moon ; 

Where birds of ri(;|i plumage their soft notes bring, 
And thro’ exquisite joy,— those soil notes sing— 

That soothed thus in my last distress, 
f choose my ground and take my rest. 


11 . 

A dark, tempestuous, stormy night 
Has hid the sweet moon’s brilliant light, 

No star was seen in the wide expanse 
Of Heaven ; to guide by its eloquent glance 
The traveller struck by the whirlwind’s howl, 

Or the deep hoarse notes of the Aiunder growl— 
The lightning gleams from pole to pole, 

And illumines that roc\ so black and cold, 

Which rears its dark and frowning crest, 

Beside the Ocean’s foaming breast— 

But see ! is that a mountain sprite, 

Clad in a robe so dazzling white? * 

Or is it the genius of the storm, 

Inhabiting that soft, sweet, form ; 

Which standing on that rock is seen, 

With brilliant eye— yet pensive mien ? 

No— no— it is an earthly fofm 
'fhat revels in the midnight storm— 

’Tis Alcmeons’s lonely daughter, 

Whose sighs are wafted o’er the water, 

To Athen’s dark distracted shore, 

For that loved one she^ll see no more. 
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III. 

• 

Zara ! thy loved one’s dying thought^ 
Amidst that fearful strife and slaughter. 
When o’er pale Athen’s ghastly dead 
Arose the Moslems’ fiend-Iike laughter ; 
Where by Bozarria valor led 
()*er countless heaps of Freedom’s dead, 
Swift sped the ball, whose horrid crash 
Thy cup of Love to Earth did dash— 

Her every thought was then of thee 
His hapless lot— thy misery— 

Oh ! could’st thou then have viewed him there 
The ghastly head, the gory hair ; 

The lip compressed thro’ racking pain— 

Thou ne’er would’st wish to breathe again— 
Yes, thus it always is in life. 

We fondly think our fate is rife— 

With streams from which true joys will flow, 
And make Earth’s hell, a Heaven below — 
But soon alas ! — a moment fled— 

We see the torrent’s rocky bed ; 

In vain — in vain — the crag to shun "" 

Each place we try— it can't be done— 
Deceived by Hope’s gayt ma^ic dream, 

We madly strive against ^he stream, 

While winds and storms alas increase, 

We quickly strike — and all is peace ! 


IV. 


In thy parents’ dome the lamps gleam bright, 
All hearts except thine own are light, 

The dark worm of suspense is there. 

Filling thy heart with fell despair— 

In vain the smile o’er thy.brow would flit, 

The demon of wo? in thy heart does sit, 
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This eve he promised to come from afar, 

But he comes not yet, tho’ the morning star 
Has risen, and meets thy pens^e eye, 

Thro* the azure depths of the cloudless sky. 

*««««■* 

At length he comes, the sharp hoofs rang 
On the bridge below. From her seat she sprang 
And with staggering step, and maniao air 
She bounds, she springs down the winding stair— 
Oh ! *tis not he /—her brain whirled round — 

A deep, wild shrik and she fell to the ground ; 

Oh ! why did she wake from that sweet, long sleep, 
For black despair on her soul to creep P 
At length she arose— -with a piercing yell 
Oh ! where is he whom I loved so well ? 

At his feet she knelt, ** Thy knees I clasp 
With the desperate hold of true love*s grasp, 

Never, oh never, shalt thou be free. 

Till thy dreadful secret thou tells’t me, 

I adjure thee by Heaven !— by the torments of Hell ! 

Where the ^mned are ringing thy funeral knell, 
Bay will he come to his once loved bride. 

Or— is he a corpse by the Moslem’s side ? 

0, I’ll load thee with diamoi^ds and rubies rare 
To weave in the locl^ of true love’s hair, 

I’ll give thee my all— nay do not start— 

Say shall I clasp him again to this heart ? 

Lady, unwilling, sad news I bring, 

I saw on the turf a lifeless thing— 

I turned it over, his features met 

My aching gaze— in death they were set. 

it * * * it- 


V, 

On the topmost mug of that rock ; again 
She stood, her eye fixed on the heaving main, 
With shattered reason’s gloomy view, 

She gazed on the sky, and ocean’s deep blue, 
But nought.coidd she see, save the heaving breast, 
With the dark blue wave and its snowy crest — 
VOL. II.— NO. Vllt.* 
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She sioodi on the verge of that rocky bank 
With a horrid leap— in the sea she sank — 

While the seamen sung o’er|^e heaving billow^ 

Her funeral dirge o’er her lonely pillow. 

Ere the eong ceased, the roar of the elements had passed away, and as 
the numberless and glorious stars peeped forth again in all their splendor, 
the sold of Contarini Segati winged its way to the courts of Heaven. 


SEIKCHILLEE. 

In a certain village lived a poor old woman, who had an only child, 
and he was named Seikchillee or Seikchinee,'* on account of the weak- 
ness of his understanding, and the mistakes, sometimes of a serious nature, 
into which he was perpetually falling. 

“ Mother,” said Seikchillee one day to the old lady, “ I wish to marry 
— ^tell me where I con get a helpmate, and how I shall begin courting 
her.” 

“ My son,” replied Seikchkinee’s mother, “ go, and take your station on 
the parapet of the bowree, which is situated beyond our village, and if 
any young woman should come to draw water, and take your fancy, throw 
a small pebble at her. If she is pleased wHIi you, she .will either 
smile or laugh out-right, and you may, in that case, be sure that you are 
not disagreeable to her ; but if she should preserve a grave countenance, 
or frown upon you, take it for granted that she wont have you.” 

So instructed, Seikchinnee repaireif tlie next morning to the h(mree^\ 
and had not waited long, before he obsen^ed a very pretty young female 
advancing towards him. When she came sufficiently near, Seikchinnee, 
according to his mother’s advice, threw a small pebble at her; but this, 
instead of producing the effect he had anticipated, made the modest 
creature blush, and retreat a few steps. Seikchinnee being disappointed 
at this behaviour, seized a large millstone, flung it at the young woman’s 
head, and killed her on the ep<^. ” 

Mother, mother,” he cried, as he ran home, screaming with joy all the 
way. 

What is the matter, my son,” asked the old woman, with some sur- 
prise. Have you succeeded in your object ?” 

“ Mother,” replied Seikchinnee, ** you were certainly wrong. I did 
what you recommended; but the young woman would neither laugh nor 


* Seikokillee signifiei a person of weak intellect ; but at the same time of mischiev- 
ous habits. Wicked boys are fluently designated Selkchinnees on account of their 
mischievous propensitiesi and the vexatious tricks they play off .on adults for sport. 

t Bowm is a large well of a square or oblong shape. 
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frown : so that incensed with her indifference, 1 took up a large stone, and 
cast it at her, and she was so pleased with my gallantry, that she stretched 
herself at full length on the ground, and grinned at me like a monkey. 
Now, since we are agreeable to eactx other, you must go to her parents, and 
ask her in marriage for me.” 

The old woman was alarmed by her son’s account, as suspicion crossed 
her mind that the poor girl was literally killed. She hastened to tlie spot, 
followed by Seikehinnee, and her worst fears were soon confirmed. With- 
out however being angry with her son, or even reproaching him for the 
mischief he had done, she took up the corpse, filing it into the well, and 
admonished her son to say nothing gibout the matter to any one. 

At midnight the old woman rose from the mat on which she was accus- 
tomed to sleep ; and, without waking her son, proceeded to the bowric. 
On her arrival she contrived by some means to remove the body from the 
well, and secretly inter it in a thick and obscure part of the jungle, which 
skirted the village. She next procured a small sized goat, and strangling 
it with her own hands, threw it into the well. She then returned home, 
and without disturbing her son’s slumbers, retired quietly to rest. 

The murdered young woman, who was the daughter of respectable 
parents, having been missed, alarm was naturally excited by her unaccount- 
ably long absence, and a strict search was accordingly made for her. The 
intelligence of the loss of the unfortunate girl having reached Scikchiti- 
nee’s cars, in tlie simplicity of his heart, he acknowledged what he had 
done the day before, and led the party to the well. He descended 
into the bowbie ; and holding the dead body of the goat ivith one hand 
under the surface of the water, asked the people above, whether the 
girl had a pair of horns. 

Homs,” exclaimed one, “ what does he mean by horns.” 

He is a Seikehinnee;” replied another, don’t mind his silly questions ; 
but answer them according to his folly. * 

A reply was given in the affirmatifis. 

Has she four legs,” again aiftked Sbikehinnee. 

“ Perhaps he means both hands and legs,” observed a third person. 

** Yes! yes!” responded the first speaker. 

“ Has she two cars?” 

To be sure, she has, was the answer returned. 

Has she got a tail ?” * 

A tail !” a loud fit of laughter burst from the crowd. 

Yes, she has,” cried one of the party ; “ perhaps he mistakes some 
part of her dress for a tail.” 

Hereupon Seikehinnee lifted up, the goat with his hands, and exhibit- 
ing it to the people above, asked if that was the murdered girl. 

Another burst of mirth wrung the welkin, and the crowd immediately 
dispersed ; leaving Seikehinnee to get out of the well in the best way he 
could ; and get out of it at last he did. 

A few days after the above occurrence, Seikehinnee’s mother desired 
him to bring wood from the jungle. Away went Seikehinnee to the 
forest, and selecting a large tree, climbed it, and commenced cutting the 
very branch on which he sat. 
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A wood-cutter, who was at that moment engaged in the same occupa- 
tion, obserring Seikchinnee’s perilous situation, warned him of his dan- 
ger ; but was abused for his pains. In a few moments, however, crash 
went the bough, and down came Seikchinnee ; but he instantly started up, 
shook himself and ran after the wood-cutter, who was returning home with 
his load. Seiknhinnee overtook the woodman at a short distance, and fall- 
ing down at his feet, implored him as a peer, a saint, a prophet, 
to tell him when he would die, as, after the accident which had befal- 
len him, he did not live. 

To get rid of a foolish and troublesome fellow, the wood-cutter told 
Seikchinnee that he would die precisely at six on the morning of Thurs- 
day. As soon, therefore, as it was dawn, Seikchinnee roused his mother 
and begged of her to bury him since he was actually dead. 

** Dead,” exclaimed the old woman ; what has put such a foolish idea 
into your head. Why, you are no more dead than I am. Go to, sleep a 
little longer, and you will be refreshed. I ffiar you have had a restless 
night, or been scared by frightful dreams about the murdered girl.” 

Seikchinnee insisted that he was not alive but dead, and to confirm the 
truth of his statement related to his mother the accident which had occur- 
red to him in the jungle, and the prediction of the wood-cutter about the 
certainty of his death on that morning. 

It was useless attempting any further to undeceive Seikchinnee, and 
cure him of the conceit which had got possession of his head : so 
making a virtue of necessity, she accompanied her son to the jungle and 
having dug a hole with Seikchinnee’s assistance, under the shade of the 
very tree where he had met with the accident, buried him upright, up to 
his neck— and placed a large pot over his head with a couple jof holes in 
the side to enable him both to see and breathe. 

In this strange state Seikchinnee remained till the evening, fancying 
himself really dead. In a short time, a traveller approached the spot 
where Seikchinnee was buried, and being wearied with the load he car- 
ried, put it down, and sat under, the identical tree to rest awhile. Feeling 
much refreshed, he rose to renew his journey, — but was quite startled by 
a voice issuing from the pot which covered Seikchinnee’s head, and which 
stood at no great distance from him. 

“ Would that I were alive,” exclaimed Seikchinnee, for then I would 
help you, good traveller, to carry your load ; but as I am a dead, and not 
a living creature, I can afford you no assistance. 

.With one kick, the pot was sent flying some yards distance. The 
traveller next extricated Seikchinnee from his dangerous situation, and 
placing the load on his head, told him to walk on, and he would follow him. 

** But what will you give me for my trouble asked Seikchinnee. 

“ A pice,” replied the traveller, “ will that content thee.” 

** Content,” answered Seikchinnee, and thereupon he commenced a 
soliloquy with himself. 

“ With this pice,*’ said he, “ I will purchase a fowl — and when she has 
laid eg« and batched chickens, I will sell them, and buy a goat with the 
proceeds. The goat will give kids, and when they are full grown, I will 
sell them, and with the money purchase a mare— and when the mare’s 
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young one is grown up, I will dispose of both, and with the profits buy 
a female elephant— the latter too will breed, and when its young one 
attains to its full size, 1 will part with both of them — and* with the sum 
realized from their sale purchase a large house, employ a number of servants, 
and marry a handsome young woman. My wife will prepare my dinner, 
and come to me, saying * meeab, meeah, come and eat;’ but I will not 
answer her a word. She will then begin to importune me with her 
entreaties, and throwing her arms around my neck, try to caress me ; but I 
will push her from me, and fetch her a kick thus.” With this, Seikchinnee 
suited the action to the word, when the pot whicji he carried on his head 
and which was full of clarified butter, fell and was shivered to pieces. The 
traveller was highly incensed at 'his loss, and commenced bastinadoing 
Seikchinnee with a stick ; declaring that he had lost a rupees’ worth 
of ghee. 

“ Only a rupee’s worth of ghee,” cried Siekchinnee, “ why my misfor* 
tune is greater, than yours, for I have lost all, my ghurkurnah and, my bucka 
Jcachas into the bargain.” 

N. 


LIFE. 

1 . 

Hope, through youth’s sweet April tears, 
Has wondrous power to throw 
O’er the fields of future years, 

Her many-coloured bow. 

?• 

Only in the dewy times 
Of our being’s morning March, 

May we build with joy sublime, ' 

Life’s triumphal arch. 

3 . * 

One by one the colours show, 

In the landscape warm and wet, 

’Till complete the glory glow 
On the cloulds’ far-travelling jet. 

4 . 

River, rock, and tower, and plain, 

See! the gorgeous bow embrace, 
Glorious pageant! look again, 

All is empty space. 
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6 . 

‘The poet^s eye delights, 

Some inward vision fair, 

The pen he seizes and he writes, 

Then looks— it is not there. 

6 . 

The heavenly bow his fancy made, 

Has left' no trace behind ; 

Gone are the chords whereon was played 
That miisic of the mind. 

7 . 

The painter in some happy hour, 

Sees in the earth and sky, 

Glimpses of glory and of power, 

And holds them in his eye. 

8 . 

But when to give them lasting life, 

He toils from day to day, 

He finds from that laborous strife 
The glory pass away. 

9 . 

The graces of the morning hour 
Fade into common light : 

The sunset, wijdi its ^orgeohs power. 

Dies down into the night. 

10 . 

Alas! all beauty ^t has birth, 

All splendour that is given. 

To cheer, to glorify that earth, 

Is but a gleam from heaven. 

J. K. 
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JONATHAN JINGLB. 

Chapteb I. 

It was a glorious day that, when Mr. Jonathan Jingle got the capital 
prize of twenty thousand rupees — and when he came home at night and 
received this unexpected •piece of intelligence. Oh! what words what 
language could pourtray the ecstacy— the madness — the wildness of his 
feelings ! Twenty thousand Rupees ! ! ! Clod-hopping reader ! ponder 
and cogitate. 


Chapteb II. 

Like a boil'd lobster now the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

EudibroB. 

Aurora hail ! et cetera. At the first peep of day light Mr. Jonathan 
Jingle danced himself out of his apartment into the hall, and throwing 
himself violently upon ' an old couch — g^ve vent to his feelings in the 
following ever-to-be-remembered aijd never-to-be-forgotten soliloquy. 

“ Go thy ways, Jonathan— tjjy for^ne is made— thou art now a gentle- 
man — and caiist hold up thy head with the highest of them all. Twenty 
thousand rupees now call thee master, and surely temptations and vexa- 
tions will surround thee. Beauty, with her thousand fascinations, will 
cling around thy neck— and pleasure with her syren smiles will court 
and invite thee to her snowy arms; but • Jonathan be thou cautious and 
wary and watchful as the hunted hare— shun thou the allurements of the 
one and fiy from the blandishments of the other ; for beauty like the rose 
will fade — and pleasure like the rainbow will vanish in a moment. And 
many new faces will seek entrance to thy house— and desire to feast «md 
to revel in thy hall ; but form thou no fresh friendships— nor gain new 
affections— be content with those that thou hast and grapple them to thy 
soul with hooks of steel.” So saying Mr. Jonathan Jingle rose from 
bis very comfortable seatt-Hind walked majestically towards his hoary- 
headed khansamah— and ^ving a dreadful jerk to his flowing beard— 
he repeated with emphasis— and grapple them to thy soul with 
books of steel”— ^and without waiting to witness the horrible ^kntOrtiona 
of the solemn features of the old man— be strided back to his seat and 
bawled out lustily for a chillum. The chillum was quickly brought and 
Jonathan Jingle 'puffed away widi all hts might. But suddenly 

v&i. II.— m X. 
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stopping short and fixing his eyes on the picture of a horse on the opposite 
wail— he very seriously desired to know wlmt the deuce he should do with 
the twenty thousand rupees. The party addressed however not being in a 
capacity to solve the interesting question — or to make any reply whatso- 
ever— he undertook to answer it himself— and by a process of reasoning— 
which he alone understood— he came to the conedusion— that as he had been 
a pedestrian up to that period of his life, it was but just and reasonable 
that he should turn an equestrian for the remainder of his existence— 
and try his skill at horsemanship— and in the true style of a gentleman 
pay his addresses to the lady of his heart — whose deaf old parent having, 
on a former occasion, declined his aliiadee on account of the triflingness 
of his income, would iv)w— he was sure— gladly push his daughter 
into his arms— and his blessing on his head. Having thus settled one 
point at least to his entire satisfaction, Mr. Jonathan Jingle gave another 
tremendous pull at his hookah — and withdrew into his apartment ; and hav- 
itig performed his morning ablutions— which the bye did not occupy 
any superfluous time, in as much as he never troubled his head about soap 
or brusli — he made his appearance again in the hall, and sat down to his 
morning repast. The love of power and supremacy and sway — observed 
Mr. Jonathan Jingle, as he buttered an enormous slice of bread— seemed 
to him to be rooted in every human breast. There was not a cobler— not 
a pedlar — not a beggar — but attemped to domineer over another. The old 
khansamah not being able to contradict the profundity contained in this re- 
mark, the young gentleman continued— that as for his part— he was happy 
uo body could call him a proud or an envious man— ^at he could forgive the 
cobler driving his own cab— the pedlar his sauciness— and the beggar his 
independance — ^but— here he frowned most terribly as he took a dreadful 
bite at the buttered bread— for a servant to attempt to lord it over liis mas- 
ter ! oh ! it was monstrous impudence ! he could never forgive it— and 
he took another horrible bite — and looked knives and daggers at the 
solemn old gentleman— who not comprehending one word of what his 
master uttered — still preserved an imperturbable gravity and an unbroken 
silence. That servant— continued Mr, Jonathan Jingle rising in his 
wrath— who* would presume 1o possess one single atom of substance or 
quality more than his master — ^was to him a consummate monster, the 
very personification of impudence— and if this was true— what— he 
begged to ask— did that servant deserve— who, maugre the lowliness of 
his condition and the insignificancy of his office— presumed not only to 
spprt a most terrible beard, but even to dare to stroke it with the utmost 
complacence in the presence of his master— as if in utter derision at the 
barrenness of his chin ! was this to be borne — to be tolerated— to • be 
endured? never! and Mr. Jonathan Jingle struck his hand violently 
upon the table— and was so transported with the fierceness of his rage, 
that becoming quite oblivious of tne earliness of the hour— be called out 
in a voice of thunder for a bottle of beer. The beer was quickly 
brought having emptied the bottle, Mr. Jonathan Jingle grew dread- 
fully valorous, and snatching a. khifo from the table^he attempt^ to 
lay violent hands upon the beard of the old khansamah— who not relishing 
such practical jokes— gave a desperate run into the Compound and began 
trembling in every limb. Thus msappoiuted in wreaking his veng^ce 
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on the obnoxious beard, lifr. Jonathan Jingle muttered a horrible oathi 
and thrust his head violently into his hat— and ordering dinner for four, 
exclusive of himself— he rushed out into the street, and commenced 
walking quite in a military style— and vowing and protesting all the way, 
that he would certainly be the death of the impudent old rascal. 

Cbaptee III. 

Why should he who made address. 

All humble ways without redress, 

And meet with nothing in retuia, 

But insulcnce'-alfrontB— and scorn, 

Not strive by v^t to countermine, 

And bravely carry his design. 

Budibras. 

It was just twenty-seven minutes after three m. and Mr. Jonathan 
Jingle came home in a mesry mood, accompanied by four fierce-looking 
Africans— who being dressed in complete black, might have appeared 
to an observer from a very little distance to belong to that class of 
beings called Adamites. However this be— the first thing that Mr, 
Jonathan Jingle did, on entering the hall— was to fling aside his glossy 
beaver— and bowing himself down to the very ground, welcomed the four 
gentlemen to his ** father's hall**— and called out for a bottle of brandy, 
that mild beverage being placed on the table— Mr. Jonathan Jinglo 
begged that his very honorable friends would have the goodness to fill 
their glasses— his honorable friends having graciously com))lied with the 
request— Mr. Jonathan Jingle threw himself into an attitude of extreme 
majesty— and holding the glass in his right hand, and casting his eyes on 
the ceiling he commenced : My friends— I conjure you by the invincible 
love you bear to brandy, to look upon m%as a roost accomplished gentle- 
man, and a man of money— indepenebnt and free — ^yes my friends, a man of 
money— possessing twenty thousand Rupees — and being the uncontrolled 
sovereign of this vast and inexhaustible sum— do you think I could how and 
cringe to any breathing mortal— no— not for kingdoms and crowns." Hear, 
hear**— cried the four Africans by way of applause. “My friends**— con- 
tinued the accomplished gentleman— “ I abhor subordination and obedience, 

I have just thi*own off the yoke of Government— whicii brought me the 
paltry sum of a hundred rupees monthly — one hundred to twenty thousand ! 
my Mends I leave you to decide the difference.** “ Hear— hear,** roared 
the four Africans again. “ My friends— we arc here assembled— on— on*- 
on— on an occasion of great difficulty— an occasion requiring great prudence 
and courage— but before we proceed any further let us drink success to our 

S lot.** The four Africans halving drank to the success of the untold plot, 
Ir. Jonathan Jingle' proceeded to inform them — that he was a de\il of a 
fellow among the ladies— he assured them with a terrible oath — that he had 
already broken a dozen hearts— and that there was not a maid — wife— or 
widow within twenty miles of his residence— who was not either mad after 
or dying for him. But— and Mr. Jonathan Jingle heaved a piteous sigh, to 
which the four Africans responded with sympathetic groans— but where, 
he wished to luiow, whore was the mau— that bad not felt^ the Tenoin*d 
dart of cupid*B magic bow. Here one of the gentlemen rising to solve 
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the question— Mr. Jonathan Jingle begged he should not be interrupted— 
and then continued— that having resisted and resisted successfully the 
fhscinations of all the beauties — he had at last fallen from his high estate, 
and was now literally a very slave to omnipotent love. They might not 
believe his statement, — ^but he begged to assure them — ^it was nevertheless 
true— he was in love — and that too with a woman of the feminine gender ! 
Here the four Africans looked terribly wonderstruck, at the marvellous 
nature of the communication. Mr. Jonathan Jingle now begged that 
his very good friends would charge their glasses again — and they 
pitying the condition of this victim of love — heroically complied with his 
earnest entreaty — while the victim contmued to inform them further— that 
he was the most miserable dog upon the face of the earth — that go where he 
migift— do what he would-r-the, fairy form of bis heart's beloved was ever 
before him— perhaps his honored guests might suppose she was dead — ^no 
such thing— she was neither dead nor dying— she was neither wandering in 
a distant clime — nor rusticating in some rural cottage — no — she was still in 
the land of the living — in the land that gave her birth — in the home she was 
born— but such was his cruel and relentless destiny — her gates were for 
ever closed against him— and Mr. Jonathan Jingle was so overpowered 
by his feelings, that it became positively necessary for him to empty his 
glass. The four Africans having evinced their sympathy by emptying theirs 
likewise— the miserable dog observed that he would now possess them 
with a little plot he had in his head — by which he hoped to be reinstated 
in the family. The family of which he was speaking— he begged to assure 
them, was very respectable and highly connected — in short they were a 
kind of aristocrats — and bore the aristocratical name of Pumkins, and so 
he hoped that in efotny the /Amy— his friends would use no violence. Hav* 
ing acquainted them with the plot, Mr. Jonathan Jingle bagged that 
his honorable friends would name their price for the performance of 
their part of the duty— his honorable friends being too modest to 
specify any sum— he hoped they woiilS be satisfied with ten rupees each — 
no serious, that is to say, no audible ^jectiSn being made to this reasonable 
sum. Mr. Jonathan Jingle prdposed, that the success of the plot be drank 
again. No objection being likewise made to this— he informed his friends 
that brandy was a good, a very good thing indeed for a cold in the head— 
and that whenever he had a co|d in the head— he took at least three 
quartei*8 of a tumbler of that wonderful panacecH^nd drank off without 
any vulgar adulteraUon whatever— and always found himself better after 
that. Having thus enlightened the ignorance of the four Africans— Mr. 
Jonathan Jingle proceeded to reduce his theory into practice, and filling 
his glass almost to the brim and adding a very little water thereto— 
drank off the whole at one draught — thereby giving his friends to under- 
stand, that he had now a very severe cold in the head, and }s that 
quantity of brandy was the only cure be knew, they may rely upon 
it— that it would go away in . a moment. Dinner was now brought 
cm the table— and gave great satisfaction to the ban vwante^ and imn^ense 
credit to the master of the kitchen as well as to the master of the house. 

, It is now our painful duty to relate that Mr. Jonathan Jingle— it is useless 
to mince matters— became dreadfully drunkr^^and calfing the n^an 
looking gentlemen a parcel of women— he bade tbemcact Ske men and drink 
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like fishes. “ Fill your glasses gentlemen — he hiccupped staggering on his 
legs— we are all of a surety — born — to die— hiccup— Gentlemen, Miss- 
hiccup— Pnmkin's— hiccup — health — hiccup,” and ibis specimen of a man 
threw his glass on the table — and bis body under it to see if the table was 
transparent and soon began snoring rather dreadfully. The fo ir Africans 
having finished their glssses — lifted the merry gentleman from the ground 
and put him to bed — then stowing away the remaining piece of a hump in 
one of their hats, walked off a little staggeringly, to the great relief of 
the old khansamah, who all the while stood on tewter-hooks— dreading in 
every movement of liis master a second attack u{>on his venerable beard. 

Chapter IV. 

He thought it now the fittest juncture 
To give the lady a rencounter ; 

T* acquaint her with his expedition, 

And conquest o’er the fierce magician. 

' Ntidihriis, 

There were about twenty people in all who attended an amateur 
evening lecture at a house in the Durrumtollah — Mr. nn<l Miss Pumkins 
had prominent seats and were remarkably attentive, especially Mr, Pnm- 
kins — who being rather deaf — sat all the while with his right hatid behind 
his right ear — his left oyc closed — and his body bent forward in an 
attitude of intense attention. The Gentleman who enacted the amateur 
opened the discourse by observing that as he had just recovered from a 
fit of illness, he hoped that his hearers would be a little indulgent 
towards him. He then named his text which was something to the efiect 
“I saw in tjie night visions, and behold a fourth beast and it had ten horns'* 
The Revd. Gentleman’s exposition of this verse was very learned indeed. 
He oh.served — that the beast with the ten Jiorns was decidedly a species of 
unicorn — and was a native of the A^-abian Desert, He doubted not but 
that his hear(?rs would be gretjjly siyprizcd at this statement, inasmuch 
as Tinicorns have but one horn; but he begged to say, that if they would 
patiently listen to him for a while, he would endeavour to reconcile this 
apparent contradiction, and make it clear as noonday. He observed that 
in the original Greek the word zoe moe/, or unicorn — signified wonder. 
He further observed that it was a law of paturc that every beast should 
possess two horns — and everj' deviation from this rule, was monstrous or 
wonderful. One species of beast — possessing but one horn certainly was 
very astonishing — and so the ancients named it zo^ mou or unicorn; and if 
a beast possessing but one horn was regarded as wonderful, surely much 
more wonderful must be that beast, that had ten horns— ergo it must 
be to^ mou or unicorn; and many other remarks were made by the 
little g^tleman, equally learned and classical. Mr. and Miss Parakins 
lived almost opposite the western entrance of a certain square, so after 
having devoured the lecture— Miss Seraphina Pumkins proposed taking 
a turn in it prior to going borne, the deaf old gentleman gladly seconded 
the motion^ end arm in aim both father and daughter walked leisurely 
along^fearless of any insult, unapprehensive of any danger, But they 
had scarcely made ten paces within the square— when four fierce looking 
CrUowB ruslied desperately upon them, and seizing the terrified pair hy 
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the arm, whispered very audibly one to another whether it, would be 
better to drown them in the tank or stab them to the heart. This 
summary mode of. proceeding, startled the couple not a little. Drown 
them or stab them! Shade of Radamanthus! was this justice? or had 
they fallen among the savages of the Andaman islands ? 

“ Come Snooks— repeat your prayers**— cried one of the ruffians in a 
dreadful voice—** no humbug now— five minutes you have, so prepare for 
death.’* 

** In Heaven’s name** — implored the shivering gentleman—** tell me 
what is it you want — and'^whom do you take me for ? 

** What do we want — and whom do we take you for !*’ exclaimed 
another ruffian in an equally horrible voice — ** we want your blood, sir, 
your crimson blood — and we lake you for old Pumkin the shuffler.” 

** For mercy’s sake” — again begged the deaf man— “ do not hurt my 
child— work your pleasure on me— but harm her not— or the curse of an 
old man will rest on you.” ^ 

** Peace, fool, and fall to your prayers” — roared the third ruffian— and 
they proceeded to haul the old gentleman towards the tank. 

** Villains forbear”— cried a voice of thunder, immediately at their heels, 
and at the same time Mr. Jonathan Jingle stood in the midst with a pistol 
in each hand — *' unhand the gentleman instantly, or by Jupiter 1 blow, 
out your brains.” 

** We would advise you not to interfere here, Sir” — cried the biggest 
of Jonathan’s old friends— ** Suffer us to take vengence on this hoaiy«headed 
fool for the injury he has done u's — or by Belzeebub — and he curled up his 
mustaches and looked terribly at the chivalrous young gentleman.” 

** Will you unhand this lady and gentleman, or will you not?”— de- 
manded Mr. Jonathan Jingle — presenting both his pistols at tlflir heads— 
** speak, for the last time, or by ^JPluto — send you to the shades below” 
—and he closed both his eyes and fired the pistols with a courage 
and an undauiitedness of mind 6cai*ce)y to be paralleled. The ruffians 
having scampered off in double quick time*»the conqueror deemed it 
prudent to lengthen his visage a little — and then asked the young lady if 
the rascals had dared to injure her in the least — vowing that if they 
had done so — he would hunt them to the utmost pole and from the 
centre to the antipodes and eqnd their souls to Pluto’s gloomy region 
bell. Miss Pumkins having now recovered from her fright, thanked the 
young gentleman very warmly and cordially— aud the deaf gentleman 
recognizing in him the unsuccessful candidate for his daughter's hand, 
very gladly renewed his acquaintance— and as just that day be bad heard 
a flying re(K)rt about Mr. Jonathan Jingle and twenty thousand rupees— 

very dlsintereetedly asked him to take a cup of tea and a bed for the niffht 
aihU house. Mr. Jonathan Jingle at first declared that he would^ rather 
sleep in an open heath, than give the old gentleman the slightest^ trouble 
pr inconvenience, but being assored that bis compliauco with the request 
would add to the obligation they alrlia4y owed him— he vpry reluctant^. 
, yielded his consent— at the same Uipe wondering veiy audibly at the 
mysterious ways of provideoc^ in bringing together long sepaiated 
friends and reconciling appardiit enemies— then ^ving his arm to the 
young lady— be squired heraloi^as fast as he eould. Mr. Pamjpkips 
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kept li very fine table indeed— -and what with the toast and the cheese 
and the jelly and tea and conversation— the evening passed oflT to the 
satisfaction of all parties. At eleven Mr. Pumpkins retired — and Mr. 
Jonathan Jingle having received a gracious smile from his first love* — 
walked slowly to his room — and sank gently upon his bed — and dreamt 
of ten thousand pleasant things— the most prominent among which being 
a priest and a wedding ring. I heed not mention that when Mr. Jonathan 
Jingle took his leave next morning — lie received a general invitation to 
call whenever he liked— and as that gentleman always acted on the prin« 
ciple of never refusing a good thing— lie took gSod care— that his visits 
should resemble those of the defil — many and frequent— rather than 
those of the angel “few and far betweeir’ — and thus the slumbering 
afiections of the lovely Miss Pumpkins were again revived and awakened 
in her breast. 


» Chapteu V. 

All women would be of one piece, 

The virtuous matron and the miss; 

The nymphs of chaste Diana's train, 

The same with those in Lewkner's lane, 

But for the difference marriai^c makes 
'TwUt wives and uidows of the lakes. 

Hudihrta, 

It was a lovely and a beautiful day, the fifteenth January, 18 —. The 
sun shone brightly yet middly upon the inhabitants of the earth, and every 
thing looked gay and cheerful as if they knew and were conscious— that 
it was the wedding-day of Mr. Jonathan Jingle and Miss Scraphina Pump, 
kins. It will be utterly needless for us to mention — how the brides-maids 
whispered — and the bride blushed — or how the sponsors joked and 
the bride-groom laughed. It will be equally useless to describe the 
dress— the looks — the thoughts— tjie feelings of every body there 
present— of the married and ^le ungiarried— the single and the doubled 
— the handsome and the ugly— the grave and the gay — it will suffice to 
say that such happy hosts and happy guests are never seen, but on a 
wedding day. At ten o'clock the whole procession drove ofiT to the 
Cathedral— and the “ sacred knot” was tied in less than five minutes— 
and the free and the independant gentleman found himself— to his great 
satisfaction no doubt— a bondman for life. During the performance of 
the rite— a circumstance occurred — which made a great impression in 
the minds of all present. When Mr. Pumpkins had “ given away” his 
daughter to the young gentleman— he became so over-powered by his 
feelings — that he began to blubber and whine most pathetically— every 
now and then requesting to be informed, who would now sit at the head 
of bis table — and who would wake him at five in the morning— and above 
all— who— oh— who would go to the stable every day and see that bis 
horse was fed properly. No body replying to these queries— he went 
on lamenting still— and towing that he would never beget a daughter 
again. Mr. Jonathan Jingle on the contrary— whete he felt certain that 
he had become Ijiat wonderful creature called a husband— did not utter 
a single word of complaint— but heroically resolved — that come what 
urould— be would bear Ais &te like a man. The procession returned to 
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the bouse of Mr. Pumpkins iii the same order that it httd left it— i>and cake 
and wine were immediately served up to the guests. One young gentle- 
man — in bursting tights — and flaming waistcoat — when he had received 
))is share of the wedding cake — was very seriously persuading a young 
lady with a very small mouth — to name the happy da}'— which would 
make him the blessedest dog in Christendom — assuring her that matches 
made on a wedding day — always turn out to be the most prosperous and 
happy. The young lady — not seeing the philosophy of the thing— but 
rather considering it as nn exquisite piece of witticism — became quite 
convulsed with laughter— -declaring that positively he was the funniest 
man she had ever seen. No sooner had Mr. Jonathan Jingle taken his 
sixth glass of wine with the sixth lady— than one of the guests handed 
a letter to him— observing ^hat the peon was below. Now although no 
body knew the contents of the letter — nor even from what personage 
it had come — two very thin ladies and a very fat gentleman — declared, 
that they saw him tremble very much when he opened the letter, and 
actually turn as pale as ashes when he had perused it. But very few of 
the guests believed this — for folding the letter again — Mr. Jonathan Jingle 
was observed to smile very blandly — and calling the peon up — desired 
him to give his best compliments to his master— and that he would cer- 
tainly call on him the next morning— then turning to his friends — he very 
facetiously observed — that a wedding day is a holiday — and that he could 
not stir from the house— even to assist a fellow^-crcature in distress. 

Chapter VI. 

To sum the wholc—'the close of all. 

Pope'9 imitation of Swifts 

The next morning Mr. Jonathan Jingle put his carcase into a palky— 
and called at the house of Jonathan Jingle, Esq. Indigo Planter, No. 4 
Chowringhee — where he was informied that instead of his being the uncon- 
trolled master of twenty-thousand rupees — he could not even command 
twenty-thousand cowries — and the mistake that had occurred regarding 
the names— might very safely be attributed to his — Mr. Jonathan Jingle's 
not making proper enquiry, as to which of the two Jingles was the holder 
of the fortunate ticket. — Having received this exquisite piece of intel- 
ligence — Mr. Jonathan Jingle was ready to cry out like a child— 
vehemently swearing that he was a lost man.— The gentleman 
pitying his condition— and as a compensation for the disappointment of 
his high-cherished hopes — presented him with a bank-note of two hun- 
dred rupees — and wishing him a pleasant afternoon — stepped into his 
bugg}'— and drove off with the speed of lightning. Mr. Jonathan Jingle 
pocketed the disappointment and the bank-note with the best grace he 
could— and going to tlie uetu'est cliophouse— he drank to his sours 
content— and came home somewhat mellow — and kicked up a terrible 
shindy with his father-in-law— informing him at the same time that he 
was a* complete beggar— and that if such was the pleasure of the old gen- 
tleman— he was ready to deliv^ his daughter to kiip again. No angry 
wo^ or reproaches escaped the • lips of the old man— he took every 
thing quite coolly— and bade him not to be dowd-hearted— but to con- 
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sider his house as his own-— giving him only a mouthful and a little 
corner for a room. Mr. Pumpkins however did not live to see his ** chil- 
dren's children” — but went “ the way of all flesh” — a very few months 
after his daughter's marriage — leaving all his property and substance to 
Mr. Jonathan Jingle. Mr. Jonathan Jingle was now again in his glory, 
and kept up a coarse of balls and dinners — that completely ruined him, 
and so having at the end of three years — seen the end of all his wealth, 
is now living right opposite the writer's house— compelled to main- 
tain himself — his wife and two children on only twenty rupees a month, 
earned and procured by the sweat of his brow. # 


PARODY ON ‘^TEACH, OH! TEACH ME TO FORGET/' 
the Oriental Magazine.) 

1 . 

Joys depart, and ever leave us 
To lament their vanish’d light; 

Hopes decay and thus deceive us, 

While we sink in sorrow’s night. 

Who can check the bosoms anguish 
Who the lone heart can beguile ? 

If you laugh to see me languish, 

Teach, oh ! teach me, how to smile 
n. 

Tell me not of days departed, 

Nor of sunny pleasures flown ; 

Leave me now^thougk broken-hearted, 

O’er the past to sigh alone ! 

None can chase iny pensive sadness. 

Not e’en Beauty’s magic wile 

Oan impart a ray of gladttpss,— 

Teach oh ! teach me how to smile, 

ui. 

One whose fondest hopes are blighted, 

Ne’er can feel a moment’s mirth ; 

For the love that has been slighted, 

Must to painful thoughts give birth. 

Who can check the bosom’s anguish ? 

Who the lone heart can beguile ? 

If you laugh to see me languish, 

^ Teach oh! teach me how to smile. 

Cakutia^ 27«h August; 1844. 

V^L. II. — NO. X. 


Edward. 
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NARRATIVE OF A TRIP TO THE GODAVERY. 
f Comltided frmn page 292 J 

When the floats arrived at Parnasaula, mtc left that place, and proceeded 
on our canoes to Buddrachullum, which we reached the second day after 
nur departure from the former place. Buddrachullum being situated 
inland, we had to walk to it ; but owing to the Rajah’s superstitious fears, 
we were requested by one of his attendants to wait for some time — and 
we stood under the fnendly shade of an umbrageous tamarind tree, until 
the inauspicious hour had passed away,* when we were admitted into the 
Rajah’s presence. He was a stout man, above the middle stature, tolerably 
fair in complexion, and of Interesting features. He embraced each of us ; 
and as neither understood the language of the other, our communications 
were held through the medium of an interpreter. In order to secure our 
friendship, a quantity of raw rice was placed ‘in our hands, and the Rajah, 
after giving a long and full explanation of his right to the Zemiiidary, 
entreated us to use^our beat interests and influence with tlic Nizam’s 
Government for confirming the possession of the estate to him and his 
successors, as his claims to it were disputed by the expelled prince, who 
had taken refuge at Hyderabad, and to whom Chundoo hall had granted 
protection. Ishwah Roa, for that was the Rajah’s name, feared that 
the Government would adopt measures for the restoration of his rival. 
The latter was a relative of his, and according to one account, was the 
rightful claimant to the Zemindary. Ishwah Rao was, however, the 
popular man, and on the death of the late Rajah, taking advantage of the 
feeling in his favor, had usurped the estate, and the young Rajah, who 
had temporarily succeeded, was obliged to make his escape ; or he would, 
in all probability, have been seiued and murdered. It is also probable, 
that the latter would have been reiiwtated, for it was currently reported 
that the Government had promised dts asa^’stance to him ; but this inten- 
tion was frustrated by Ishwah Rao buying Chundoo Loll off with a bribe 
of eighty thousand rupees. In order to enable him to raise the necessary 
sum, as he had it not in possession at the time, Ishwah Rao, as we were 
informed, parted with all the gold and silver plates and other utensils, 
together with all the jewellery belonging to his family ; and with the 
sum thus realized paid the douceur. 

In the evening, we were treated with more marked attention. As 
there was no fitting public edifice to be appropriated for our reception, 
a tent was pitched in an open space ; a full Durhar was held outside ; and 
we were introduced afresh to the ^jah, who rose on our entrance, 
embraced us again, and made us sit in chairs on the right and left of 
him. After an interchange of the usual compliments, we were exftertain- 
ed with a mutch^ not in the Hindustanee, but the Telingee style. We 
retired at an early hour, and the whole of the next day was spent in 
mutches, interruped at intervals only by our conversations, and meals. At 
ni^t we were again regaled with' a and in short, we had nothing but 
mutches, mutches, every day and every night, so long as we stopped at 
Buddrachullum. The people here, as elsewhere, ^e composed partly of 
TeUngees and partly of Goands ; the former,' considerably exceeding the 
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latter in number. The Telingeea are a somewhat civilized race, but^ the 
Goands are still plunged in a state of comparative rudeness, and barbansm. 
Both of these races are miserably sunk in idolatry and superstition, 
fancying a presiding deity lodged in every rock and decayed stump of a 
tree. 

On the night preceding our departure from BuddrachuUum, after the 
nmitck, we received, in accordance with oriental custom, which Ishwah 
Rao, in spite of his reduced and straightened circumstances, affected to 
observe, a pair of old shawls and a horse each as presents ; the Rajah, at 
(he same time, expressing his regret at the insi^iiicance of tlie gifts, and 
his inability to bestow Kliilluts suitable to his rank and name. Ishwah 
Rao would not, however, part so soon and so easily with us, and he 
therefore, accompanied us the first stage on our return to Mahadeo- 
pore.^ 

Shortly after our return by land to head-quarters, from our trip down 
(he Godavery, 1 obtained ^permission to pay a visit to the city ; and I 
accordingly proceeded tluthor. I remained there a fortnight. As R. H. 
y. had expressed a wish to retire from the concern, a cousin of mine, — 
(R. F. a pensioned ofHcer of the Nizam’s service,) was appointed as his 
successor. On our way back to Muhadeoporc (for R. P. as stated, had once 
before visited Mahadeopore on my first joining the establishment,) wo 
were again accompanied by Lieut. M. a few marches. In the course 
of seventeen or eighteen days, we arrived at Mahadeopore, and R. TI. 
F. having been relieved by my cousin, returned to Hyderabad. In a few 
days a letter was receive<l from R. H. F. addressed to my cousin, 
furnishing a full account of a serious disturbance, which had just occur- 
red in the city. Two causes were assigned as its origin : the one was, 
that a tailor in the employ t)f Mr. R — ^11, the resident, had been seized and 
confined by an order from MoobaruckdVIoolk, the youngest son of the 
Nizam — and a most mischievous y 4 >uth he was— for some fancied ofienco 
committed by him ; the otiuij*, that ho had compelled the minister, 
OhundooloU's eldest son, who was with his father at the time in the 
imibarree, or turret, while passing the prince’s house, to dismount from 
his elephant, and walk on foot past it,— but permitted Chundoolall to 
retain his seat, on account of his being minister. Cbundoololl also ofiered 
to descend ; but the prince excused him from dismounting, in considera- 
tion of the high post he filled. 

Chundoo complained of the indignity offered to his son, whom he was 
supposed to be training up with a view to supply his place as his succes* 
8or, on his demise, — and insisted upon reparation being made for so gross 
and wanton an outrage. The prince was, however, obstinate, and peremp- 

* About a year and a half afterwards, on my return from a trip to Calcutta, 1 under- 
stood that Isnwah Bao had died of the juntfloe fever ; and being without issue, had 
left his Zemindary to his younger brother, whose name 1 have forgotten, but who was 
commonly called the itaAAa/nICy man. However, be was not long permitted to keep 
possession of the estate; for the exiled prince having obtained an adequate force 
from the Qovemment, easily recovered possession of it. One battle was fought, and it 
ended ih the utter discomfiture of the usurper, as the Bakhapilly man was considered, 
—and beina completely overthrown, he resigned all his pretensions to the Zemindary 
and retired to his former seclusion, for he was a marked person, and though many 
plans had been laid for his'apprehension, yet he had hitherto successfully contrived to. 
eludc^hem ; and continued to live in concealment. 
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torily refused to make the required amends. The resident was resolute 
in his demand, cand threatened chastisement, if the prince persisted in his 
refusal : but the latter continued refractory and a company of the 
Russell Brigade, with a six-pounder gun, was ordered, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. D— y, to invest the prince's residence, take him prisoner, 
and convey him to the fortress of Golconda. The prince was not, how- 
ever, to be taken so easily. Resistance was mode ; and a shot fired from 
a carbine by a cafiree domestic, killed Lieut. D., and some of the sepoys 
were also wounded^ The prince contrived by some means to effect his 
escape, and obtained refuge in his father's palace. 

• The old Nabob at first refused to yield his son up to the resident, andl 
exhibited a disposition to protect him to the last extremity. The resident 
was alarmed, and sent off 'an express to Jalnah, where a large British 
force was always stationed to be called out on occasions of emergent 
service, like the present, with instructions to march to the city ; and 
removed to Secunderabad, the mOitary cantonment, for protection. The 
troops at Jalnah had moved out, and were on their way to Hyderabad ; 
but in the meantime, the old Nabob had relented, and delivered up his 
son to the resident, who forthwith sent him to Gk>lconda to be confined 
there as a state prisoneiv Immediately on the occurrence of the above 
disturbance, the whole (ff the Mahomedans in the city plucked up 
courage, and raised the cry of ^ Deen Mahiimmud ; Decn Mahummud 
and betrayed evident symptoms of a general outbreak to expel the 
English from their country : but the cry was soon hushed ; the mob 
quietly dispersed, and tranquillity once more restored. 

My cousin R. P. having occasion to visit the city, I was left in 
charge of the concern, and shortly after he quitted Mahadeopoie, I pro- 
ceeded to Somnapilly. I set off rather late in the day, and on my progress 
I unfortunately lost my way. After riding for more than twenty -two or 
twenty- three miles, I came toapoini crossed by (wo foot paths; one of 
which kd to Somnapilly over the dried bed of the Indrawiitty, and the 
other, as I thought, through the jungle. I struck into the latter, as the 
shorter one of the two ; but after going a very considerable distance, the 
road suddenly terminated ; and, I was, in consequence, obliged to retreat. 
Night came on, and i was so bewildered, that I knew not what to do. To 
make another attempt to> proceed on, would have been useless, for I might 
have again lost the way, and been i^ain compelled to retreat. To think 
of returning to Mahadeopore, whence 1 had started, was out of the 
question; for I had left Mahadeopore far behind, and could not have 
reached it before one or two in the morning, or perhaps at all, from both 
myself and horse being tired-«-and as 1 would have had to recross the 
Godavery, I might have failed to do so, from the impracticability of 
meeting the canoe which had brought me over in the day. I have said 
that 1 was overtaken by night; and, it was a beautiful night. The sky 
was perfectly clear, and glittered in the rays of the moon and the stars ; 
the mountains, in the rear looked awful and sublime, even in their barren 
bleakness; for it was (he emnmeneement of winter, --4he month of 
November, as far as I can remember; and the dew was foiling, not in thick 
streams, but in gentle drops«-l took shelter from it under the broad eaves of 
a hut, aud here I stood, in the full expectation of having to pass the night 
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ill the saddle. The silence, which reigned around, was occasionally disturb- 
ed by the distant howl of wild beasts, which if they had. got the scent 
of me, would have instantly chased and hunted me for their prey ; the 
inhabitants of the village had all retired, and 1 refrained from rousing 
them and calling for assistance, from the apprehension of being set upon 
and murdered by them, for 1 was unarmed and defenceless, and my syce, 
who had niy gun, aud all the apparatus belonging to it, did not come up 
with me, but lingered behind at one of the villages I had passed. 

In the course of half an hour, or so, a couple of women issued from the 
hut, under the eaves of which I had sought refhge from the wet, as the 
dew had now increased : they stood facing me for some minutes, talking 
to each other, — and then took the way to the fields. I was ignorant of 
the object of their observation of me ; of the subject of their conversatioti, 
for I was totally unacquainted with either the Govnul or the Telingee 
language, and the village in question was, to my recollection, a Oomid 
one, — or of that of their going to the fields. Not long after their de- 
parture, I perceived them returning, followed by two men, each with 
a long spear in his hand. Now, thought I, all is over with me, if I cannot 
effect my escape. I however determined to make the attempt, and there- 
fore kept my eye fixed on the motions of the men. They advanced on; and 
when they had approached within a sufficient distance, they made signs 
to me to follow and proceeded forward. I cautiously followed them; 
and in less than an hour arrived safe at my quarters — I gave my guides 
a couple of rupees, and dismissed them satisfied with the present. We 
liad often and often passed the village just mentioned, and was, therefore, 
not unknown in this part of the country, and it was, probably, to this 
knowledge of us, that I in some measure owed my safety. 

From Mahadeopore, I was deputed to Muddair, a village of small 
extent, appertaining to the Bhopal Puttun country ; which &>rdered on 
the Raingeer Sircar, and was included in the territory of the Rajah of 
Bustur. It took me three da)tf) to reach Muddair. I halted one day at 
Bhoopal Puttun, where the Zemindar resided generally with his family 
and relatives. It was in the morning that I entered the village, and 
almost the first person I saw was a man of ordinary appearance, and 
large corporation, short in stature, somewhat advanced in years, and 
with a tolerably long beard dangling from his chin, scantily clothed, 
and without a turban on his head, or shoes on his feet. He was 
standing under a tree, and stared very hard at me, as I and my retinue 
approached the village, where I intended to make but a short stay. 
Subsequently I learnt that this individual, whom I mistook for a common 
person, was the Rajah, from whom I received a visit of ceremony in 
the evening. He was better apparelled on this occasion, and accom- 
panied •by a goodly train of followers. His eldest son, who was in 
the prime of life, preceded him on horse-back; the father walked in 
the rear, and behind him marched a number of men armed with match- 
locks, spears, and swords, as escort. In the advance was a band of rustic 
musicians, playing upon drums and fifes. 

The Rajah and his family lived in a thatched house built on the top of 
a hill which stood in the centre of the village, —the base of it was sur- 
rounded by the huts* of the inhabitants, and its summit fortified by 
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a rude breastwork of teak-timber of small dimensions. Crevices were 
left at certain distances to allow of the use of firearms in case of assault. 

Early on the following morning, I quitted BhoopalputCun, without 
waiting; to ' take leave of the Rajah, and proceeded on to Miiddair, 
which I reached at mid-day. On examination, the timber felled in the 
adjoining forest was found to be of a good size. During my sojourn at 
this place, the llhoopalputtun Rajah paid a visit to it; but he was 
obliged suddenly to return to his residence, as, during his short absence, 
the village was attacked and plundered by Bhim Baba, a neighbouring 
Zemindar, who was at fedd with him for a long time. The lex talimis 
had led Bhim Baba to make this reprisal on his neighbour, who had 
served him in a similar way about a year or so before. 

As 1 was anxious to reach Somiiapilly without delay, I made no halt 
on the way ; but leaving servants and baggage behind, and accompanied 
only by my syce, I rode on the whole of the day, and arrived at my dcsti- 
nation just about nightfall. I had ridden a distance of upwards of forty 
miles, without, I believe, once dismounting ; crossed two streams, and 
passed through a thick and extensive jungle, said to be infested with 
tigers, bears, and other wild beasts ; but fortunately I did not encounter 
one of them. As was to be expected, I was perfectly tired, and retired 
early to rest. The next day about noon, I was able to resume my journey 
to Mahadeopore. About the close of day, I arrived on the banks of the 
Godavery, and as my syce complained of illness, I desired him to go back 
to a small village, which we had just quitted, remain there the whole 
night, and rejoin me on the following day. 

Having crossed the river, I prepai*ed to walk through a low, but dense 
jungle^ which, luckily for me, did not extend beyond six or seven miles, 
but it was infested with tigers—they were the terror of travellers, many 
of whom had been from time to time destroyed by them. I was accom- 
panied by a single boatman, who carried a short spear, — which would have 
been but a poor defence, had we bee^n attacked by one of these wild ani- 
mals. However we met with no accident. As a heavy shower of rain had 
fallen during the day, and the ground had, in consequence, become soft 
and broken up, I was forced to take off my shoes and stockings-— and 
walk bare-footed. I do not know under what infatuation I was induced 
to trust myself with a stranger^ and to expose my life to double danger, — 
from tigers and the boatman. Being unarmed, 1 could have offered no 
resistance to tlic man,' if he had, tempted by^ cupidity, been disposed to 
attack and rob me. But he would have got no booty, for I had no money 
with me. The truth is, the people in this part of the country arc very 
peaceable, and not addicted to habits of theft, high-way robbery, or 
murder.* 

Things were quiet for some months, when this state of tranquillity 

* An exception must be made in this respect in favor of the Zemindary of Ishwah 
Roa. When at Buddrachullum, we had heard that at one time it abounded with 
banditti, and highway robberiea and murders were very frequently committed .—but 
that 'by the adoptbn of strict measures and severe examples, he nad managed to rid 
the country of them. Whenever a number of robbers were seized, he would order their 
ears, noses and hands to be cut off, and to be set free again in that mutilated state 
—so that such was the terror of his name, that his estate was completely cleared of 
robbers in the course of a few years.* 
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Nvas suddenly disturbed by the incursions of the Pindaries — a horde of 
robbers on a large scale : diflferent bodies of these inurauduis had overrun 
and pillaged not only the Honorable Company’s territories; but also 
those of their allies. We daily expected a visit from the party, ^vhich 
scoured this part of the Nizam’s possessions — they came ^vilhin a sllQl t 
distance of us; but did not make their appearance at Mahadeoporc. 

At this period, the fortress of Moormoor was invested by the 
Nizam’s troops, consisting of a Brigade of sixteen hundred men, mostly 

Itajputs, commanded by Major D , a rissala of native horse, a body 

of Seikhs and another of Arabs— subsequent!}^ Joachem’s corps joined 
the force, which was placed under the command of Kajnh Seetul Das, a 
half brother of the minister Chundoolal. Moormoor belonged to tlu; 
Hamgeer Estate, but bad been wrested from the possession of Juggernath 
Rao, Luchmah Rao, and Kistna Rao, wlm possessed joint shares in 
it, by one of Kona Rao’s dependants of the name of Gopal Roa. 

As jny friend, R. H. F. was personally acquainted with Major D , 

and by way of change of scene, he made up his mind to pay a visit to that 
(jentleniaii. lie started in the middle of the day and reached Muntiny, a 
village occupied by Brahmins, who were reported to be wealthy, in the 
course of the evening. He proposed stopping here till one or two in the 
morning, not only to take some refreshment hiinvself, but also to allow 
the bearers to do the same. Ho started again after two, in the niorniug 
and it was fortunate that he did so, for a little before the breaking of 
dawn, Muntiny was surrounded by a large body of Pindarecs, a party of 
whom entered the village, and commenced the work of plunder and 
destruction. No resistance was offered by the inhabitants ; for having 
been surprised, and being unarmed, resistance would have been vain ; yet 
the cold blooded ruffians, in the very wantonness of cruelty, literally 
hacked and butchered a great number o^ persons to quench their thirst 
for blood. Most of the females w^re violated in the presence of each 
other, as well as in that of thq^r hu^ands, fathers, brothers, and other 
relatives, who were wholly incapable of affording the smallest assistance 
and rescuing the unfortunate victims of an ungovernable lust, from the 
power of these fiends. Such as did attempt to offer them aid were 
cut down instantly — many to escape the shameful fate of their friends 
and companions threw themselves into houries^ choking them up with 
their carcases. Having completely plundered the village, massacred a 
great number of its inhabitants, violated all those unhappy females who 
fell into the hands of the atrocious villains, they picked out the prettiest 
of the young women and carried them off by force, in spite of their 
shrieks and struggles. 

Muntiny, before the occurrence of the above disaster, was a place 
of considerable note and interest from its extent, ^ wealth and popu- 
lation : it now presented, in contrast, a most distressing and melancholy 
picture from the ruin and desolation, in which it was involved by the 
cruel and heart-rending acts of a set of lawless wretches, who, destitute 
of the common feelings of humanity, oared little, or nothing, at all, what 
misery and anguish they inflicted on their victims, so long as they could 
enrich themselves by their spoils. 

Messrs. W. P. and *Co. lost two thousand Arcot rupees at Muntiny. 

I 
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This cpin not being current in some parts of the country, through which 
the timbers floa^t had to pass, the above sum was sent under charge of a 
MootoeuMu to Muntiny for die purpose of being exchanged for the specie 
in use in those districts. The Mootoauddy was furnished with a guard of 
one Havildar and four Sepoys ; but they were too few, and utterly unable 
to afford him any protection ; and the poor Mootomddy^ in addition to 
being robbed of the money, got a sound beating into the bargain. 

Not far from Muntiny ; but a little more than a mile or so below it flows 
a narrow stream of very clear water ; and almost, in the centre of it, 
stands a rock, known by (he name of Lunja-murg^ or the harlot’s rock. 
It has acquired this designation from a remarkable incident. On inquiry, 
1 learnt that some years ago, a young woman of Muntiny, or some other 
contiguous village, having formed an illicit connexion with a youth, who 
resided on the opposite side, was in the habit of crossing the stream at 
night by the help of an earthen vessel, and meeting him at his residence. 
This intercourse was carried on secretly for a leng time, when a discovery 
was at length made, and communicated to the young woman’s husband, 
who occasionally made distant journeys on business; and he determined 
to bpi^venged on his wife for her infidelity. With this view, having 
watcH^ her proceedings, and ascertained the way in which she was accus- 
tomed to convey herself across, he provided himself with two pots, one 
burnt for his own use, and the other unburnt to be substituted for that, 
which his wife employed. He told her one day that he had to go on 
a long journey on business, and would start the next morning. The wife, 
dissembling her feelings, pretended to be sorry at his expected absence, 
and even tried to dissuade him from his design, but inwardly rejoiced 
at the prospect of being soon left to herself, and having an opportunity 
of spending the interval with her paramour. When the hour of depar- 
ture arrived, he awoke and proceeded on his pretended excursion, with- 
out disturbing his wife’s slumbers, b^t instead of going on a journey as 
pretended, he went and concealed hpnsclf ^in a thick part of the jungle, 
not far from the spot, where his wife was accustomed to cross the 
river. 

Late at night, which was rather a dark one, its obscurity being only 
relieved by the light of the stars, he observed his wife approach the ghat, 
and plunge into the water. oHe allowed her to proceed a pai*t of 
the way, before following her himself. When he gained the oppo- 
site bank, he found the vessel used by his wife left there, as usual, and 
substituting in its place the unburnt one, which he carried on his head, 
recrossed the stream, and left his wife to her fate. Unsuspicions of 
her husband’s knowledge of lier criminality, and unable, owing to the 
darkness of the night, to detect the exchange, she attempted to swim 
across, and had just reached the rode, when the vessel melted awjiy, and 
she sunk at the foot of it. Since tliat eventful period, it has borne the 
distinctive appellation of or the harlot’s rock. 

In four or five days, R. H. F. returned from Moormoor, when I pro- 
posed to visit it in my turn* To ensure a kind and welcome reception 
to me, he was good enough to give me a letter of introduction to his 
friend Major D. who was entrusted with the direction of the seige of 
Moormoor. 
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I set off after breakfast, and did not make up to Chinner till the erening, 
as it was twenty -four miles distant from Mahadeopore. 1 had heard a 
good deal of the strength of the fortress of Chinnoor; it stood in the 
midst of the village which was situsiJied on an elevated spot, and of 
great extent and population. The fortress was considered - to be im« 
pregnable, and might have been so against native troops. It was once 
beseiged, as reported, by an army of seventy thousand footmen, with a 
suitable train of Artillery, and some squadrons of Cavalry, and is said to 
have held out for upwards of six months. The J)rave man, who so stoutly 
defended the fort, was at length induced to capitulate on a promise of 
pardon ; but the then reigning Nabob, who was offended by the refractory 
conduct of the Zemindar, and exasperated by the obstinate defence he 
had made, despite the pledge given, ordered the prisoner to be publicly 
executed, as a warning to others. 

One most remarkable event is stated to have occurred at this seige, 
and marvellous as it was, it Was notwithstanding believed by the people of 
the country, but the bruit of it had not travelled beyond its limits. One 
of the bastions was ordered to be mined, and when completed, it was 
fired, and the explosion was so dreadful that it blew the bastion up into 
the air; but wonderful to relate, it dropped again exactly on the same 
spot where it had stood before, without it or the men in it sustaining 
the slightest injury. As it was dark, I could not examine the works 
of the fortifications, for as we were on terms of friendship with the Zemin- 
dar, no objection would I think have been offered to my inpecting 
them. In about a couple of hours, I resumed ray journey, and reached 
the camp early in the morning. 

I met with a kind and hospitable reception from Major D. with whom 
1 spent four days. There were only two other European officers attached 
to his brigade. One of these had been iwcunded in the leg, on the first 
attack, which had been repulsed, and as from a want of proper medical 
aid the wound could not be healed, he obtained leave to return to the 
Head-quarters of his corps, while Hie other was disabled from active 
service by severe indisposition, and he likewise obtained leave to quit 
the camp ; so that Major D. was left alone to conduct the seige. 

While I was at Moormoor, Joachim’s battalion arrived from Peddapilly, 
where it was generally stationed, and shortly afterwards a party of Arabs, . 
despatched with a fresh supply of ammunition, joined the camp. The 
next day, an unfortunate incident occurred, owing to a quarrel 
between an Arab and one of Major D.’s men. That morning boUi had 
gone to the river side to wash themselves; when the Arab complained of 
the sepoy’s disturbing the water, and angrily desired him to move off to 
a distance. The sepoy abused the Arab in return, and told him to move « 
off, when the latter incensed at the former's abusive language rushed upon 
him, and stabbing him with a knife killed him on the spot. An alarm 
was instantly spread in the camp that it was attacked by the Arabs, and 
the whole Brigf^e turned out en mOm to repel the assault. A few shots 
were fired, when by Mijor D.’s interference, the tumult was quelled ; and 
he promised, on learning the above circumstance, to see that justice should 
be done to them for the outrage that had been committed, The Arab 
had in the mean while bought refuge in Rajah Seetul Dass’s tent ; but 
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on hearing of the murder, the culjirit was delivered up to Mnjor D. 
to be dealt vntlk according to his desert The offender was condemned 
by the verdict of the whole Brigade, and hanged on a tree. 

j following morning, the party of Arabs, by desire of the Rajah, 
quitted toe camp, and marched back to the city. On taking leave of 
oeetul Das^ I was presented by him with a pair of scarlet coloured shawls 
worked the borders and edges with gold thread. Some time after my 
return to Mahadeopore, we heard of the evacuation of the fort of Moor- 
moor by the garrison, which, favored by darkness, one night at a late 
hour, toe place and made its escape. Posseesion was accordingly 
token of the fort, and, in obedience to toe orders of the minister, it was 
levelled to the ground. 

One day, about noon,* an alarm was spread in the village that the 
rmdaries were coming to attack it, and in less than half an hour our 
compound was crowded with men, women, aud children. The Sepoys 
belon^ng to us, a party of whom had bfeen supplied from Captain 
Joachim a detachment, were ordered out and posted in a body with 
loaded musquets in front of our bungalow. R. H. F. and I also 
loaded our fowling pieces; and we were thus prepared to give the Pin- 
danes, not a co2i, but as warm a reception as the means at our 
command would^ allow. The walls o5r the fort, which protected 
the village, were lined with armed with matchlocks, swords, 

Md spears. All this uproar and consternation was caused by a parcel of 
boys mounting some stray tattoos, and issuing out of the jungle in full tilt. 
A hearty laugh and great merriment followed the discovery of the mistake. 
As it was, however, not improbable, but that we mght some day or 
another receive a visit from the predatory band, who were at this time, 
TOouring around us we took the precaution to provide against surprise. 
For this puroose a lofty mulehaun was erected in the compound, and a 
man perched on it every day from suibrise to sun-set, with a strict injunc- 
tion to keep a careful look out. But altbough the Piiidaries plundered 
Tillages m fte Ticmitv of Mahadeopoor.they would not, it seems, come near 
us; probably dissuaded from making an attempt upon it on account of 
Its being well protected. 

^ Some months after Uiis, R. H. F. and I proceeded to Charrah an insig- 
nificant TiUa^ occupied by Ooandt, In the fbrest adjoining it, timber 
of ^od quality and large dimensionB had been felled. While here. 
mtol^MWM brwght to us, that Bhm Baba, who resided in oni 
iwighbonrbood, meditated an attuk on our quarters with the intention 
of plundering our treasury. We instantly set about erecting a defence, 
mdmtto course of two or three days, a fortification built entirely of 
, te^tim^r ofmddlmgsise was completed; and we removed all our 
^ngs mto It. The alarm, however, proved felse. Shortly afterwards 
I received a communication from Oaleut^ and 1 in consequence, left the 
jungles, and went to Hydw^ad tn the purpose of visiting the former 

wplowfi by tts Zwaiadm fa thdr proteotimi. They eanr 
matchlwlu, $wordi, kmlSBi, Mid long aad short ntoars* Thev ars 

frm!lJi/hbeSii AiSJ* “ to Wed by plundw 
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place ; but I was detained at Hyderabad for upwards of three months by 
sudden aud prolonged illness. On my recovery, I proceeded to Madras 
for a passage to Calcutta : here also I was detained by the setting in 
of the North-east moonsoon ; it was not till the month of January 
following that I was able to quit Madras. I engaged a passage on board 
of an American vessel, (the name of which 1 have forgotten) and I must 
do the Yankees the justice to acknowledge that I was treated very hand- 
somly by the Captain, and the Supercargo, Mr. D— y. My stay in 
Calcutta was short, and on my return to Hyderabad, I entered the house 
of Messrs. W. P. and Co. in the capacity of a derk ; and here ends my 
narrative. • 

H. P. 


THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE. 

If I were 8ld— and tottering on 
That fearful country’s darksome bourne, 
Where thousands are already gone, 

Never oh !— never— to return. 

Or were I in a desert isle, 

Amidst the wide unbounded sea *, 

With not a soul to speak the while, 

Or cheer my lonely destiny. 

Or if I were some monster dread, 

The murderer of an aged sire. 

With awful curses on myjieod 
Of deathless wor^ s and quenchless fire. 
Then fcarle^ \ woulcl welcome death. 

And gladly yield this fleeting breath ; 

Then with a light and buoyant heart. 

From earth and earth’s sweet scenes I’d part ; 
Would bid farewell without a tear. 

To all 1 love and value here ; 

And deem the tomb — the silent tomb. 

With all its loneliness and gloom, 

With not a stone the spot to trace, 

Alone my peaceful resting place. 

But oh ! to die^as minstrels sing— 

When life is sweet— in early spring ; 

To see the blootnitlg flowers decay, 

Ere half the morn is past away ! 

To see the sun bring sudden night, 

While blazing in meridian height \ 

Away*! away! my soul be still, 
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Obey the iate» whatever they will ; 

* Or life or death — or bliss or pain — 
Resistance is and must be vain. 

Daya of my ehildhood ! where are ye ! 

To what dark regions have ye flown 
For oh ! again I long to see 

llie happy hours that now are gone. 
Then nought was there in sky or earth 
To mar or clamp one hour of mirth ; 

The world was fresh and fair and sweet, 
And all was new the eye could greet ; 

And fields and trees and fiowersiand all 
Possessed a charm I can’t recal ; 

For then life had no cares for me, 

My soul was light~my heart was free 
1 wander’d here— and wander’d there, 

At home— abroad’^and everywhere ; 
Without a thought — without a sigh, 
Without a tear to dim my eye — 

Thus pass’d my days without a pain — 
When will such days return again ! 

Alas! alas{ thossi days are flown, 

And childhood — boyhood — all gone ; 

Gone to a region all dhknoWb, 

Where nought but darkness reigns alone : 
But still fond memory holds them fast, 
The thoughts and feelings of the past, 

Of what we were^^ond what we’ve been — 
The joys— the pleasures we have seen, 

In memory’s cave are treasured deep, 

The cave where bye*gone moments sleep. 
And in the hour of wretchedness, 

When mourns the heart its loneliness 
When storms of grief the mind assail, — 
And we lie down to weep and wail ; 

’Tis then before our swimming eyes, 

The scenes of otiufr.days arise ; 

And then we Md wish in vain 
Oh ! that such days would come again ! 
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Alas ! alas ! those clays are flown, 

And childhood— boyhood — all arc yone ; 

And what am I — a thing of nought. 

Unlov’d— unhoiior’d— and forgot. 

And he that sees me pas.sing by. 

With horror painted in his eye. 

Turns him back and alack a day ! 

Without a greeting walks away. « 

• 

Shades of my sainted parents ! see 
Your offspring sunk in misery ; 

Sunk in the deepest gloom of night. 

Without a ftre-fly’s feeble light, 

To cheer me in this wilderness 
Of gloom and horror and distress. 

Oil send ! oh send ! a ray of hope, 

To glad my path — and bear me up, 

Through all the raging waves that roll 
Across my breast and o’er my soul, 

They say that in the scenes of life, 

Though checquer’d oft with smiles and tears, 
And joy and sorrow — peace and strife, 

And thousand other hopes and fears : 

Still youth and sorrow canjiot ever 
Hand in hand bo found together ; 

Youth treads on flowed paths, and scorns 
To show his gloomy doubts and fears ; 

While sorrow walks on briars and thorns, 

And the earth waters with his tears. 

Youth goes rejoicing in hid path, 

While sorrow mourns the day of wrath ; 
Future or past to him is nought, 

He still must mourn his wretched lot. 

But had this been indeed a truth, 

Then why am I a mourning youth ; 

What means this deep perpetual sigh, 

The clouded brow — ^the weeping eye. 

The pang-»tbe torture — and the smart. 

This ceaseless sadness of the heart; 

What can it mean — but destiny, 

My lusk'-roy fiite— -and Heaven’s decree ; 
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And howBoe’er 1 wish^ or will, 

' Sorrows^dnd cares await me still, 

Shadows and clouds my |>ath surround, 

And every where is thorny ground. 

Well, be it 80 *-oh destiny! 

Whatever thou art^l yield to thee 
Myself, and all that I possess 
In this wide world of bitterness, 

September^ 1844. 


F. 


DESULTORY THOUGHTS ON ^OGS AND MlSN. 

Wrth a Walch, ei Parch, a*i Filgi, yr adwaenir Bonheddig*' signifying that you 
may know a gentleman by his hawk, his horse and his grey-hound. 

The modesty of the writer is alarmed at the idea of ea^bUshing an 
identity between man and the animal that has taken its stana at the head 
of this article. He can only palliate his temerity at the recollection of 
Lord Monboddo’s attempt to prove that a monkey was but a monikin ; or 
to be plainer that man was originally a monkey. That his Lordship has 
not succeeded in his attempt is a matter of congratulation, for what man, 
be his achievements in ugliness what they may, would write himself down 
a monkey ? While allowing the truth of hiisr theory so far as it is applica- 
ble to a class of fops who are stiV extant in our day, it must be considered 
quite exploded as regards the rest an<L residue of mankind. The docility, 
faithfulness and sagacity of a dog, ipaepeqdent of other arguments point 
him out as the natural representative of man. Had we to elect a member 
to represent man in the Commons of the byuto creation, the dog would 
doubtless be returned without any fear of his election being annulled on 
the score of corruption ; not however without some little opposition on the 
part of the Arabs in favour of their favourite candidate — the ass. My ob- 
ject is, by a little speculation, to shew that the nature of a dog is assimilated 
to, if not quite identical with that of man; and that (if any) very thin 
partitions their narrow bounds divide. 

It might be as well to treat ujmn the point philologically by way of 
preliminary, as that method is sometimes more calculated to elicit the truth 
than arguments of a more orthodox and formal stamp. Canisis the distinctive 
term by which the genus is known. Like the genus homo, it is wont to tear its 
prey ; the latter does it comihercially, politically, slanderously, the former 
physically ; and hence the first teaarer was named Cain. There is a gra- 
duated scale from the Canine to canny man. Cannibalism forms the 
first intermediate stage — the second Is the canaille ;—hoth which are bound- 
ed by the two extremes already mooned, the canine and the canny. Tliese 
degrees are nothing more than thi^' varying hnes kn apple or a man- 
goe would present under the maturing influence 6^the sun. From the 
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green to the gold, there are as many intermediate hues, as there are be- 
tween the poodle and what we call the people; some ^ conveyable by 
language, others defying its utmost powers. To borrow an idea from 
grammar Uie canine forms the positive state, the cannibal the comparative 
and the canaille the superlative. Havmg exhausted adjective degrees, 
the canny, such as the canny Scotch form the more superlative, — while 
the progress of enlightenment gives us a due proportion of something 
in the most superlative, peculiarly invested with the sound and 
sense of the tip-top of the canine species. Again man is not so much 
a social as he is a hanging being. For one scene of sociality, we 
see half a score of suspension affair; and in this respect a dog is not any 
wise dissimilar ; for who does not know that to give him a bad name is 
virtually to hang him. These facts explain why a certain plant, from 
whose bark cordage is made, is desipnated cannabis by botanists. Nor 
does astronomy disdain its aid to establish the theory herein set forth, 
as the constellations of the^ Cants Major and Cams Minor strike every 
gazer on the heavens with the great elevation of that species ; and that 
they have a more valid claim to the lofty name of celestials than the obese 
Chinese who feed on their heavenly brethren. History too by giving a 
town of Assulia in the Adriatic the name of Cannoe shews what a bull dog 
affair it was, that of Hannibal and Emilius. And such is its dignity that 
Canute (probably because there was not only a philological affinity between 
their names, but an identity between their natures) enacted in his forest 
laws, that no one under the degree of a |gentleman should presume to keep 
a grey hound— 'Whether these greyhounds had made any progress in 
politics, may be determined from the fact, “ that when that unhappy 
prince Richard the second was taken in Flint Castle, his favourite 
Greyhound immediately deserted him and fawned on his rival Boling- 
broke.” Then we have the Mogul and Jewish name of Dogman. 
No man can give a reason why a man should be called a dog, unless 
indeed a dog was a man. 1 have nd wish by any imposinguess of logic 
to take the reader captive; bffi; the° instance just alluded to, must be 
allowed not a little overpowering. 1 ask again why is a man 
(be he bearded like a mogul or not) christened or circumcised — 
Dogman; or why should any gifted with the human face divine, be 
considered Dogmatical, unless there be ipuch of the Dog in his nature. 
To what do we owe the origin of the words Dog-days, Dog-fish, Dog- 
wood ; but to certain canine qualities and attributes from which the Dog 
takes its heat, the fish its fiavour and the wood its beauty and dura- 
bility. The best Italian Philologers are agreed upon the modem perver- 
sion of adding an e to the Dooe of Venice. This chief of the Venetian 
council was called the Dog of Venice, from the meretoriousness of that 
animal in diving into the Adriatic and picking up tlie ring to be 
thrown into it ; and it is frbtn a fidse shame only, they have supple- 
mented the word with the ttcond vowel. But to proceed for like the 
Pastoralis we have many a mounUdn patb^ to tread. Man in his state 
of barbarism is but one remove from canini^iu ; and if any thing, the 
antipathy between them while in thdr incipient sts^s, confirms the view I 
have taken of the subject. It is observed that a beggsu- just removedfrom 
beggary never tolerates a beggar*^a plebeiau just removed from the 
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ranks of plebianisro despises a plebian. In like manner a cannibal being 
tbe first remove from canis, treats it with enmity which he very amiably 
endeavours to shew like other barbarians by feasting upon its carcase. 

This is peculiar to parts in Africa and China ; and to shew what civi- 
lization can do for man, it will scarcely be believed the Romans and the 
Greeks in the intermediate periods between its caninism and canaillism 
nsed to subsist upon the same luxuries according to the several treatises 
by Hippocrates. The contrariety between link and link in the canine chain 
is apparent to the dullest apprehension^ for the canine detests the cannibal — 
the cannibal returns that feeling with interest to the canaille and the 
canaille is not one whit in the back ground as regards the canny whom I 
take to be the aristocracy. Again the most moral, the most learned and 
the most civilized are allo\t^ed by all hands to be in the united kingdom 
of Great BriUuii, and those who ^ at all proficients in natural history, 
tell us that in Britain alone are dogs superior to those in any other part 
of this habitable globe ; whatever may be the, discipline or education to 
which they may have been subjected. 

Does this coincidence prove nothing ? I know some may be disposed to 
indulge in the old joke of there being a river in Macedon ; and another 
in England, &c. But a mere jibe is not argument. Besides Britons have 
a tendency to degenerate in other countries, and that no art moral or phy- 
,slcal has ever been discovered to counteract this tendency. In this 
respect the natural history of canis presents a perfect parallel, for the 
same dog in the Arctic and in the torrid regions assume forms and features 
scarcely rccoginzable in their father land. The change in the latter 
is merely material while in the former it is moral — in the one gold 
causes it— in the other— climate. The dog here appears to be superior to 
man. The latter has been designated the laughing animal, the social animal, 
the slanderous animal ; but never even by the most mystical and mystified 
being has he ever been known ail the mystery loving animal. In this res- 
pect he only developes what markedly distinguishes the canine species, 
who are so far from indulging. in any'freem&sonry, that the terrior is used to 
force the fox out of its holes— rabbits out of their burrows and other 
animals out of their dark and mysterious lodgments. And hence is it 
that the Egyptians, haters of light as they were, symbolically and hiero- 
glyphically represented a king cruel, faithless and ignorant by a dog’s or an 
ass’s head, with a pot of fire* and sword before him. None but the 
Egyptians could have been such sad dogs as to juxtapose an ass and a dog 
cheek-by-jowl. To represent cruelty and want of faith by or with either 
of the emblems must have originated, from that one, at least, of the two 
heads which has the longest ears. There is nothing in common between the 
two animals except their quadrupedism; a marked contrariety existing in 
other respects, for it is no secret that tl« hungriest dog will abstain from 
the bones of agoosehoweyer savoury mr bedevilled they may be. By Aie way, 
it is not to be overlooked that the split between that animal and the mystic 
contiques to this day ; for. at the entiy of a Freemason into a room the 
dog is found invariably to indulge ii^ a sagacious bark and endeavours to 
make certain not the most indicative of a tender attachment. An 
atteq^pt was made in one of the lodges in Ireland to affiliate and initiate 
them, but they were determined not ,to yield the siuB or the cross htnus 
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to the hero of the trowel and the apron ; while the grips of their paws 
were any thing but masonic. • 

Perhaps a few allusions to the more marked correspondence in the moral 
features of dog and man, may place the subject in a proper point of ^iew ; 
and lead to the formation of a more correct idea on the subject. The 
Leyerarius or Harrier is a species, which derives its name from 
hunting the hare or other small fry ; but that they lose heart at the 
appearance of sturdier quadrapeds. Here we may see a class of men who 
contrive to go through the world on a small scale and like the native navi- 
gator never launching into the wide sea — but coasting as it were on its 
shores and prosecuting the even tdhor of their quiet way, without noise or 
show and shrinking from the adventures of life, with which they can as 
much grapple as the harrier can with the tiger. Nor does it require any 
stretch of ingenuity to trace in this species, the embryo bully who never 
faces his equals, but hectors over the weaker part of Heaven's creatures : 
and while lording it over thei*inlirm and the friendless, licking— obsequious- 
ly licking the hand of his superior or oppressor as it may be. Their 
motto is “ hit him hard — ^he has no friend.” You may know them by 
the down — to — the — earth profundity of their genuflections at the appear- 
ance of an aristocrat, while the curl of contempt gracefully plays upon 
their lips when the orphan or the widow come within sight. The san- 
guinarius or blood-hound or the sleuth-hound of the Scots, is remarkable 
for the acuteness of its smell, representative of the race of smell-feasts who 
can tell you the particular kind of dainties to be seen in the various kitchens 
within the verge and range of five miles, from the steam and effluvia which 
by some imperceptible process play on the interior of their nasal organs. 
They can tell the birth day of Mr. Convivial — the evening his infant is to 
be christened — the particular pair to be married on the following Satur- 
^ day ; and the kind of fare one may calculate upon, on those occasions. 
All this had been wonderful indeed# had it not been crowned with the 
greater wonder of their being UvariaUy bidden as guests at the festivities 
on the above happy occasions. The following is an extract from the 
pocket book of one of these hounds : — 

March \Qth , — Anniversary of Dumplin’s marriage. Poor fellow has a Dog's 
life of it ; but makes it a point to keep up th^ day to speechify on the curses 
of single blessedness. N. B.—Dinner as good as the Lord Mayor's. 

March 20th, — Bounty's Birth Day. The sweetest man breathing, but he is 
getting poor and his mutton tougher. Fear must give him the cut direct. 

April Is/;— Aye, Jones makes if' a point to treat his friends, the lord knows 
why— unless in honor of the day. Last April it led to five dinners. Was not 
asked at the fifth at old Dolittle’i||. Must know why— but no matter, for I hear 
his soup is execrable. 

Apnl 10/A.— That Mrs. Fort is positively ill-natured. ^ Asked me how many 
unscored Dinners there were on my list. But for that rarity, her fish sauce, 

I would have retorted by a hit at the fall off in her admbers. 

April 13/A.— Plain luncheon at Jones'. 

.^jpn72fi/A.— A christening at Chockles'— but he has rather a nasty habit of 

f iving prominence to pork ^ops. His beer too has a twang— suspect it to 
e ullaged. ^ 

April 29/A.— Grand tea party at Tobias'. Long grace and short allowance of 
wine. Strange mixture ef faith and firuits, temptations and libations, hopes and 
hops, and all that kind of thing. 

VOL. II. — NO, X. 
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April 30^A.-— Old Hobs is to marry mother Tick. Must urge them to 8ome<« 
thing savoury — the old Skinflints! 

All this may induce the smile or sneer of ordinary curs. And talking 
of curs carries us to the acuteness of smell in the Scotch who must have 
derived the same from the Sleuth-hound; of which, were there any 
doubt, the fact of its being used by Wallace and Bruce in the civil wars 
would form a complete settler. And such is the exquisiteness of the North 
Briton’s olflictories that like the Jews, they can smell the smell of gold be it 
a thousand miles off; for tjjere is no country however distant, dirty, or dan- 
gerous in which either a Scot or Jew smourns not. The medical hound 
also smells fevers, coughs and catarrhs at no inconsiderable distance ; while 
the gentlemen of the long robe are ever and anon snuffing the breeze to 
cateh a taste of the dust. And those jackalls, short little dabber attorneys, 
are seen poking their inquisitorial nose into every affair, to ascertain the 
quality of the metals that can be therefrom extractable. — There is a class 
of men who set out in the world with some one end, aim and object to the 
pursuit or attainment of which their energies are especially concentrated. 
It may be wealth or fame or love. It forms the target to which all their 
arrows are directed. The. aim is unceasing and constant. The object is ever 
parallel with the apple of their eye. ‘ If extraneous circumstances produce 
a temporary diversion, the end is straightway resumed. And here we see 
the Agasmus or Gazehound which hunts by the eye. It selects the 
** fattest and fairest deer, pursues it by the eye ; and if lost for a time 
recovers it again by its singular distinguishing faculty ; and should the 
beast rejoin the herd, this dog would fix unerringly on the same.” 
The vision that sees not the remarkable parallelism in the two pictures need 
not be envied. Independently of the unerring and unrivalled pursuit, 
the gazebound is in every respect superior to his fellow man in select- 
ing the fattest and fairest object.” What an amount of human energy 
is thrown away upon things which are neither the fattest nor the fairest ; 
and here it would do well to borrow^a lesson from canine propriety. But 
where be the Howards and the Willberforces amongst that genus ? Are 
we oblivious of the dogs of St. Barnard in the Alpine heights? With 
a light they traverse the deceitful snows — and vnth that greater light 
in a region like this — a flask, of brandy, — they fearlessly approach the 
avalanche to save hundreds of those who vaunt in the name of man 
from destruction. Where is the self denial — where the exploits of 
Protestant missionaries or of the adventurous Jesuits comparable to this 
moral heroism? To proceed. “ The Vertagus or Tumbler took its prey 
by mere subtlety depending neither on the sagacity of its nose, nor on its 
swiftness. If it came into a warren it xllither barked, nor ran on the 
ral^its ; but by a seeming neglect of them, deceived the object, till it got 
within reach so as to take it by a sudden spring. The description seems 
to answer to the modem lurcher.” And right properly is it so named, 
counterparts as they fire of a portion of the monopolists in rationality, who 
true to their canine origin, are seen to leave their friends in the lurch. 
They shew neither wit nor parts except in abstaining from any disclosure 
of their purposes, to lull their neighbours into delusion ; and then by a 
sudden spring make off with their prize, reckless whom they might or might 
not victimize. We see at' public outcries where the Tumbler neither looks 

i 
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at the goods exposed for sale nor at the clamorous bidders, as if his heart 
y/vis not set on the lot ; and then by a sudden movement ef the head un-r 
observed by all save the auctioneer, he makes off with the purchase, laughing 
at his rivals. Young men and women too mix promiscuously, folding in 
the leaves of their heart, their main end and aim, neither barking nor running, 
and with a seeming neglect of what they would be at ; until the sudden 
spring they make at their victims, when these victims have lost the power of 
resistance, stamps them genuine lurchers. The spies and slanderers in 
society are Pointers — Preventive, and Excise Officers Fynders— and short 
little Fops are the Fotors, one time great favourites of the ladies, on whom 
old Hollingshead poured the tide ^f his indignant ridicule for the prefer- 
ence. The poet may be traced in the pastoralia, who are so fond of rurality 
that a pasture and a herd of sheep form their all in all, while the Versator 
or Turnspit bears affinity to the race of smell-feasts already alluded to. 
The saltator or the dancing dog may be seen at every ball room in the 
biped, although not in the iMtional form. 

Amidst these overwhelming points of identity demonstrative of some gra- 
dual process of transformation which converts a dog to a man, the question 
will revert, how is it that the species has achieved the upright position and 
riddance over the tail. In accounting for the latter phenomenon, I shall 
confin(i myself to fads and not ‘‘ a tail unfold.” The irresistible propensity 
to make a dog assume the sittling position has prevaded all classes of society. 
This a posteriori e^rcise has a tendency to encroach on the tail — and make 
it tell to the tune of a large amount of curtailment. Besides those who 
know any thing of law will tell you that the tail, or as in legal phraseology 
it is called, the “ Estate Tail” is subject to several Parliamentary enact- 
ments, having for their object, the creation, perpetuation and extinction of 
tails. There are particular forma of words which create a tail, others which 
give the tail to children in common. Th<»n there is the tail in possession, 
the tail in reversion, and the tail in^ extinction. Those full grown things 
known as “ lucky dogs” have \jiem 19 esse^ puppies born with a silver spoon 
in their mouth are in posse, and those who are progressing from the canine 
to the human status are in the way to the lossee. The reader will hence 
see the entailment on dogs of that noble privilege of being in process of time 
untailed. But there would still be in them, a hide of hair to shew their 
canine origin ; unless indeed there was* a plentiful administration of the 
saline and not a Uttle of the tanning, in order to destroy the hairy line of 
demarcation between dog and man, albeit it may be observed by the way, that 
the latter occasionally beats the other in hairiness. This gives an opportunity 
to shew how a dog may be unhaired. Maccassor has alighted upon a 
discovery, by which an oil of such virtue is manufactured, that a teak wood 
chest anointed with the same, in two days is turned into a trunk; and the 
roan who applied the oil, to his great surprize, found hair growing on the palm 
of his hand like quils on the fretful porcupine. By a mere accident a drop 
or two of this oil fell on the tip of the nose of a young Engineer ; and lo ! 
next morning there was a tuft of black flowing hair; which ended in two 
romantic girls breaking their hearts for him. Now the vice versd of this liquid 
may be guessed from the fact of young dandy’s head of flowing hair turning 
as smooth as polished mahogany — which resulted in his being jilted by a girl 
who only the evening*before, assured him, that come what may, rain or 
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sunshine she would to death be his devoted. The only consolation left him 
was an offer from a few European barbers to pay him for the loan of his 
head occasionally, to be used as a block. Now having disposed of 
both tail and hair, it stands to reason that the offspring of these denuded 
creatures, would make some approach to our nature at least in appearance ; 
and as each descent would go a head in the work of approximation, the 
time would at length come, when neither distinction nor difference could 
continue, except what arose from moral exhibition. This tlieory has been 
assailed on the score of an assumed incorrectness in stating that tailless 
dogs would produce tailless puppies. I would refer to a few cases in which 
gentlemen with one eye and one leg applied for parliamentary divorce from 
their wdves, on the not unreasonable ground of their wives bringing children 
into the world with the full complement of eyes and limbs. The house of 
Lords deemed it in the highest degree absurd that a man with one leg 
should have a child with two ; or that a monocular, should behold in the 
express image of his person, the ordinary number of the “ visual orbs 
serene.’* If consumption or insanity occupying some unseen spot or part of 
the body, has the element of hereditariness, how much more, argued their 
lordships, should the principle be applicable to parts, plain, palpable and 
prominent. Upon this logical basis the divorcements alluded to were 
enacted; while the fruitful ladies were left to guess how, when and where 
they proved unfaithful to their liege lords. The light of Luna when she 
presents her dark side, may help them to the solution: in the mean time 

we will not insult the common sense of the reader by making an applica- 
tion of the argument. Should further doubts be entertained on this head, 
let the following extract from Sir Walter Raleigh set the point at rest 
At this time a strange phenomenon arrested the attention of " the philo- 
Bopher. In some of the rural districts of England dogs were seen without 
tails, which was not so marvellous as the facility with which they sat on 
the ground or on the chair and indulged in cakes and ale. Not content 
with encroaching upon the privileges «pf huyian nature, they made an at- 
tempt to take hy storm his primordial trait — laughter. It resembled 

the chachinatory whine with which an undertaker receives intelligence 
of a job. The faculty of shedding tears so touching in the canine i^race 
stood out with greater prominence, than ever entered the dreams of 
naturalists. \^enever the bone was impregnated with pulverized 
cayenne, a species of pungency just introduced from Switzerland, there 
was a swimming pathos in the eyes and a distinct articulation of wappe, 
wappe, wappe. To such an extent was this indulged in that our great 
bufi^oon, Shakespear, who is facetiously said to be the child of nature, spoke 
plagiarously of ginger being hot in the mouth. It was also observed 
with sui*prize, that puppies were born with open eyes as appeared in the 
intensity with which they contemplated their own charms. Her Majesty, 
our maiden Queen, offered a premium for the solution of this reversal of 
nature’s laws. The prize was carried off by one Orotius who attributed 
the whole to the annexation of tin cannisters containing gun-powder to 
their tails, the invention of which has brought worse than canine brutes 
to their senses.” If there is such an approximation or rather identity 
between the canine and human nature, the question presents itself, how< 
is it that there .is on the part of the former such a 'studied avoidance of 
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A Few Si(/fis, 

that grand attribute of man— books. No mind at all inoculated with 
generous feelings will disguise or suppress the impulse pf indignation at 
the fallacy and suppressio veri which marks this objection. Where is the 
tome — the book — the volume, whether quarto, octavo, or any other -O, of 
poetry, cUemisty or philosophy that has not been frequently and repeatedly 
dog-cared. Is there a volume that by any chance can escape dogs-ear, 
and yet people will talk of the gulph between a book and a dog. Has 
not that goliah of literature — Johnson — by his bow-vow-vian qualities shewn 
the alliance between a dog and a book. This I believe is a settler, and I 
shall not weaken its effect i)y any excess of verbiage. 

. Q. 


A FEW SIGHS. 

Sigh 1st. 

Possessing the iinfortifnate power of mimicry, which, as soon as you 
are old enough for reflection, you endeavour to suppress, from a convic- 
tions of its unamiability : on going to another part of the country to 
reside, you congratulate yourself that no one is aware of your dangerous 
talent ; but becoming very intimate with a person there, you forget your 
two years’ resolution, in describing some odd character, and you suffer a 
relapse, while you exhibit these whimsical peculiarities. Your injudicious 
friend, thinking recommend you, mentions to every person “ What an 

exquisite Mimic, Miss is ! I declare I could fancy that I actually heard 

and saw the people whose voice and manner she imitated !” You now find 
persons, who were very kind to you previously, shrinking away Irom one 
who is possessed of so dangerous a gift— or else displaying a hollow 
nervous sort of kindness, evidently with the hope of being spared at your 
next exhibition. * 

SiAH 2nd. 

Being asked to meet, for*the rfrst time, a family with whom you wi^^h 
to be acquainted : the party-givers are such .<»tiff and particular people, 
that you are obliged to measure every word and action according to their 
standard : try to procure a chair next to one of the new girls, but youi* 
hostess calls you to the place destinod for you, next to her two little old 
fashioned children, as stiff and prim as their parents, and who from being 
too good, are utterly disagreeable. After asking these automata numerous 
questions, whether they like dolls, hoopEs cakes, and puddings ? to all of 
which they answer together “ No, M’am,” you try the other side of these 
matters, and ask, are they fond of lessons, scoldings, whippings, and 
physic ? To these they very properly reply “ Yes, M’am,” but without 
turning their eyes or unci\)ssing their arms. Quite sick of these young 
hypocrites, you remain a silent listener to the other conversations, and 
hear, at the upper part of the room, a story falsely related, much to. the 
disadvantage of a dear absent friend : but you dare not, as a * spinster,’ 
approach the dais where the scuadal is going on, for if you were to raise 
your voice above a whisper, or to stir from your chair, it would be such 
a crime, that even the prim old family portraits would fall and crush you 
'but for the indecorum of leaving their places ! 
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Sigh 3hd. 

Airways having the misfortune of being a favourite with some petted 
troublesome Child, who is sure to make you relate a fairy-tale when 
your head ache8--play at blindman’s-buff after having been up all nijrht 
at a baU-^ress half a dozen broken dolls when a carriage is waitingf to 
take you to the racea—keep her on your lap at her Mama’s party (when you 
have a blond dress) in order that she may remove the feathers and combs 
from your hair: and if a gentleman try to relieve you by asking you to 
dance, the little young Monkey wiU not go to bed unless you carw her 
up stairs, and remain there until she is asleep. When you return to the 
drawingroom, tired and quite in a fever, the mother says, in a half-jealous 
tone That child is so remarkably fond of you !” and she seems to consi- 
sufferkgsr*'*'^”'*’ * sufficient compensation for all your 

E. T. 


SONNET TO TRUTH. 

When the dark night had drawn her curtain over, 

Thy form did tend and float upon my sleep : 

And as the moon reigns o’er the midnight deep, 

When no conspiring clouds her glory cover, 

The fears, the doubts, the agony, the danger, 

Retir’d and hover’d as a halo round thee. 

And hopes to which my heart had been a stranger, 

Came with their music to my glumbering ear.— 

** Now cast behind thee dread, and ^ oubt, and fear, 

And worship Truth alone, since Truth hs^ found thee ; 

And though the clouds that cling around her form. 

In many an umber’d fold would fain affright, 

Yet now remember, since that thou hast light, 

That there must still be hope, although there may be storm I” 
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A CHAPTEIJ ON PAUNCHES, 

NOT BY PUNCH. 

Those who expect any thing like Falstaffic humour are likely to be 
disappointed, as the writer intends to confine the attempt to a dry didactic 
dissertation on paunches, sit may not be presumptuous, however, to 
calculate upon a certain amount of sympathy, as every man, be his position 
in society what it may, has more or less an interest in the subject. And 
indeed, jil though the halo of poetry surrounds a woman, she is far from 
being excluded from having part or lot in that important, at least, portly 
acquisition — the paunch ; which the grosser pa4 of the sex would unjustly 
monopolize. This narrowmindedness on the part of civilized Europe is 
well rebuked by the practice of the natives of one of the South Sea Islands, 
who arc Avont to promote or value the flowers of creation just in proportion 
to their abdominal prominence. Dwelling upon it philological ly, it may be 
observed the Homans called it Panto— the French Panse, and the Spanish, 
with their usual good sense, hit upon Panca- The appropriateness of these 
respective designations must strike every one, as Pan is just the kind of 
thing to convoy the idea of its being the ^‘cccptacle of all the miscellanies 
upon which human nature imposes its maw. Some, however, with no little 
show of ingenuity attribute the^origin^of the word to for, argue they, a 

man’s puns are most exquisite when the pan alluded to, is replenished with 
something savoury — a theory which carries its own refutation with it— 
inasmuch as our best wits owed their best effusions to an empty belly— 
and that as soon as they begun to grow fat and rich, the vigour of the 
mind was on the decline, the down of geqius Avas brushed aAvay. Others 
say that panse is especially significant, as there is always a degree of 
jiense or thoughtfulness ready to assail the mind as soon as there is a 
vacuum in the paunchy regions, which every scholar ought to know is 
abhorred by nature ; Avhile the rude and more vulgar philologer would 
attribute the coinage of the Spanish word to a peculiar compatibility 
between the paunch and a pancake. ^ Leaving the statement of these 
speculations to work upon the reader, it might be as well to point out its 
locality. Some sage may feel disposed to smile at this— and it only proves 
his ignorance. Do we not see many a learned man express doubt 
or iraorance as to whether he is standing on bis head or on his feet, or 
whemer his head is on his shoulders, or his shoulders. on his bead ? , 

It was only^a short time ago, in the papers, that a gentleman was so obIL 
^ious of the several parts and parcels of bis bodily organs that he applied the 
telescope to his nose to have a glimpse of the woman in the moon ; and 
that ^otiier imitating the same degree of sapience endeavoured to smell a 

VOL. II. — no. XI. 
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jessamine V9\th his toes. Yes, so far extended are these mistakes that a young 
man ^vhose mouth was watering at the sight of some jam, at the auction 
rooms, endeavoured to allay the wateriness of his mouth by sitting upon the 
case containing the jars, in the delusive hope of conveying part of the same, 
by some unseen or unknown route, to the pan aforesaid. To obviate such 
mistakes the question returns where is the paunch situated ? It certainly is 
not in the leg ; nor is it lodging amongst the phrenological organs ; nor 
indeed is it where it ought not to be. But where is it ? This question can he 
only answered by another. Where does the reader think he would place 
his hand were he disposed pantomimically to indicate the stowage of the 
odds and ends which make up for bodily waste ? A gentle and leisurely 
smoothing down of the chest proves the soothing descent of some full 
bodied liquid. Extend the line of action lower down and the hand is 
taken to something round and smooth ; so much so, that the hand is 
tempted to greet it with an affectionate tap or two, in the same manner 
that we touch the fleshy cheeks of some chubby girl, redolent with 
the rose and the lily. And should this process be gone through 
after dinner; one may swear to the correct locality from feeling some rebel- 
lious luxury speechifying to its fellow prisoners to revolt— to break the fleshy 
or paunchy walls that confine them to an ignominious slavery. Oh that 
we had the wit to listen to and understand the high converse held by the 
multifarious inhabitants of these dai’k regions, what an epic might not be 
composed— what Miltonic flights not indulged in ! Shade of Kitchener, we 
may one day seek thy inspiration. In the mean time might wc not sup- 
pose the cabbages or the cauliflowers shorn of their stalky honors animat- 
ing a dismembered lamb to bleat— to cry for liberty— for a repeal of the 
union between themselves and the paunch, or might not imagination's ear 
listen to the cackling of the goos«^by way of hint to its compeers that the 
same cackle was once Rome’s salvation. And are wc reduced to such 
base uses?” exclaims some finny Bi;ptus, ^eg^nning his harangue with 
” Oysters, cockups, and countrymen,” expatiating upon the charms of their 
ocean homes from which they are expatriated, in coral caves inhabited by 
water nymphs. As there is no free press in the abdominal regions to drain 
off the dangers of rebellion, man, so rampant and rampageous in his tyranny, 
sends down many a red coat in<the form of glasses of brandy or sherry 
to fire upon the malcontents. This digression from the orthodox route 
or mode of treating the point may be excused, when it is interrogated 
whether the riches of a man do not bear a proportion to his paunchy 
protuberance. There is your 500 rupees a year and 100,000 a year man; 
—and from one to the other, the intermediate degrees of paunches are as 
various and as graduated and as graceful, as to draw the wonderment of 
either a gastro- or an astro-nomer. There are however such dullards as to 
doubt the connection between rupeed and a rising belly ; but despite such 
scepticism it will be found that rupees like beer have a tend^cy to swell 
that parb-rprobably from the generating power with which rupees are 
invested— and that to a degree to call forth for even Parliamentary inter- 
ference to keep down the characteristic element or attribute they have of 
populating and multiplying— and that interference is found in the usurv 
laws. Keeping a steady and critical eye on the paunches of our frflow crea^ * 
tures ; one may easily ascertain the kind of security in which their capitals 
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are invested. Those with unchartered bellies undulating with every effort 
either to run or laugh — shaking with every breeze or ntoving at every 
sneeze, have their blunts in Union Bank shares. A habit too they have of 
turning rather blue when certain title deeds of Indigo Factories erst 
mortgaged to the bank is hinted at. But behold I seated on his landau, 
flanked by his smiling wife and smirking daughters, Mr. Sicca, of Cer- 
taindoin, with a paunch as round and as smooth and as Arm as a 
pot of flint. He cannot open his mouth but in the form of a rupee — his 
very cravat is in the bank note fashion ; while his moles and pimples appear 
like little silver pieces. Indeed it was stated by his sirdar (the truth of 
which the writer, with an especial regard for the veritable, does not vouch 
for) that his belly had a knack of throwing off little particles of silver upon 
being subject to the squeeze lavatorial — and that to such a degree that 
his mater retired with a fortune in one year. Where Aiink you is his capital 
— where ^ echo answers — Bank of Bengal ! He is as cool as Sir Lucius O' 
Trigger amidst fire and shot! His laugh is firm. His run steady — no heaving 
nor undulations of the paunchy protuberance. You may dig it— you may 
punch it — ^your knuckles only suffer, while he bids you “igo it, boy, go it 
again,” as the file said to his friend the viper. Nor is yonder gentleman 
less illustrative of the subject. Old spec looks spare — thought on his brow, 
speculation in his eye, and portliness on his belly — ^but portliness of such 
a flaccid kind that it will yield to much less than a porter's touch. Touch 
it on the right and the leftside rises, on the Icfland the right side rises— as 
if Bolus had stolen a bagpipe and burrowing in his belly was blowing on it 
for a wager. A touch or a blow and the bubble bursts, indicative 
of the investment of his capital in Ferry Bridge, Tea Manufacturing, 
or the Bonding societies. He is, physiologically speaking, impregnated 
with a species of financial malaria, which it is well known acta 
principally on the abdominal visceriF to increase their volume. 
In spite of these factitious swells it as nevertheless a general rule however 
that the swell genuine is a proef contlusive of a full or plethoric purse. 
Hence is it that in the Court of Requests none gifted with the paunch may 
be seen except in the capacity of plaintiff — so much so, that our worthy com- 
missioners agreed to grant summons free of costs against gentlemen of that 
kidney,— nor does this evince any great self denial, as they are aware they 
run no risks. Ideas of the same kind aib universally prevalent amongst 
the natives, and paunches are therefore welcomed both in the China and 
BuiTa bazar with the utmost cordiality. Old shop, master, your old shop,” 

in all tones, from the <dto to the basso sound and resound in their ears. 
In their bargains they are allowed things 8 or 10 per cent cheaper than the 
Cassius part of mankind, as if these heathens were just christianized and 
acted upon the principle of giving to those that have; and taking 
from those who have little or nothing. Observing this phenomenon, several 
gentlemen, when bent upon a bazaring expedition, contrived to pad, pillow, 
or bustle their bellies. One went so far as to attach a small Kedgeree 
pot to the orthodox locality to give himself the appearance of a monied 
man. But Bengallies who, according to some theologians, form one of 
the lost tribal of Israel, ore not to be long taken in, in this fiishion. 
^e^ which way the, wind blew, they contrived accidental contacts to 
distinguish the genuine from the concocted paunch. There was a 
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casual poke sometimes with which the gentleman could scarcely be 
displeased with'any grace. It was easy, however, to see the disguise 
in those naturally lank and long, — unreasonably or unconscionably 
endeavouring to sport a prominence upon which, he that runs may read 
detection. It is something like a grey headed, toothless man of 80 endea- 
vouring to pass off a ferocious looking mustachio for his own, or colouring 
a snow white beard with jet, which is sure to be discovered from the 
glimpse the eye has of the minute line of white at its root, as the beard 
progresses in its growth however slow that progress may be. “ That’s not 
real Manilla, you thief !” — said a gentleman with the abdominal lure to 
a sharp looking sViop-keeper, and the answer was — “ that more real than 
master’s belly !” It is not stated whether the gentleman refuted or resented 
this aspersion by any sonorous slap on his gastric organs, but he certainly 
indulged in the com^ment which usually devotes a man’s eyes and limbs to 
destruction. And by the way, we may as well state a kindred fact con- 
nected with the employment by natives at thcii^ poqjahs or weddings — that 
mass of vagrancy known as an English band. Presuming upon native 
ignorance they •get a rabble of some sixteen men, rigged out in faded 
crimson with long cockades depending from their hats, out of whom per- 
haps only eight can play at all upon any instrument. The unprofessional 
or rather the showy eight, are nevertheless provided with cracked violins, 
broken clarionets or something in the form of flutes, in which there is neither 
egress or ingress for zephyrs of any kind be they tender or otherwise ; — but 
as far 'as ostensible blowing or scraping innocent of sound was concerned, 
they do it like blazes — perpetrating their make-believe gesticula- 
tions to perfection. Natives however think no music good without noise 
andfury ; and as the volume of their combined harmony was disproportionate 
to what should be expected from a band of sixteen performers, they com- 
menced the trick of applying^ their ears to the fiddle or to the flute to 
mark the real from the mock perfo.’mcrs. The latter gentlemen have 
hence been under the unpleasant neSessity^to teach themselves a few con- 
tinuous or monotonous blows or scrapes on their instruments. These 
they rehearse with vigour as soon as the sceptical auriculars are brought 
into requisition. The contest is now going on between the Baboos and 
the Portuguese bands, just in the same way as it subsists between 
padded and bustled paunches a^d the China-bazarians. Since the writer 
has been indulged with one episodical flight, he may probably be en- 
couraged in another somewhat interesting to those who may have made 
a few incipient steps towards a bald pate. The same intrinsic qualities 
now concomitant or considered concomitant to a paunch belly were, a 
few years back, deemed peculiar to a bald pate. The pecuniary posi- 
tions of men were known by the varying degrees of that same baldness. 

A down right barber-block-smoothness in the longitude and latitude of 
the caput, was characteristic of the first chop capitalist ; while those 
whose hair, like stragglers, straggled here and there, were, as regards 
wealth placed in a subordinate . position. Gentlemen with a greater 
number of grown up daughters than they can well dispose of, used 
to prognosticate the ptiospects of our youth by the bushioess or 
otherwise of the tufts on the crown of their hea^. And tradespeoplfty^^ ^ 
if one made an incursion on their sanctum^ on the credit principle, 

c 
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flocked around him like a set of phrenologists to have a glance at that 
locality. If the intended patronizer proved to be ab^ve the average 
height, no little ingenuity was used to make him stoop to bring the 
caput within the sphere of their commercial ken — such as, “ Fray, sir, 
stoop down to look at this watch-guard or “ please sit under that punkah.” 
Things of this kind have their natural reaction — and this reaction was 
once to such an extent, that the Calcutta barbers became unconscionably 
extravagant in their charges, from the circumstance of those of our 
young men, gifted with more shifts than money j[and whose name is legion) 
commencing the trick of sporting tonsures, to the great scandal of the 
Catholic priesthood. But in this c£e as on the other, the native shopkeepers 
soon learned to distinguish the tonsure of nature from that of the barber. 
“Ah, hah,” said one shrewdly to a young mustachioed dandy,“maater remove 
hair from the head to put on the lip — wah, wall, that berry fine,” and the 
young gentleman had no alternative but to leave the shop damning 
the impudence of blacky.* Nothing, however, is so injurious to the 
cause of truth as urging any position, whether relative to paunchology 
or theology, without the usual reservation of exceptHns. A paunch 
may in some cases be accompanied by poverty — nay we go a step Airther 
and say, as will be shewn in the sequel, that a paunch has not only beert 
accompanied by, but that it has caused^ poverty. Some have been ruined 
in their purse by a sweet tooth, others by a thick head, and some from 
the portliness of the paunch. This last may be illustrated from the 
cjise of a gentleman, who in reply to his health being drunk, probably 
because he was considered the richest, being as he was the fattest in 
the party, said something to the following effect. “ Ladies and gentlemen. 
When I consider the flattering way in which you have drunk iny health, 
and the delicate allusion you have made to my (here he sighed deeply) 
paunch, it stirs every generous impulse within its depths. Some unpoetically 
disposed may designate it the pouck of every thing ungcnerou.s ; but I beg 
leave to tell the slanderer, tha> nothing but the most generous wines have 
been therein joowcAecf, (since we must be unpoctical) the tendency of which 
you well know is to liberalize the entire system. You may well say the 
organ referred to, verges on portliness, for unknown quantities of port have 
been therein imported — you may call it fat, for the fiit of the \fmd swims in 
it — yea you may even call it pot — for thb pot is always boiling to keep 
it in humour — potluck with me who may. Yes, this same pot is the 
treasury, the depositary — the casket of all my riches. My inheritance 
is lying there in the form of turtle soup and turkey roast — in the form of 
perch and princely turbot. Yes,” said the gentleman as, with fresh 
animation playing about his features, he punched his belly, “ yes, this 
is the bank — this the investment of my capital — the stock-in-trade that 
has inrpoverished me, and sends me like a bankrupt to the Insolvent 
Court of a — a Bodry or a Pigot. Pm a beggar, but the recollection of the 

Full many a roast of choicest j alee sevene 

The unfathomed caves of my belly bear; 

Full many a cabbage bom to blush unseen 

Wastes its sweetness on my paunchy Jair, 

-forms my balm and my solace. In what words shall I indite the hicjacet of 
my capital, which Uke*8ome mute inglorious Milton reposes within this carnal 
sepr^hre.” Here the company shewed some Violent signs of tearfulness, and 
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for fear of staining their cheeks; they applied their handkerchiefs to their 
eyes, with the exception of a mischievous urchin who vociferated, “ go it, old 
lleliogobaluB, carrots are cheap.** The gentleman, regardless of the imper- 
tinence of the lad, who he hoped the company would not kick out, resumed 
something to the effect that the leafless tree would blossom, the almond put 
forth its bud, but he wished to know when spring would visit the grave of 
his capitfd, A question like this was a complete poser ; and triumphing in 
itj^ upanswerability, he resumed. Could it, like the sea, give up 
the* dead, what flocks of poultry, what swarms of Ashes— what herds 
of bullocks, sheep, calves* and brahminy bulls would greet my smiling eye. 
But wealth, fortune, capital, inheritancef are herein engulphed to sleep the 
sleep that knows no awakening,’* — concluded the speaker as he gave a 
conclusive and therefore Violent rap on his belly. 

This speech is transferred to these pages just to shew that the paunch 
may be, by way of exception, sometimes the death of onc*B wealth. It has 
been observed that gentlemen (for who has evci heard of a man's having a 
paunch not being a gentleman) distinguished by this genteel attribute are 
disposed to be sflf-suflicient and impudent. Nor is there a very extraoP' 
dinary stretch of credulity required to swallow this assertion. A man 
moving with difficulty — breathing with difficulty — lying downwitli difficulty 
— rising up with difficulty, is very much disposed to attribute it all to ^ome 
encumbrance of extra dignity inherent in himself. It is an airy bubble 
alone tliat floats with ease and levity, but gold, weighty gold has weight and 
gravity and a partial immovability. Your half-starved dogs in search of a 
dinner move about with a spring and agility in their heels ; while the full- 
fed spurns the hurry of hunger or the hunger of hurry ; for he is assured 
that the smoking haunch and the flowing tankard await him indue time. 
Hence his gait is aristocratic, his steps measured, his movements deliberate. 
Should his beds in some moment of infirmity show marks of unbecoming 
or ungraceful swiftness, the sight of th^ paunch awes them into a dignified 
equilibrium. The heels may sometime robclliously get the start of the 
belly; but this, as a paunchy .gentleman once declared on his honor, is 
only because the protuberance of the belly prevented the eye from seeing 
the pedal members, and who being thus out of sight, were like school boys 
disposed to play an occasional prank or so. Lord Chesterfield, in his 
inimitable advice to his hopefuLson, endeavoured to impress upon him 
the vulgarism of the hurry and flurry in which little minds and little 
bellies are constantly luxuriating ; and the biographer of that noble peer 
tells us, that the pai'ticular letter to which we have alluded, was not 
written until his lordship could sport a paunch. Shakespeare may talk of 
the evils to which flesh is heir, but tlic proper estimate of the good of life 
should he by the proportion of one's fleshiness. If doubts are entertained 
on this point, we need but point to the butcher, who is proverbially lined 
as much with gold as he is with fat and flesh. 

The paunchy gentleman is, as will be seen, a substantial personage, and 
is therefore entitled to thoughts and feelings of an aristocratic stamp. It is 
idle to say that he should be obUvious of his own importance, when his own 
importance is staring him in the face. Honors being thick upon liim, he 
feels them both mentally and physically. He feels it not only in his mindy 
but in his belly : a part which i$ held sacred by the major part of mankind, 
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for we read in the most authoritative of all volumes that man duly appre- 
ciating its sacredness, worships that popular god — his belly. Ignorance 
they say is the mother of devotion. Never was there error more cgi'CglouSf 
—a full belly— a rising belly—a prominent belly, contains more devotion 
than the whole combination of Papal ignorance ever contained. Were 
any other proof than the one alluded to required on this point, we 
would instance the saying of grace both before and after meat. When our 
orisons at this shrine are concluded, how charitable ai-e we not to the widow 
and to the orphan ? The heart overflows with tenderness, and we, as it were, 
uncone ciously turn to kiss the giyl seated next to us without reference to 
her beauty or ugliness And here is Paunchological disinterestedness! In 
looking over the different professions into which mankind is split, the va- 
rieties that present themselves in the belly way are not a little remarkable. 
The lawyers by some causative power, wliich may be better guessed than 
expressed, exhibit bellies in j.hc form of blue or green bags ; and on closer 
inspection there will be found little indents as if their trade were in 
framing mlcntures and certain peculiar undulations also, as if they lived upon 
rnotiom. The undertaker who, as is well known, takes precedence next to 
the legal tribe, on the principle perhaps of what the one executes the other 
voncoah, presents really a phenomenon entitled to attention. Upon a care- 
ful oxaiuination of the grave of the good things^* he has corporeally vsider^ 
takm ; the most ordinary mind might trace in its mute appearance the fea^ 
iher hoard form ; tlic sight of which has thrown many a nervous girl on her 
cocuhoi and opened the door to what Mrs. Malaprop would say 

a nice “ derangement of epitaphs.’* There arc so many iduisos in which 
the subject may be viewed, that the writer is compelled to abstain from 
further remark than the one In which it appears in the form of laughter 
holding both his sides. Bolt from the midriff is the characteristic of 
Paunchy. His ha ! ha ! ha ! is distinct, s&norous and euphonious. There 
is a volume, and range and conn^ass tn it. It tapers off into a delightful 
octave like a lady's tightened w&tc, of descends and swells into a silver 
bass with the fulness of a hoop petticoat in Addison’s time. And then the 
ruddiness of his moon-like face — bless him, it shows what a rosy fellow that 
same laughter is. The heavings of the belly are like the bubblings of the 
water. To him every mirthful explosion is so sweet and exquisite, that he 
bids fair to laugh himself out of the world in right apoplectic fashion. Not 
so the man on whose human face divine providence has written half starved ; 
whose belly appears to be punched down with the sledge hammer of poverty. 
He laughs, but there is a miserable he ! he ! he ! and that he ! he ! he ! like 
the cough of a consumptive girl whose lover has given her the go by. He • 
smiles and it is an attempt to caricature himself. And how can it be other- 
wise } The man has scarcely a midriff and what can he bolt out of it f 
Ex nihtio nihS JU. Who can produce something out of nothing. 

The alliance between the theme of these thoughts and an unquestioned 
and unquestionable importance or dignity, appears in the officers of every 
regiment in. the Queen’s or the Company’s Service. Can any man 
mistake the Colonel tot the Major, the Major for the Captain or the 
Captain for the lieutenant ? Any one perpetrating such a blunder must 
’Kssoredly have his “ visual orbs serene” planted on the soles of his feet. 
There is a gradual rise from the last to the first, not only in their com- 
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porations but in their paunchificationK — which when skilfully tapped or 
played upon, have been known to yield the notes of the whole gamut — always 
presuming their guts were previously in due military order. Lord W. Ben- 
tinck however by his unjust retrenchments in tlic batta way, damaged this 
harmony not a little ; as those very notes, like tlie bellies from which they 
proceeded, are dwindled down to a very unmusical quaver. The poor Ensign 
havingeshausted the hoard, received perhaps from the kindliness of an uncle, 
begins to get into the books of Hankin and Co. et hoc ; and as the debit 
side swells to a tide, whiclv taken at the Hood leads him to fortune or to the 
Insolvent Court, his gastric regions bc^in to shrivel down to the propor- 
tions of a Church mouse or of Job’s turkey. The Lieutenant is little 
better off. The Captaiq, poor fellow, sometimes attempts to sport a 
factitious swell, like some starving urchin, who, when in the vaunting 
mood, runs the risk of swelling himself to death by puffing his belly up, to 
convey an idea of the exquisite luxuries which imaginatively enter into the 
mud of which he is composed ; — but like the exhausted bladder, both soon 
tell to the tune of a large amount of depression : and if quizzed thereupon 
they complain an accidental cholic had melted their fat for the time. 
This phenomenon is seldom or never observed in our Majors, who the 
moment they are promoted, promote a sensible rise in — the reader knows 
where ; .while the Colonel seems as if he were carrying or nursing ‘Hwins’* 
—a conjecture which is confirmed at seeing him dine, — which be docs in a 
manner as if lie were providing for “three.” And talking of dinner reminds 
the writer that he has a paunch of Jiis own to nurse and provide, particularly 
as he expects a call from those “varmint” the China Bazar bill-collectors. 

Q. 

0 CHJDE ME NOT! 

O chide me not for silenoo ; let uic lie 
Still at thy feet, vpgazing, love ! Do thou 
But lay those silken fingers on my brow, 

And fill my vision with thine answering eye ; 

Then bid me sing— and lip and lute shall vie. 

Though wont of lato such biddings to refuse, 

In mingling strains for thee, mine own fair Muse ; 

So is my being raised, when thou art nigh. 

Alone, I struggle with dark thoughts— my tongue 
Hath leam’d harsh syDables from Time ; and yet, 

* When folded in thy shadow, 1 forget 

All sense of hate, and weariness, and wrong : 

While thoughts, like'thee, all beautiful, beset 
The prison of my heart, and loose its captive, Song. 


J.X 
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ACTORS AND ACTING. 

Thebe must surely be something fascinating in the drama, or it could 
not hare exited so long. The stage seems natural and necessary to 
humanity, especially to civilized humanity — ^impersonation and fictitious 
scenes hare delighted men in every stage and step of civilization, and the 
feeling is not even now worn out ; there is no less love for the drama in 
the human heart, but there is a temporary eclipse of its glory, and an ac- 
cidental abatement of its profits. ^It is not, however, the object of this 
paper to inquire into the causes, or to propose any remedy for the present 
comparative decadence of dramatic interest, but to say a few words on 
the subject of actors and acting. That acting has a deep foundation in 
our nature, is evident from the frequent occurrence of those persons called 
stage-struck heroes. The yery term itself implies the intensity of the 
feeling. There may be a taste for drawing, a faculty for music, a par- 
tiality for architecture ; but for acting there is a passion — it is more than 
appetite, it is an absolute craving. 

A more general interest is taken in anecdotes concerning actors, than 
in the history or anecdotes of any other set or class of people whatever ; 
dramatic biographers, or autobiographers, fill their volumes with a minute- 
ness of narration which would not be endured in other biographers. 
Probably one cause of this may be found in the natural curiosity of the 
human mind, which likes to have a peep behind the scenes. Indeed, we 
find it to be universally the case, that in proportion to a man’s publicity 
of character is our desire to know something of his private life ; though, 
in fact, it is only his public character that is really interesting to, or that 
at all concerns us. 

Actors are, of all public people, the most public ; we do not read books 
that they write, or hear of actions ^hat they perform, but we see them 
palpably and clearly ; and tlufs our* imagination is assisted in forming 
ideas of their mode of speaking and acting, and thereby anecdotes told of 
them become more vivid, inasmuch as we can almost see and hear them. 
Actors thus become living pictures : indeed, they are at once pictures and 
originals ; for much of the interest which men take in them is derived as 
well from the singularity of their own lives as from the characters which 
they personate on the stage. Their public or professional life is a state of 
excitement ; they sell their passions as a lawyer sells his intellect — but 
they are more interestiq^ in their biography than lawyers, just so far as 
passion is more interesting than intellect. Further, we cannot very rea- 
dily separate the idea of the wit or poetry which the actor utters, from the 
individual who utters it. Many good things have been written for Liston 
and for Mathews, and of many of these the authors are well known ; 
but we cannot, in our thoughts, detach the from the speaker, and 
give it to the writer. Readers may think of Shakespeare, but ptay-goers 
think of Kemble and of Kean, Young and Macready. 

Sheridan Knowles (who, though not Shakespeare, is decidedly the hest 
jpbstitute thd English stage has had for some time) has chosen to 
perform in his own plays ; this is raUier aseldshness or monopoly of glory, 
nor is it altogether wisely done. It is like a tailor wearing his own clothes, a 

vol. II.— NO. XI. 
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suiter acting as his own counsel. No man can speak his own words so 
well as he can speak another's. No man can fit himself \yith a character 
so well as he can fit another. In fact, no man knows himself so well as he 
knows another. I may be on the stage, and attempt a thousand points, in 
which I can never know how I succeed till 1 hear the thundering burst of 
applause ; but audiences generally applaud most loudly the grosser beau- 
ties ; there are many subtle and refined points of good acting which win 
a silent approbation*— these I could see in another better than I could 
discern them in myself. ^Actors aud authors should be — 

Distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea. 

They should co-operate to produce one effect, yet they should be separate 
persons— the author should think, and the actor should give force and 
life to the thoughts. 

An actor should be nothing but an actor — his profession should be not 
as his coat, as his shirt, or merely as his skin— but as his flesh, blood and 
bones. It should be connected with his whole system. He needs not, 
indeed, to be ever spouting tragedy, or carrying into every company the 
grimaces of a mimic, but he should never forget that he is an actor ; he 
must never attempt to sink the shop ; he who feels himself above his 
profession, will soon find himself below it, and he who is too eager to sink 
the shop will run some risk of not being able to keep his own head above 
water. If a man feels his profession to be below him, he will do well to 
raise it to his own level— it is much better to be an honour to our profes- 
sion than that our profession should be an honour to us ; and we can never 
give honour to that of which we are ashamed. When an actor, in his in- 
tercourse with society, wishes the world to forget that he is an actor, he is 
almost sure to forget it himself, and by so doing he loses many a fine and 
valuable lesson, which the pas^iona and emotions of humanity are con- 
tinually presenting to him. In fact, the highest in any profession are 
never above their profession : Sir Thedas Lawrence never forgot that he 
was an artist, David Garrick never forgot tlfat he was an actor. 

I can hardly help wishing that George the Third had confered the honor 
of knighthood on David Garrick. Royalty sometimes attends theatrical 
representations ; on which occasion, of course, actors do their best. Now, 
let us suppose an actor of genius having performed Hamlet or Coriolanus, 
and let us suppose that the whole audience have been delighted with the 
skilful representation, where would be the indignity of conferring on the 
artist the honor of knighthood at the close of the performance. None of 
the titled orders would object to it, except, perhaps* a few knighted apothe- 
caries, cordwainers, or grocers. I do not say that it would be quite the 
thing to knight Liston as Paul Pry, Sam Swipes, or Billy Lackaday, 
though in these characters he was known to be superb, and decidedly at the 
head of his profession ; nor would I recommend conferring the hohourof 
knighthood on any harlequin, down, or rope-dancer, for in rank there is 
a degree of solemnity, gravity, and decorum. But in the more serious and 
poetical parts of acting there is as much decorum and dignity as in the 
exercise of any of the fine arts. When Garrick enacted the part of fiang 
Lear, he was every whit as dignified a ^rsonage as ^ Walter Scott in bis 
8tudy» or Sir Thomas Lawrmce at his easel. The actor f exhibited 
humanity which he had made his study; he had studied it with intellectual 
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care, with deep penetration, and a passionate sympathy. So far then he 
was a man of science. ^ 

I know nothing of actors, and seldom see a play ; but I respect and ad- 
mire the developement of genius, however it may be displayed ; and un- 
doubtedly it ihay be displayed in acting as fully and as nobly as in painting 
and in poetry. They who call actors vagabonds are wrong in a legal, I 
believe, as well as in a moral sense. 1 remember that when I read Junius’s 
Letters I was so completely disgusted with the manner in which that 
eloquent vituperator stigmatized Garrick, that^I could never shake off 
the unpleasant feeling, or erase the disagreeable impression ; and to this 
day I never see or hear of Junius’s Letters without thinking of the spiteful- 
ness of the passage — “ Stick to your pantomimes, vagabond.” I dare say 
that all the small fry of muddle-pated politicians, who love to hear their 
betters abused, enjoyed the calumny to their heart’s content. But the writer 
knew very well that Garrick was no vagabond, and that his performances 
were not pantomimes. He might with just as much propriety, have called 
Sir Joshua Reynolds a sign-painter. 

Really, when we think of the splendid language of Sophocles, the strong 
sublimity of JEsehylus, and the moral gracefulness of Euripides, it is hara 
to imagine that their dramas were written to reach the public ear merely 
through the lips of vagabonds. Vagabonds— -vagabonds — what are vaga- 
bonds ? Wanderers — itinerants — movers about from place to place- 
travellers ; — beggars are vagabonds, so are thieves— and these are some- 
times called travellers; but all travellers are not thieves or beggars. 
The judges of assize, and the barristers who accompany them, arc tra- 
vellers — itinerants— they move from place to place ; but it would be a 
strange straining of a word to call them vagabonds. In acting, as In 
every other profession, there is roqm for the exercise of the highest 
genius, and there is at the same time an ftpportunity of displaying those 
qualities of heart and mind which* are by no means an honor to the 
species. To identify the hijjhest a class with the lowest, is the 
absurdity of a weak mind, or the malignity of a vicious one. An actor 
personates humanity, and he is called upon for the cultivation of taste, for 
the exercise of judgment, and for the exhibition of passion ; these are 
demands, to answer which, in their full extent, requires no small share of 
genius. 

J. K. 


Note.— The above, together with the Sonnet, bearing the same iaitiale and sent to 
us in the same packet, are really of a sterling character. At the risk, however, of doing 
injustice to the writer, we would just hint that it strikes us that we have seen some- 
thing like the sonnet, if not the prose article before ; but as we have some doubt as to 
the correctness of our impression we have given them insertion. Wo we do^ not kow- 
ever agree with the writer in all his sentiments on actors and acting.— £o. 
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THt: POKER AND TONG PAPERS.— No. 1. 

Chapter 1. 

It is usual with candidates for literary fame to appear before the public 
on the first occasion with a laboured apologetic address in their mouths, 
I disapprove of the practice in ioto^ and shall therefore approve myself 
a rebel against its trammels. The practice, it will readily be admitted 
defeats its own object ; <for if there be any object in it, it is that the 
reader may more intimately know the writer. But depend upon it, 
bowing and scraping are the very worst methods of establishing a feeling 
of easiness. Instep of performing the office intended, they serve to 
infuse a spirit of stiflfhess into every scene in which the author and reader 
are placed But help me, gentle reader, or 1 shall be falling 

into the same practice which I condemn in othf rs. 

Memoirs, biographies, &c., are fraught with no small interest to the 
public— but especially so in respect to those writings of this class which 
profess to pourtray the manners, morals, feelings and failings of a kingof the 
realm, a marquis or a lord, a maid of honor or a lady of the bedchamber, 
an author or an authoress. The mobocracy thus have the means of 
ascertaining the attainments of those who are supposed to be the standard 
models of practical morality. It enables them to peep into the secret 
springs of action under certain given circumstances, by which their 
betters have been guided ; to ascertain whether principles have been set 
at nought, or whether they have been observed. It gratifies a very na- 
tural desire on their part to draw comparisons between the conduct of 
those who should be exemplars to them, and their own. Though 
mountains and oceans, in the ^shape of the conventional distinctions 
of society, intervene, it is a desire that these should be for the 
time at least forgotten, and that tile eye of the plebeian should be 
enabled to read the secrets, of the heart of the patrician. The general 
developement of this taste in the public mind is productive of a 
vast amount of good to both the higher and the lower grades of 
society. If it did not exist, there would be more temptation on 
the part of our betters to Jowey the scale of morals. There would 
be no model for imitation by those who derive or adopt their tone 
from their neighbours. If the vices and licentious habits of the great 
were not thus exposed, we should have an intolerablet evil growing up 
amongst us which would screen the distinctions between virtue and vice, 
honour and dishonour. 

There is a peculiar value in writings of this sort, which will be 
recognised by readers of all classes. All who can read, have this 
taste implanted in them. Examine our literary records, and you will 
doubtless learn what large suras of money have been spent in the metro- 
polls of London, in order to gratify popular taste in this particular ? 
What trouble not endured i What rubbish not waded through, that 
hidden treasures might be brought to the light of publication. Trunks 
upon trunks of uninteresting manuscripts conglomerated with dust aiu^ 
spider web, overturned, and subiected to the searching scrutiny of 
rary connoisseurs, that pearls imd precious reliques might be rescued in>m 
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an inglorious oblivion. This spirit, I have reason to think, is not confined 
to time, place, or circumstance. It is not the characteristtc of village or 
hamlet, town or country, sea or land. It is universal, extending to the 
very ends of the globe. It penetrates to the wig-wam of the New Zea- 
lander, andnmy be discovered in the bleak Greenlander. 

Reader, in the following pages you have a short memoir. But if you 
look to it for narratives of the intrigues, and vices, and licentious habits 
of raonarchs, statesmen, and aristocrats, niaids of honour or ladies of the 
bedchamber, you look in vain. 

Our hero is Peter Sniffler. 

For further particulars enquire Vi thin. 

Chapter 2. 

Peter Snifiler was neither King of Great Britain, nor the Emperor of 
the Russias, nor the Great Mogul, nor the Governor General of India — 
(the last two Gentlemen are often confounded.) But the fact that he was 
none of these does not do away with the assumption that he was some 
body. Peter Sniffler teas somebocly ; and it would be a difficult position 
even for a Mathematician to take up, that somebody was nobody. It has 
happily for the public good fallen to our lot to trace the lineaments of 
his career, and to prove to an admiring world his glorious entity. 
Glory is a relative term, like many others. There is llie glory of Han- 
nibal, Jind the glory of Jenkins, the chimney-sweep But they were dif- 
ferent. The glory of P<'.ter Sniffier was neither like that of Hannibal, 
nor that of Jenkins— widely different. However, I dare say, there is a 
perfect understanding with the reader on this point, which will save me 
from entering into prolixity. It will, however, be a point to fix the exact 
shade and characteristic of Peter Sniffler’s^glory. 

Geologically speaking, Siiiffler's position in society was of the substra- 
tum kind. lie did not belong io the mobility, as far as Burke’s Peerage 
can yield any information on this important point : or rather we should 
have said he did not belong to the nobility hy birth. The sequel nathicss 
will, we doubt not, give us ground to contest the point that birth is not 
the only passport to nobility. There is many a man more worthy of a 
coronet, who is content to pass his days 4n the obscurity of private life, 
than thousands of the lords of our land who have very little but their vices 
to recommend them to notice, and that only to their condemnation. Of 
what a wide-spread application are not Spenser's lines deserving : 

They do only strive themselves to raise 
Through pompous pride, and foolish vanity ; 

In the eyes of people they put all their praise, 

And only boost of arms and- ancestry : 

But virtuous deeds, which did those arms first give, 

To their grandsire, they care not to achieve." 

If peerages and dukedoms descended to their owners by some other 
title than reversionary, how few of our nobility would be seen sporting 
their ** coach, footman and livery'* in London’s gorgeous streets. A per- 
fect change vfcmld then be visible in the spirit of the dream of nobility. 

. ‘^From the means within our reach, we have been enabled to learn that 
Sniffler had been originally intended for the army ; but not possessing that 
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danger loving devil-may-care spiriti so desirable in a led coorlee^ and having 
a penchant for* the peaceful life of a civilian, he found his way into 
a counting house. After working himself through the various junior 
grades, he was by dint of attention and steadiness, elevated to the head 
clerkship, with a fair chance of some day obtaining a copartnery interest. 
But this took time ; and it was likely to take yet more time before the 
very desirable copartnery eleyation was likely to cease to be a matter of 
expectation. 

Sniffler’s chcaracter was^rather a singular one. 1 intended to dwell at 
some length on this point, but as it is likely to be developed in the 
course of the narrative I shall content myself with barely hinting at the 
fact. ^ 

Our friend had, among others, an acquaintance or two at Ware ; and to 
this locality he was in the habit frequently of paying visits. The following 
epistle addressed to a relative or chum, named Gobbledown, evidently re- 
lates to one of these peregrinations. 

Oxford Street^ Sept 29, 18— 

Deab Gobbledown, — 

I sit down for the purpose of communicating to you a few stray 
thoughts which have entered my mind. Believe me, it is no ordinary 
source of pleasure to have such a fellow to write to. 

I begin to feel the advantages of a short sojourn in a locality shut out 
from those sources of bustle, though not annoyance, which a residence in 
the city inevitably furnishes. It is a tremendous treat. I love now and 
then to coin a phrase, and I shall do so now. The enjoyahUity of 
the thing is much enhanced by the fact that we have a tremend- 
ously pleasant neighbour in our vicinity — a fanner Inclewood. A 
merry time it is. Blossomfall and his wife do every thing to make a 
fellow comfortable. But in the midst, of recreation, I cannot refrain from 
wishing myself in town. Business a^.er all us the sphere in which I love 
to move. Notwithstanding my statement about neighbour Inclewood, the 
enjoyment of social intercourse and rural fascination, I feel myself in a 
state of suspended animation here. Consols and East India Stock are 
topics unknown. 

Will you call upon Mrs. B. and tell her I shall probably be back in a 
week, when 1 will thank her to get the fire up in my chambers. 

There are periods, when the spirits, however buoyant a man’s general 
disposition may be, are depressed, even at trifling matters. And even in 
the midst of a scene of festivity, that sadness which is pleasure to some 
souls will make its incursions ; banishing those feelings of transient joyous- 
ness that exercise an enchanting influence on so many. I confess sadness 
of this sort 1 myself find pleasure in : t have learnt to find enjoyment in it 
— inestimable lesson certainly, to learn to connect happiness with what 
others find discomfort. 

We had a very pleasant evening asbort time ago. We had the legs of all 
the Inclewoods under our mi^ogany ; and as we mustered a tolerably strong 
display of musical characters, we contrived to make up a splendid eoMe. 
There was Mr. Inclewood, Mrs. Inclewood, Miss Inclewood, JMIss Antr 
Inclewood, and three or four juniors to boot. I confess the occasion sug- 
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gested a train of thoughts to my mind, which led me jto that peculiar 
reserve general on such occasions. 

My cogitations ran upon the solitary condition in which I was placed ; 
the withering influence of loneliness, chilling those best affections which 
have been planted in man for the promotion of sociality. I looked upon 
myself as one whom nature had intended should live unknown and unblest. 
But why had nature treated me thus > Had I a heart so cold and flinty 
that the affections of our nature could not be cherished there ? Was 
there not a single being amid the wide creation ^who could live upon the 
throne of my affections, and thus ^often the ascerbities of life ? Alas ! No. 
It is not often, my dear friend, I indulge in this sort of sentiment. But 
once for all I indulge it now. I look around and seek for a hallowed being, 
deserving the distinction ; Where is there one } 

But there is comfort and consolation in every sorrow and difficulty. 

This is not the age of chivalry. This is the age of figures and calcula- 
tions, fraud and deceit, vice and profligacy. But however vile may J)e 
the age, it is a consolation to me to know that I possess that rare jewel, a 
confidential friend, an honest and upright man, who can sympathize in the 
sorrows and joys, the hopes and aspirations of another. 

I have just heard from Green, of Calcutta. Capital fellow; he joined 
a respectable house in that palatial city a short time ago with good 
prospects. And that will ensure his success, he has no small amount of 
interest to support him. 

I have not heard from you of late respecting that famous new company 
which we managed to establish the other day. Believe me my dear fellow, 
that will prove a trump card. Why— its name is an infallible passport to 
its success. Just imagine ! the Oxford Poultry Supply Company ! ! why 
there is not a single individual with his heart in the right place — who will 
not support us. Those even, whose hearts may not at all times be in the 
right place, I am bound to say, are^Imost sure to avail themselves of the 
“ favourable opportunity for fhe idVestment of capital which presents 
itself.” 

Poultry! my dear Gobbledown; never fear for its success. I speak ra- 
ther enthusiastically on the subject, because I am measuring your London 
corn by my country bushel. If your co^knics have half the ideas on the 
subject which folks have in this quarter, the prosperity of the thing is 
placed beyond a conjecture. 

Ever your's unsophisticatedly, 

Skiffles.” 

Sniffler was a provident man. No small praise this for one who is not com- 
pelled (o be so. Economy in a man with a slender income, who has the world 
and his own appetites to grapple with, and by dint of a persevering conflict is 
enabled to keep his head above water, is no doubt a very laudable charac- 
teristic. But the self-denial of the man who has a handsome income, and 
greater temptation to encounter, is more laudable; veiy properly, too. At 
the period of^^vhich I speak, our friend was in the receipt of £180 a year: 
and when I tell you of his uniformly economicU habits, husbanding every 
' farthing as though it Were a shilling, spending nothing on^the purchase of 
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luxuries, or in the satisfaction of expensive appetites, but yet allowing him- 
self every necessary comfort ; steering clear of the Scylla of extravagance, 
while he kept an eye on the Charybdis of niggardliness, you may imagine that 
our friend had enough and to spare. .. .surplus he invariably invested in 
the safest and most profitable companies of the day. What those safe and 
profitable companies were, it is the business of the next chapter to dis- 
close. * 


^ (To he contiunedj 


LINES ON THERESA. 

’Tis true she dwells in a spacious home, 

And her friends are rich and gay. 

And nightly to the festive hall they come, 

Nor part till the dawn of day. 

’Tis true she laughs with a sparkling eye, 

And listens to the jocund song ; 

But little do they hear the bursting sigh 
From the heart that suffers wrong. 

Yes I yes! 1 have heard in the morning hour. 

She flies to some lonely spot; 

And then like a sweet but withering flower. 

She thinks of her wretched lot; 

And she covers her eyes bf heaVfenly blue. 

With her delicate hands of snow. 

And she weeps till her tears, like the morning dew. 
Relieved for a while her woe. 

r 

Oh thou! who art like the harmless dove. 

So gentle and meek and kind, 

Confide in thy friend and his fond love 
Will soften the grief of thy mind: 

For oh, I cannot bear, that one so fair. 

So bom to blush and to bloom, 

Should pine, like a bird, in mute despair. 

And sink to an early tomb. 
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THE HONEST MINISTER. 

Hebbcan ascended the throne qf the petty principality of Baden, amid 
the acclamatfons of his people, who hoped his reign would be less op- 
pressive than that of his father had been. But Berman, more occupied 
with his pleasures than with the affairs of ^tate, continued the minister 
of his father in power, to spare himself the trouble of making a change : 
the only reform he madd was in the fashion|-*he was more engaged 
with tailors than with statesmen. One of the greatest feats achieved by 
him was that of robbing Paris of due of its best figurantes. The courtiers 
highly applauded this statesmanlike achievement ; but the people mur- 
murred. They had a singular notion that the taxes they contributed 
should not go towards the maintenance of opera-dancers. The old minis- 
ter was the special object of their hatred. The disgrace of a minister is 
a great source of happiness* to the people. A movement began. Soije 
young persons expressed themselves against the minister in unmeasured 
language, and were sent to prison, which increased the popular clamour. 
'Herman, who flattered himself that his acts were entirely for the public 
good, was astonished at these complaints and agitations, and complained 
that the people were ungrateful. He determined, however, to gratify the 
people. Besides which, the ancient minister looked upon the changes in 
the fashions which had been introduced by the young prince, as the pre- 
cursors of changes in the government. This manner of thinking, although 
he had expressed himself with great caution, had displeased the prince, 
who thenceforth looked upon the minister as behind the age. 

Herman deliberated a long time about the choice of a new minister. He 
did more. Ho wished to consult the public opinion. He went about 
disguised, like the Caliph in the Arabiafl Nights. He mixed with the 
common people. He entered the taverns : he smoked cigars and drank 
beer with the burghers. He %verys where heard that it was time an 
honest man were put at the head of affairs. The only point was whore 
to And that honest man. That was a matter of greater difliculty than 
most men would think. The lantern of Diogenes would have been of use 
to the prince, but it had perished with the cynic. The prince was nearly 
despairing, when he obtained informatioii of the burgomaster of a petty 
town ih his Dominions, agaiqst whom slander bad not lifted up its voice. 
This sun of justice was without a spot. The respectable Hinzelman was 
every where held up as a man of unsullied probity. 

This is the minister for me ! smd the Prince. ** I may safely intrust 
the entire administration of the country to hiili, and give myself up to 
tlic love of the fine arts, and some other things of that kind, which form 
the chcArm of life, — without fear of being disturbed by popular agita-' 
tions. ” 

The prince sent for the ancient minister, to announce to him his removal. 
The old man, who had spent so many years in diplomacy, who 
had imbibed the very spirit of cabinets, who had an intimate knowledge 
of the men and 'affairs cf his age, asked the nanus offaissuccessor. Herman 
* ntmed the burgomaster with an air of triumph. The countenance of 
the mini^r assumed a smile, such a smile as disconcertB the person speak- 
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ing. The prince read in his smile an impertinent censure of his choice. 

What have you to say agaitiist him ? ’* cried the prince. Am I not 
acting politically in endeavouring to conciliate all classes ? Have you 
any thing to urge against the burgomaster 

“ Nothing, certainly, prince. ” 

Have your police discovered aught that tolls against him ?” 

“ Nothing whatsoever.” 

Whence then that air of incredulity as to the goodness of my choice ? 
Know that I have fixed upon the most honest man within my dominions.’’ 

“ Yes, and that is his defect.” 

“ You are in jest.” 

** Your highness knows that I never jest.” 

The young prince and the old minister separated, the prince being well 
satisfied that the ancient favorite of his father spoke from pique and from 
regret at the loss of power. 

The burgomaster was immediately sent for. He was surprised at the 
message, and so far from expecting the honor that awaited him, that he 
even trembled at the idea of being sent to some prison for having lately 
prevented certain exactions of the employes of the government. What 
was his astonishment when the prince, after complimenting him on his 
honest fame, proposed to confide in his hands the direction of public 
affairs. Hinzelman was a simple man, rather timid and diffident : it is 
only the rogues that never lack assurance, for they have nothing to lose. 
Hinzelman was afifrighted at the responsibility that would fall on him. 
The prince spoke to him of the benefit which would accrue to the country 
from his administration. Hinzelman, who never shrunk from tlie per- 
formance of a duty, consented at last to accept the unlooked for dignity. 

The prince was resolved to be perfectly free, and never to mix himself 
with affairs of state. Hinzelman, who had a soul fitted for every exi- 
gency, entered at once upon the dtfties of his office. That night the 
city was illuminated in token of the {iublic )oy. The air resounded with 
the name of the prince. The windows of the ex-minister were assailed 
with hisses and shouts of execration. The prince was extremely glad to 
perceive these demonstrations. The court journal published an eulogiiim 
on Hinzelman. That paper even^abused the fallen minister, to whom it 
had servilely offered incense when in power. This made Hinzelman blush. 
The prince took a spiteful pleasure in paying a visit of condolence to the 
ancient favorite of his father. He found the ex-minister had the same 
smile on his face, maintaining the coolness of a man who had seen too 
many vicissitudes of fortune to be terrified by them. 

The prince, perfectly at ease regarding the happiness of his people, and 
that the most profound tranquillity would prevail around him, gave 
himself up to his penchant for music and gallantry. He was occupied 
exclusively with the opera and its prima donna. 

It was not long before the sky began to darken. 

Hinzelman incurred censure at every step. The first to accuse the 
minister publicly was the court journalist. Hinzelman, far from reward- 
ing the barefaced eulogy which th^ had pronounced on him, did not 
hesitate to withdraw a considerable allowance, which the journalist hdtt 
been accustomed to receive, under the pretext that the press ought to be 
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completely independent, and that the admiration he felt, for the art of 
printing would not permit him to load it with a chain, even though it were 
a golden one. The court journalist soon changed his language regarding 
Hinzclman, compared the actions of the former minister with those of the 
present, but always to the disadvantage of the latter, and did not spare 
the least of his acts. 

The city was divided between the protestsftits and the catholics. The 
two sects never permitted a truce to their hostilities except to 
pour their hatred and indignation on a synagogue of Jews which raised 
its humble head in an obscure* quarter. The former king was a sup- 
porter of the protestant religion, and made it the religion of the state. 
He had salaried its ministers, which gave occasion to much heat among 
the catholics, who claimed a like privilege in the name of a moiety of the 
people. To divert the attention of the contending parties, the old king 
considered it his duty now ^nd then to burn a few of the Jews. Hinzel-: 
man wished to allay the animosities of the sects by declaring entire tolera- 
tion to all religions, and giving to each the power of paying its ministers 
as the people saw fit. In pursuance of this principle he withdrew from 
the protestants the allowances they were accustomed to receive from the 
state. He went beyond this, and protected the Jews from the hatred 
of their enemies. The result was a universal outcry, of which the court 
journalist did not fail to avail himself by calling the minister an atheist. 

Luckily for Hinzelman, the prince was engrossed by a passion for the 
young and pretty figurante of whom we have made mention. The prince 
gave no heed to the accusations which flowed in from all sides against tlie 
minister. 

Hinzelman set at liberty all who were in confinement for state offences. 
This provoked the displeasure of the Judges who had condemned the 
offenders. 

He discovered that a treaty with* a neighbouring state existed, which 
was very disadvantageous to tne country whose affairs he directed, always 
mindful of economy, with a view to diminish the imposts on the people, 
he broke the treaty. A war ensued. The prince was young and brave, 
and was pleased with the idea of acquiring laurels to lay them at the feet of 
his mistress. Hinzelman provided for t^e war with ability. The little 
army, well equipped, commenced its march, encountered, and through the 
valour displayed by the prince, repulsed the enemy. 'An advantageous 
peace was soon concluded. Hinzelman had taken good care that the com- 
missaries of the army should not make their fortunes by the war. He soon 
excited the displeasure of the superior offleers by his system of rewards. 
It was the common soldiers of the army that he loaded with honors and 
benefits. He was of opinion that the officers, who enjoyed the distinctions 
of rank, should be content with the lustre reflected on them by the vic- 
tory. Thus Hinzelman, after having arrayed the press, the church, and 
the law against him, incurred the displeasure of the army. But the 
prince, proud of his exploits, with which the foreign journals resound- 
ed, turned a deaf ear to the murmurs of his officers. 

^ The prince, enamoured of his figurante^ was even determined to reject 
the proposal of his Isle enemy to cement the (>eace between their countries 
by an alliance with bis family. The princess Bertha, who was offered to 
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him, \yas handsome, but her beauty was of a chaste and severe style, and 
was altogether a contrast to the voluptuous charms of the opera dancer. 
Hinzelman saw that tjie proposed alliance would prove conducive to the 
true interests of the state. He was besides grieved to observe a liaison 
which was an offence to the morality of the country and the dignity of the 
sovereign. Hinzelman undertook to get rid of the danseuse. By flatter- 
ing her vanity, he prevailed dh her to go to Paris with a charming young 
man who was a lion at the salom of that metropolis of fashion. She went 
without bidding adieu to hir adorer while he was coursing in his forests. 

When the prince heard of the flight o^ his mistress, he was ready to 
die of grief ; but when he discovered that his minister was the prime 
mover in the affair, his chsCgrin gave way to the most violent rage. He 
ran to the cabinet of the minister, who was calmly preparing the contract 
of marriage which he wished the prince to sign. 

Is it possible,’* cried the prince, “ that you. have been the cause of the 
flight of Rosalind ?’* 

I acknowledge it,” replied Hinzelman. 

You acknowledge it I” exclaimed the prince with fierceness. “ This is 
the heighth of audacity. It crowns all your misdeeds. I forced myself to 
believe in your honesty which I now see is nothing but hypocrisy. I can 
no longer shut my eyes against your iniquitous administration. You have 
excited all my subjects against me. You have discontented the press, 
insulted the religion of the state, offended the magistracy, and caused 
divisions in the army : you have now troubled my domestic tranquillity. 
You are a wicked and dishonest man. Yes, you are as perfidious as you 
are incapable. I banish you from my dominions. This is an aqt of justice 
that I owe to my people ” 

“ Your people !” replied Hinz/jlman with composure. “ See what I have 
been doing for them.” And he showed the prince the contract of mar- 
riage, which the latter tore into piecep.^ ^ 

Hinzelman left the palace, without another word. All those, whose 
interests or whose prejudices he had opposed, (and the number of them 
was not small,) awaited him at the gate. They conducted him with 
bootings to his house, and he even narrowly escaped a stoning. 

While Hinzelman was preparing for his exile, the prince sent for the 
ancient minister, and restored to him the staff of office with many expres- 
sions of regret for having deprived him of it. The ancient minister smiled 
as Talleyrand might have done. The wrath of the prince was hardly 
to be pacified. 

“ We have been well deceived,” said he. ** For all his reputation, that 
Hinzelman was the greatest villain in my dominions. 

Not at all, pince I” replied the old minister. He was a thorqugbly 
honest man, believe me I” 

You would justify him then ?” 

By no means. Have I not been twenty-five years in office ?” 

" May you continue twenty-five years longer— 4ut don’t displease me,” 
replied the prince. 

I displease none but thff people,” was the reply of the old minister. 
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PARODY ON THE « MAID OF ATHENST.'* 
(Dedicated to Miss L. C.) 


1 . 

Maid of Dacca] young ami gay. 
Blooming as the rose of May,* 

Let me all thy praises sing. 

Fairest, sweetest flower of Spring, 

For thy charms believe me true, 

" My life, my life, 1 love you.** 

2 . 

By those locks of jetty hair, 

Twining round thy forehead fair. 

By those dark eyes gleaming bright, 
Like the stars of ebon night ; 

Soft and humid as the dew, 

“ My life, my life, I love you.** 

3 . 

By that face with blushes spread. 

By those lips of ruby red. 

Which the dimpling sAile oft curls. 
Showing bj-ightthy teeth of pearls, 

All so sweet and fair to view, 

“ My life, my life, I lave you.** 

4 . 

Maid of Dacca! 1 am left. 

Of thy lovely eharms bereft. 

Thus to pine and sigh for thee, 

Though thou ne’er may’st think of me : 
Till we meet again^ — adieu I 
“ My life, my life, 1 love you,** 


AMICA. 
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THE LANGUAGE OP RUPEES. 

The young and inexperienced, who know onijr the musty lore of Platos 
and Senecas, speak of gold as a vile metaU shining dust. For my part, 1 
can never forget the sensations I experienced when I saw a cashier of a 
large Mercantile establishment open his iron chest, filled with gold and 
silver and bank-notes. Talk^of the emotions felt on beholding the beauties 
of nature or art, the dome of St. Peter*B, the falls of Niagara, or the 
heights of Mont Blanc; tj^ey are as nothing to the sight of rupees! 

One of my friends, who, among his other marvels, boasts of having 
glimpses of fiiturity, declares himself a nlaster of the language of the brute 
creation. He can tell wh^t a dog means when he looks up at you, what 
purpose a crow has when she flies into your house, what song the ass sings, 
and what calamity the lizard warns you of with its Hck tick ti^. These things 
are above my comprehension as they are above my wishes. But 1 have 
attained to some experience and can refiect witlf satisfaction that after a long 
stj^dy I have acquired a perfect comprehension of the language of Rupees. 

Be not incredulous, gentle readers; but take the first opportunity to be 
present at the opening of a well-filled iron chest, (if you have not one of 
your own answering to that description,) and you will hear at first a con- 
fused murmur of voices, but by and bye you will be able to distinguish the 
voices of coins and notes of every sort, sometimes as solos and duets, and 
at other times like choruses at a grand oratorio. If you have an ear for 
this kind of music, (and without a refined ear 1 shall be able to make 
nothing of you,) you will at length comprehend the discourses of bank- 
notes, gold-mohurs, and rupees, eight anna pieces, and single pice. 

Take the following specimens as the gamut of this celestial music. 

Oi«E PiOE, with a ihm smaU voice. 

Alms to a blind beggar ! A bfiudle of khittis or radishes, whichever you 
will ! A stick of dum-dum misri ! A handful of ilachi dana^ if you have 
a sweet toAh ! Some chanahjor guram ! ^ 

[By way of parenthesis, I niusl advise you, who desire to study the 
language of rupees, not to stumble at the words I have marked in itaiicsy 
though they seem a little outlandish. Is not the musical student required 
to master a lot of Italian lingo, such as Adagios, and Allegros, and Con 
Jurores, before he can execute (I don’t mean to say murder) a single over- 
ture or even sonata? Is not even the student of mathematics obliged to 
swallow a great many parallel lines and parallelograms, and such like 
indigestible things ? Let us proceed then with our gamut of this sweet 
muucal language.^ 

Oee Anna, touh a sound like that of a quartets. 

A hundred Pilot segars ! A glass of brandy or rum at an arrack shop, 
or a ghwrra of foaming toddy with salt and chillies to give the liquid a 
super-excellent flavor ! Some kahob-roti, if you are sharp set, juldee loo, 
soour I A nosegay of flowers from the Dumimtollah bazar, to present 
to a fair lady ! 

An xiGRT-ANNA PZEOE, with a sweet, siher sound. 

A hot tiffin at Bodry’s 1 * ^ A glass of ice at Wilson’s, if you wish to be 

* A rupte if you please sir ! Bodry is getting rampagious in his monopoly. 

PaiNTBR^B Devil. 
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more aristocratic ! A ride in a tikka palkee ! Bum tp a nautch-girl 
wlien she dins your ear with her mellifluous screams, and makt s a too 
pressing application to your pocket! A copy of the Oriental Magazine, 
if you have any appetite for intellectual fare ! 

One RupIe, with a fluty voice, 

A tiffin at Wilson's ! A bottle of Sherry, a bottle of gaiety, a bottle to 
drown care in, a bottle of soft illusions ! • 

A GOLD-MOHUR, a spirit-stirnng ^ inmpet-Uhe sound. 

Tickets for yourself and your sweet-heart for» the play or the concert, 
where, while she drinks in music, you drink in love ! A dinner at 
Wilson’s with an old friend, with iced champagne,— -recollections of 
** days o’lang syne* and first love, at the dessert ! A landaulet and pair 
from Cook’s, to cut a dash in at the course ! 

Five nuNDREH Rupees, %mth a voice like that of a trombone, 

A splendid Arab, the one which you so much admired the other day, 
mounted on which you woutd look so well passing under the windows ^uf 
tlie lady of your love ! A beautiful Cashmere shawl, to present lo her, 
and obtain in return one of her bewitching smiles ^ If inclined .to 
foppery, look at that gold watch, with its pretty guard, which will hang 
with such effect on your Valencia waistcoat ! If a lover of learning, the 
latest edition of the EncyclopoBdia Britannica. 

Ten thousand Rupees. 

Make your proposals to any lady of your acquaintance, black, brown, 
or white, without fear of a juwab ! Hold up your head among your 
fellows, and take the foremost place at every public assembly as your 
acknowledged right ! Propose any toast, with a certainty of its being 
drunk with all the honors ; while all your speeches, however foolish, will 
be listened to with the profoundest admiration ! * 

A Lac, a concert of music, superior to Baganini's, 

Would you have houses in toWn and villas in the country; fields 
waters, shades, gardens, parks ^ bird^of the air ; and stars of the sky, all, 
your own ? Would you have the entrie to Government House ? Would 
you buy the bodies and souls of attorneys, merchants, colonels, secretaries, 
deputy governors ? Would you be ** the observed of all observers,” the 
eminent citizen, the ** foremost man” in Calcutta at meetings to give 
dinners to Sir Charles This, balls to Sir'William That, and addresses to 
Sir George T’other? 

A Cbobe of Rupees, ever phyvng (he ** mum of the spheres.^^ 

Wotdd you have glory, honors, statues, orations, thanksgivings? 
Would yon be an incorruptible man— a Brutus, a Cato, a Hampden ? 
Would you be a demi-god, a god, a god and half? 

* We never admires under a lac! 

PaiMTEa’s Divil. 
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TRIP ON THE RIVER. 

Hayikg ju8t returned from a as it is called, albeit it was a tripping 

affair with me, if I may speak from experience, haying narrowly escaped 
being tripped into the bottom of the river, I am just in the humour to put 
these random notes on record^. Having been for the last twelve months con- 
fined as a galley-slave to the oar, what a feeling of delight spread its rosy 
excitement on my soul, whf n I entered into a little bauleah with a congenial 
spirit or two — free as Heaven’s air to go wherever I list, tethered however 
to Calcutta by the length of the twelve days to which the holidays were 
restricted — a circumstance that materially detracted from the boasted freedom 
of heaven’s own air. What bliss, said I to myself, to sail on and on until I 
reached the snows of Ilardwar and looked upon the source of the Ganges 
as one would upon an infant giant — never to return to the din and the smoke 
aivl the dust of our Palatial Babel, unpleasantries which might be tolerated 
but for the everlasting struggle for and pursuit of gain and gold — and gold 
and gain. There to wander on the mountains and see the fleecy clouds embrac- 
ing the Hinmlyan tops like mercy and truth kissing each other, watching 
the sweet little floweret breaking the cerements of snow and cheering the 
eye with its small glimpses of blushing red—-or hearing the notes of the 
cheerful birds singing the triumph of spring, as she is released from cold 
winter’s icy lap ; and walking hand in hand with some mountain maid,-— 
it may be with nub nose, — but what boots it ? — amidst the glaciers and 
flower— , clad ravines, interchanging the feelings of love although conveyed 
in a squeaking voice and creating many a romantic scene, in which we were 
to be the hero and the heroines-— and oh ! without the chances of ifieeting with 
your palatial quizes, who are the very bane of all heart-softening romance. 
Of course amidst these reflectioifd, 1 was happily oblivious that our ricketty 
bauleah could not be safely entrusted with the valuable lives with which 
it was freighted beyond 60 or 80 miles«$ and that even if it could, it was not 
over likely that seotioners subsisting from hand to mouth upon 1400 words 
the rupee would or could have holiday or means enough to explore the 
source of the Ganges ! But there are delusions co-existent with our nature. 
The school-boy relieved from Ids scholastic trammels thinks his holidays 
form a perpetuity, and in the posSbssion of a few rupees gained by way of 
prize, he believes they will never end. They deem themselves privileged 
with the cap of Fortunatus bjr whidi days and rupees are in imagination 
multiplied and produced ad Be all this as it may, an hour 

after I had made my lodgmmit in the boat, I fortified myself with a 
flow of artificial spirits to rid myself of the fears I could not throw 
off, of eventually being food for nshes, before I had made any success- 
ful displays in the Himalya. 1 sat on the roof of the boat and^gazed 
upon (ihe attractive charms of the evening clouds, which assumed forms 
and hues very much akin to, although I liAve not seem them» the dreams 
of embryo poets; but from the process 1 believe of fortifying before al- 
luded to, I found these douds assuming earthly and grosser forms, such 
as one sees or could wish tq^see on his mahogany when the wolf tickles 
his intestines. Every thing partidbes of the hue ^and humour of th^ 
moment ; and I now saw at once the truth of a remvrk I had often heard 
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propounded, that the want of a beefsteak is sometimes an awful bane to the 
poetry of our nature. Well thought I to myself (the angelic part of my 
nature still struggling for predominencc) shall I succumb to the base 
destoyer of my romance — and the foe to the magic fabrics I have reared on 
an atmospheric basis ; but this same base destroyer echoed an answer with 
a stomachic growl, that it would stand no nonsense if the mascatoriala 
were not set agoing, and wished to know if bamboozling I was after f 
I must confess I am a Icetle fond of life and tne good things thereof, and 
what was the use of contesting against the principalities and powers of the 
kitchen, particularly when I remembered the couplet, 

He that fights and runs away 

May live to fight another day ;** 

SO that making a merit of necessity I condescended to pacify the base 
destoyer of those castles in the air which were painted and adorned with 
all the hues of the rainbow. 

Straightway I resumed rriy gaze on the clouds above. I had read about 
storms being shelled in some little dark spot as big as one’s fist, and wondAr- 
cd which of the many little fists fixed in black and blue on the face of the 
heavens might contain the storm. I cursed my folly in the same way 
that a man abuses his beloved for leaving “ Piddington’s Horn Book of 
Storms” behind, as some hint on that point might be gleaned from its pages. 
As it was — the black fists, so alarming to me and which a lady once said 
were the beauty spots of the sky— might prove the cornucopia of hurricanes, 
or as the Englishman says the mere A. B. C. of stoiTOs. I however heriocally 
resolved todiscard my fears, but like Irish beggars who will not take a “no” 
for an answer, they ever and anon returned in such a diversity of ways that 
I instinctively looked about me for a rope- or string with which to tie myself 
up to the boat in case of accident, and commenced questioning the boatmen 
about the signs of a storm, and that when raging, what were the best means to 
adopted. Amongst other things they mentioned with a rather equivocal 
simper about their lips, that tUh lefi^side of the roof was not quite safe, 
and as it happened that I was just then occupying that identical side — -«• 

and and I felt a nail under me, rendering my seat any thing but a 

bed of roses. 1 begged one of my friends to exchange seats, when he had 
the impudence to ask me if I were afraid ? “ Afraid !” said I to the 
slanderer as contempt curled my lips at the imputation, “ afraid ! of what 
can I be afraid I could just throw myself in the middle of the stream 
^nd rise on eitlier bank as fresh as a cockup.” My friends looked scep- 
tical — I looked ferociously determined. They gave an ironical hem~ 
I insisted upon “ down with the dust.” I offered to wager with so much 
of fume and froth that 1 was somewhat afraid in my sleeves that my com- 
peers would take me at my word — and hence prudently drew in my horns*^ 
for tnfth to say I could just swim one way— and that was like lead to the 
bottom. It is useless however to be on the waters without giving the 
water-nymphs an opportunity of judging of our vocal powers, and may 
be, to make them blush at the comparison, which would most certainly have 
been the case, but for one of my friends who for the life of him could not 
hd^ a note either too high or too low. Oi^being remonstrated with h^ 
attributed the divergence of his notes from the right line to a couple of 
sour krouts he had taken that day at tiffin, alUiough a school fellow 
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of hia protested that many years ago, he used just in the same fashion 
to put them* out in ^ir morning and evening hymns at school. 
We endeavoured to bring him to a proper pitch, but after several 
ineffectual attempts, he said in a passion, he urould pitch into us if 
we bothered him any longer about the pitch. Safer to let alone a 
bellowing bull,«^60 that down went we to our beds, which were any thing 
but downy, to dream of whpt we pleased and in the best way to cozen 
tired nature's sweet restorer** into a dalliance. A review of the proceed- 
ings cf the day— the probable ezpence of the whole trip — the chances of 
resorting to the Insolvent Act, and sundry other like unpleasantries keptme 
awake for a time. I then endeavoured to p^ietrate into the why and the where- 
fore of the passion for excursions, in which the Town and his wife so ostensi- 
bly, if not cordially, indulged. Was it to give the lungs a mouthful of fresh 
air, or was it to prove that we could afford to do what others do, or was it to 
avoid the odium of being thought without the requisite means of basking 
in the sunshine of fashion. People with means; leisure, kc. do not always 
tfaCnk of striking out this line of enjoyment at other times of the year, 
the virtue or attraction seem concentrated in those which constitute the 
Foojahs. A haziness came over my mind as the leaden god or goddess 
(for the sake of sleep has never as yet been ascertained) weighted my 
eyelids down, and on the mind there was a conglomerated mass formed 
of elements such as my diving into the river, and then voceforating for 
belpi when those sneering thieves my friends, wislied to know if 
they would down with the dust, and begged to be informed when 
I intended to reach the Himalayan heights and the complexion of 
Uie particular girl with whom I was to have picked flowers^ from mmos. 

they concluded with a malicions grim, but perhaps some water 
nymphs will do your job for you, eh ?*’ Amidst this dreaming phan- 
tasmagoria, a maid dressed in a* many coloured vesture appeared before 
my sleeping vision, as soon as it was Bt»lieved from the hideous conglome- 
ration before referred to, with a smile cwhich^llkc oil on the stormy waters 
•tilled the agitations of my soul. A thin veil covered the symetrical pro- 
portions of her well formed body, admitting a glimpse of the grace and 
loveliness which pervaded it. 1 must admit that although she appeared on 
the whole a celestial personage, there was much of the jilt and the 
coquette in all she said or did. Mortal, behold in me Heaven's first 
First born,” said I, ** that must be Milton’s hail holy light^’ 
Cant you hold your tongue and listen to my accents ?” rejoined she. 
I thought the old girl was coming it rather strong, and I now marvel how 
I submited without saying something pettish, “ 1 am Heaven's first-born 
and the natives of the eartb havd worshipped me without a single ez^ 
caption.*^ 

**That may be Ma’am— but Fye no idea of being snubbed Kke a 

scbool-^boy*’* 

heeding tbe querelous interruption of a mortal she proceeded, 
" 1 Mve my dwsUing in m palaoe and in the hovel. I lie down with the 
Ipiuce and ait.with w beggar., lam aa much in the lawn of the Bishop 
tatters of the vagrant ; in the ermime of the judge as in the rags 
of the pau^per Philosopbeia 1 smile upon— poets gre my fsvourites^' 
iglkonmoe is my band-maid and sdenoe my servant. All, of whatsoever 
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degree or rank, await round my throne, and I dispense my smiles alike to 
all. Why should you wonder that the City of Palaces dhould annually 
send its concourse of devoted pilgrims to make their orisons at my 
shrine which for the time is on the waters of the Hooghly ? The man 
who l>elieves*he despises me most has las heart indissolubly enchained 
by the links, 1 have forged for his special ensnaremcnt. Yea, such is 
the fatuity of the human race that at the mc^ent they are abusing my 
charms, they most shew their fascination yrith my face.” 

“ Lord,” said I to myself, “ I hope you are not a witch 
Witch ! no— my name is Vanity — ^my resfdence the human heart— 
my sway imperial — my sceptre uitiversal, and he who pretends to assert 
his independence of me is the veriest slave.” 

** But ma’am,” said I, forgetting my manners in the eagerness of my 
curiosity but ma’am, how do you manage to drive such ** herds on the 
river ? 

** If,” she resumed, if dh oblation of this kind is not made to me, 
I am uneasy ; and such is the fretfulness felt by the human heart at Ihy 
frown that to deprecate it, they would sacrifice hecatombs. To con- 
ciliate me, good men have pretended to become villains and bad 
men angels — the pure have gloried in the profession of inchastity and the 
unchaste in that of purity. Such is my power over the human heart ! 
Those, therefore, who go in the river may urge health, recreation, change as 
their ostensible objects ; but to see and be seen in the Fate 1 annually 
hold is the primary end and aim — the rest mere incidents and accidents.” 
Thus saying she left me to my repose. Awakening I mused upon the 
communication which appeared to be a mingled yarn, containing a few 
threads of falsity, with what on the whole was a tale of truth. The first 
thing I did was to see if Aurora had as yet holly-stoned the eastern skies 
with the usual complement of glowing IfUes ; but oh, shame of shames 
there they were — on the banks ofHhe river — Faugh,!— not Aurora and 
her hues. • • 

The eye then rests on the men and women engaged at their devo- 
tions in the stream. That brahmin who extends his joined palms, 
salaming the rising sun and twirls the holy thread around his thumbs, 
coutrives to assign a portion of his devotion to the girl with the lustrous 
eyes ; and twirls her a sign or two just fo hint that mother Ganges has not 
quite so much of his heart as her beauteous self ; while she demurely 
coughs a response that the son of Brahmah has not been quite misunder- 
stood. So effective is the pantomimic communication, that were one to 
follow them, he is sure to catch them exchanging under the shade of 
some banyan tree native sentimentalisms, which duly interpreted means 
a mutual exchange of Sallar hatta. As the bauleah gaily trips along 
like a* thing ofli^ and joy, many a timid girl takes to her heels like so 
many Proserpines, probably because one of my chums had very much the 
appearance of Pluto ; and those a little more experienced in Christian ways 
descend a step or two lower in the stream to shew Uiey can afford to stand 
inspection— jnspect them who may. Titering and giggling with the odd 
Jjdeas that must enter the imagination of youiig ahd unloved^ girls (as the 
greater part of Hindoo ladies are by their husbands) at the sight of joung 
men, who are directing their eager glances at them ; and glances too, life 
a 
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with fire, that it is a wonder the Ganges is not in a flame. And a sigh is 
sometimes wafted, if not from the Indus to the Pole, at least from the 
boat to the bank^and pumped too out of the bellows of some who are 
sometimes either blessed or cursed, just as the reader pleases, with a 
species of womanommia ; and by the way that word is the most 
significant, juxtaposing as it does man and woman in a philological order, 
the more particularly as she hjs the precedence in the word. The glimpse 
of a saree or a petticoat sets their Jieart in an insurrection, whose agitations 
refuse to be layed or stilled under half a dozen bottles of soda and a pro- 
portionate quantum of welf directed ridicule. And on we go, determined 
to ruralize our feelings (so long hardened with the pursuit of gain or gold,) 
at the sight of trees and sound of birds, and bleating of calves and the 
smell of the fishy atmosphere of the river ; until a stanza or a sonnet 
grows under our fingers by way of fuel to the critical flame of the 
Cacvita Siar^ which probably begins with a couplet rhyming “ hail 
with quail”-— suggestive no doubt of the zest consequent on the alliance 
of file with roasted quails. And to such an extent is the feeling for rural 
sights cherished or exercised, that many a romantic youth is seen to throw 
stones at quiet and meek lambkins on the green sward, just to make them 
skip and dance, and thereby give the full aspect of rurality to the 
general and pervading tameness. 

A. B. C. 

fTo be contimed.J 


ASPIBATIONS TO THE REGIONS OF POESY. 

We were favoured at about the eleventh hour with a copy of the 
” Aspirations to the Regions of Poesy,” by Mr. T. B. Laurence, dedi- 
cated to the Christian sympathy'of the Pubic. Wc extract the follow- 
ing from the preface. f 

" He will not in this place, expatiate on the actual circumstances that have 
induced him thus to obtrude himself upon the notice of an enlightened com- 
munity, nor will he attempt to seek for unnecessary apologies to justify his 
conduct. He will only avow, that he has indulged in attempts at verse, 
because his boyish heart delightcth therein. He has tried to cultivate the 
genius of poetry, because poetry has* afforded, him, under the most afflicting 
ciroumstances, the highest pleasure. He might say with Coleridge, that poe- 
try has been unto him its own exceeding great reward. It has indeed hu- 
manized his heart— refined his feelings and sentiments— represented virtue in 
her most lovely colours,— and with the alluring voice of a seraph it has direc- 
ted his thoughts to him, who himself is the grand source of music and love, 
and to whose oar melody herself is incessantly singing— it has directed his 
thoughts to those angelic regions where the golden harps are never mut^, and 
where etemi^ is but a continued chain of heaven-bom poety. It has, more- 
over soothed his disappointments in life— operated as a balsam to his 
afilieted heart— augmented his social amusements cheered his solitude — 
brought comfort in the agonizing moments of de^ir ; in short, it has sweeten- 
ed the bitter cup of destiny, irhich he has been doomed to taste. This is his 
apology for indmging in poetry, but why he has ventured to publish these 
humble attempts is a questidii which the generous reader will forbear to^ 
impose upon the Author’s feelings. * 
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Those who are disposed to view these aspirations with the scrutinizing eve 
of a critic, need be told, that the writer was bom in India,-— has received but an 
imperfect education— has been doomed from an early age to* writhe under the 
rod of afQiction, and that now he has only completed his nineteenth year. These 
are circumstances which would soften down the acrimony of a Zoilus, and blunt 
the shafts of %n Aristarchus! But thanks be to Providence, he lives among 
ChristianB, and such facts can have no little effect upon the feelings of men who 
profess that religion whose essence is charity.** 

There is a degree of ^d feeling if not good taste pervading these lines ; 
and it would be gratifying to us to learn that the public had responded 
to the call. The volume is in many parts marked by hastiness and im- 
perfection, but the compound of circumstances stated in the latter part 
of the above extract, may, with generous minds cover a multitude of 
poetical sins ; and disarm criticism of its wonted seventy. We have not 
had time to go through the volume, and therefore give by way of specimen 
the following pieces, taken almost at random 

TUB SUMMER FLOWERS. 


The summer flowers, the summer flowers, 
Oh bring them aU to me$ 

Go cull them from the fairest bowers. 

And bring them all to me ; 

And 1 will twine a fragrant wreath 
To deck young beauty's brow ; 

And with the balm of beauty's breath 
I will that wreath endow. 

2 . 

The summer flowers, the summer flowers, 
Ok bring them all to me ; 

When they are wash'd \xf gentle showers, 
Then bring them all to me ; 

And each shml be an emblem dear, 

Of hope or love or grief ; 

And with the drops of passion's tear, 

111 gem each silken leaf. 


ALL IS VANITY. 

** Vsaity of vanities, saith the Preacher, 
Vanity of vanities ; all Is vanity.’* 

"IT 

Yes, all is vanity— eVn love, 

And friendship’s ardent flame ; 

EVn beauty that in hearths fond prime, 

A tender sigh doth claim ; 

For love is but a meteor^s blase. 

And friendship, bubble's breata; 

And beauty with its flckle charms, 

Betravs the bosom's fiuth. « 
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11 . 

Yes all « varnty^^v^n gifts 
Which Fortune doth bestow : 

Er’n rank and honor, praise and fame, 

To which the young hearts bow ; 

For what is wealth that makes us proud, 

A moment— and ’tis fled ! 

And what is honor, rank, or fame— 

The shadow of a shade. 

III. 

Yes, all is Vanity— ev*n hope 
The mominff star of lifer $ 

Ev’n mirth and pleasure's magic arts, 

That sooth the passion's stnfe 
The star of hope hke^lris bright, 

Glows but to die a^n ; 

And syren pleasure, soft and sweet, 

Soon sicRens into pain. 

IV. 

But oh ! to do a righteous deed, 

It is not vanity *, 

In Heaven's own book recorded stands 
The deed of piety ; 

And oh to love my Maker still, 

Ills not vanity; 

That love shdl e’er recorded last 
Throughout eternity. 

It would be gratifying to us if these extracts gave to ,the author a 
** local habitation and a name," in the good graces of our readers. Beser- 
ving to ourselves the liberty of a critical review of the volume in our 
neit should we be so disposed; id the mean time we may say there is germ 
of poety perceivable in some of thu pieces which, if favoured with 
genial sunshine and timely showers, litay lekd lo something in which the 
youthful author may realize tiis legitimate guerdon. From the tone which 
pervades the preface it would appear he is not in a very enviable posi- 
tion as regards matters pecuniaiy ; a circumstance which may operate 
with some to send to Messrs. Ostell and Lepage for the work, where it is 
selling |t 2 Bs. the copy. Our yodth require encouragement to urge them 
on from one degree of excellence to another. The day of small things 
is not to be despised. 


•ansim axo ooiibs. im»L SASAS ram cALCvtTA. 
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MYSELF. 

Well here I am — said I to myself as I arranged my papers, and took 
the pen in my hand — and now what shall I write — what dullard shall 1 
immortalize — ^what ignoble name preserve from dark oblivion and the 
hand of the bald destroyer ? and putting the pen in my mouth, which Mil- 
ton considered one of the l^st sources of inspiration, I sunk into a pro- 
found reverie. How long I remained or would have remained in this stifite 
of abstraction, cannot now be precisely ascertained, but my room door 
was suddenly pushed open, and a stout and robust little gentleman with a 
paunch rather unconscionable and a pair of fierce looking whiskers which 
seemed to be his pet, stalked into the apartment, and fixed his eyes 
sternly upon me. Horrified at this apparition, I involuntarily started 
from my seat — and, with chattering teeth, enquired if the noble visitor 
had any commands for me. The ice was broken, and the fierce gentle- 
man came straight up to me, and bringing his fist almost in contact with 
my nose, as if ho was inclined to tap some claret out of it, demanded in a 
voice that sounded like a hurricane, if I was not the rascally author of that 
scandalous article on paunches. 

“Why, really sir,” said I, looking exquisitely pleased, but feeling exqui- 
sitely miserable, “ really, you do me much honor ; the article in question 
is from a master-hand, and not^to be^neezed at I assure you. But pray 
take a seat” — said I, seeing him cast his eye upon the only other chair in 
the room — at the same time wishing him at the Cannibal islands, or at 
least at the bottom of the Red Sea. 

“ No, sir, 1 am not come to sit at your house,” he sternly replied-^ 
“I merely wish to know if you indeed, had the audacity to pen that in- 
famous article — for by the jaw-bone of the devil”— yes, such was the 
horrible nature of his oath — “ I am determined to have vengeance, and a 
terrible one too it shall be” — and the fierce gentleman stamped his foot 
violently upon the floor, and looked extremely lionisb, shaking his whis- 
kers as that kingly animal would his shaggy mane. 

“ May 1 ask” — said I with a side glance at bis phiz— “ what makes you 
BO veiQr savage with that article, for it Is the opinipn of the l^Ukhman^ 
and other literary characters, that it is rather a efeverish piece, and has 
humour. Sir, humour. 

“ Humour me no humours ?” exclaimed he with a contemptuous sneer— 
“ why, Sir, both the writer and the paper deserve to be burnt to cinders, 
and thrown unto the dirtiest ditch imaginable.” 

“ But still, I cannot comprehend all this,” Said 1—** why should you at 
all feel annoyed at if?” 

II. — NO. XII. 
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“ You may well ask that question” — he growled out, unbuttoming 
his waist-coat-^“ see here Sir, is this a thing to be laughed at — 
and to be made a fun of — and to be trifled with ?’*— and he gave a violent 
tap at the insulted part, which speedily sent forth a sympathetic 
groan, as if the man and his rotundity united in calling out for- vengeance. 

“ Upon iny word” — said I with a burst of laughter, which I as sud- 
denly checked at the hazard of being choked — “ it is certainly some- 
what annoying — but the writer having brought you into the company of 
colonels and majors and has described so many kinds of paunches 
that 1 feel at a loss to discover the particular one you allude to— here is 
the Ma ” 

“ Tortures and tarnation” — roared the fierce gentleman, with a theatri- 
cal start, as he retreated from the table — “ don’t open that infernal stufiT be- 
fore me, take it away I say, take it away instantly,” and he ground his 
teeth in ungovernable rage. Well, thought I, as I threw the obnoxious 
pamphlet under the cot, this is certainly getting very serious, and I 
looked about me for some weapon of defence, in case the murderous 
gentleman should take it into his head to encroach on the sixth item of 
the decalogue. 

“ Well, Sir,” — said my tormentor” — if you are not the author, perhaps 
you can tell me who he is ?” 

Not I” — I replied, with a shudder at the probable consequence of my 
disclosure. 

** You don’t know, eh and he turned to depart. 

No, but stop” — said I, as some mischief-making devil began working 
within me — ** perhaps I can mention the name, but of course you will not 
give up your informant ?” 

“ By the head of Mahomet, no” he cried, oblivious of his profession of 
Christianity, and turning suddenly round” — ^give me but the name, and you 
shall be for ever forgotten.” c 

“ On the word of a gentleman ?” 

On the word of a gentleman.” 

“ Well then — his name is Munchausen” a very particular friend of 
mine.” 

Munchausen, did you say ?” 

‘‘ Yes, Sir, Munchausen — Joe^ Munchausen and I chuckled at the 
idea of the fright which that gentleman would betray at the sight of 
tins savage and the nature of his accusation. Left alone by my visitor, 
1 closed the door— and was just going to congratulate myself on my 
lucky escape— when crack went the door again, and my tormentor 
bounced in once more, and enquired in an authorative tone— if 1 could 
not point out to him Mr. Joe Manchausen’s residence. Here was a 
dilemma — what could I do, I had no alternative but to give up the^ direc- 
tion of the house nearly opposite to mine, a communication — which he 
received very politely and departed with a smile of demoniac satisfaction 
playing around his mouth — that immediately made me repent my folly 
and imprudence. But it was done, and could not be recalled — and so I 
sat down again and launched out into a bitter anathema on my poverty 
which would not enable me keep a Durwan to rej^el the intrusions ann 
invasions of such dreadful visitors. How long I continued abusing in this 
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strain, I dont happen to recollect — but I was suddenly roused by a vio- 
lent noise outside as of two men in fierce wrestling. 1 opened the door 
and diaAlg ! what should I see but the same desperadoe-— with his face red 
as a Turkey’s forcibly dragging in Mr. Joe Munchausen by the collar— 
while the cohared gentleman was striving as vehemently to fasten his 
clutches on the throat of his assailant— ‘but altogether unsuccessfully — he 
struggled a little more and then suddenly found himself thrown violently 
at my feet. I was horror struck. Who could tell, but that some sangui- 
nary murder may be perpetrated — and all ^he guilt and its conse- 
quences might — nay — certainly would fall on my shoulders, — and as tliis 
dreadful idea flashed upon me— ihy terror knew no bounds — the gibbet 
and the hangman already flitted across my vision— and I began to feel 
the horrors of a murderer. 

“ What’s all this gentlemen ?” — cried I, trembling through fear — but 
which my prostrate friend naturally mistook for a generous indignation 
at his ill-treatment — “ whatMoes all this mean ?” 

Mean !” exclaimed Munchausen, starting from the ground, and rushflig 
into the room — “ it means this sir — that you area villain and aliar — and that ' 
fellow there is a cannibal and a murderer.” And here the flerce gentle- 
man advanced likewise into the apartment, and pointing to Munchausen, 
asked me in a voice, which would stand no shilly-shally, dilly-dally, if 
that precious gentleman was not my friend, and the writer of the article in 
question. Now although I am capable of as much friendship as any other 
ordinary -mortal, and loved my friend with as much affection as 1 could 
possibly spare, yet according to the nature of things, it must be admitted, 
that I loved myself infinitely better— and when I looked upon the stern 
countenance, the fierce whiskers, and the roiling eyes of my interrogator- 
can it be wondered that friendship was the last thing I thought 
of at the moment — and so with becomirj|^ modesty, 1 replied, that that 
was indeed my friend, and the author of the article. 

“ Tom”— cried Munchauseft in ati agony of despair, but the sound fell 
unheeded on my ear, while I continued, and I think that, to prevent the 
recurrence of the like, he should be severely censured, if not castigated.” 

“ Ay — castigated is the word,” siud the flerce gentleman, and he 
drew up the cufis of his jacket — preparatory to what 1 imagined would 
turn out a fisty cuff, likely to give eifiployment to doctors and lawyers. 

Hear me, Sir,” cried Munchausen, addresnng the hero of the whiskers, 
and foaming with rage, allow me to put a question or two to that 
shameless liar there, and if 1 do not convince you of my innocence you 
are at liberty to act as you please.” 

“ Very well, Sir, very well, but be quick about it, for by the jaw-bone of 
the devil, I am resolved, as I said before, to have summary vengeance on 
the inftimouB author.” 

Now what shall I do, said I to myself, shall I acknowledge his inno- 
cence, and be called a liar, with the chances of having a broken head into 
the bargain ? never— Spirit of impudence ! come to my aid, and enable me 
to outface these bloody Herods. 

Well, Mr. Munchausen,” said I, with an ^mpotent effort at a smile— 
^ go on, I am ready fpr you.” 

You are^’— cri^ her-*^Uhen have the goodness to state distinctly 
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and at once, if you mean positively, that I am the author of that ar- 
ticle.” 

“ Yes, Sir, you are,” said I, plucking courage from very desperation. 

‘‘ Can you prove it ? ^ 

“ Yes, I can.” ' 

“ Can you lay your hand upon your heart, and swear to the truth of it ?” 

“ Yes, I can,” I cried with^ dogged determination, and biting furious- 
ly at my thumb nail, to rid myself of the pricks of that fretful porcupine— 
my conscience. ^ 

“ Tom ?” — cried Munchausen, calmly and deliberately — “ Tom, you are 
a monster — a peijurer— and deserve to be hanged.” 

“ Don’t try to frighten me into an untruth Mr. Munchausen— think you 
1 am weary of life ? — am 1 to be tamely throttled — and must 1 bear the 
sins and the iniquities of others ?” 

“ That will do— that will do”— gi*owled the fierce gentleman — “ here 
Sir— here is proof demonstrative of your guilt — your friend — ^yes, your 
valued friend” — and he grinned horribly — “ is ready to declare upon oath — 
that you have written that article— and now you little slanderer — I will teach 
you how to write again — and cast reflections upon respectable people’s paun- 
ches — I will punch it into you.” 

Give it to him,” cried I, shivering and quaking in the utmost alarm, 
lest he should fall upon me too. Give it to him, spare him not.” 

“ Hillo — what’s all this here” — shouted a voice from the stairs — what’s 
all this hubbub for ?” and at the same time the hero of the Paunch, the 
real Simon Pure, walked up with a lordly gait and questioning eye. At 
the sight of this hilarous gentleman— a gleam of undisguised pleasure pas- 
sed across my countenance as I whispered to Munchausen — this is the 
time Joe, let us three fell upon this bloodhound and break the rascal’s 
bones.” Joe gave me a withei'ing look and remained silent with his 
hands folded on his breast. 

“ What is the matter gentlemen C”— repeated the new comer in a 
louder key will nobody speak and he smiled in his peculiar way. 

“ Why Frank,” said I, for it was my friend Funny Frank — here is this 
gentleman come forcibly to my bouse and dragged that young gentleman 
along with him, and 1 believe intends murdering us both without remorse.” 

“ The deuce he does — well. Who are you. Sir ?” cried Frank in a 
savage tone, striding up to the whiskered ^ntleman, who are you and 
what business have you here ?” Tbe fierce gentleman drew in his horns 
a little, and said that he wished to know who was the author of a certain 
article headed Pamches. 

“ And pray, Sir, what will do you with the writer ?” 

“ Do !” exclaimed he, with returning ferocity, “ why, Sir I will eat him 
alive ?” 

“ You will eh cried Frank, hustling up to him, and giving him a 
poke with his elbow. You are a precious fellow, ar’nt you } come, 
down with you, Sir, immediately,” and without another word and he gave 
him a gentle shove by way of beginning. 

“Yes,” cried I, at the top of my lungs, but without daring to come 
within arm’s length of the fierce gentleman — ** dqwn with him, th€ 
scoundrel— how durst he came to my house— down with him ?” 
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“ Down with liim**— repeated Frank, as he gave hiin^ another violent 
push. 

“ Down with him” — I roared again, hammering the table with all my 
might. 

Down \^th him” — shouted Joe— as he suddenly wrenched oil' one of 
the arras of my chair — and running up to his antagonist — laid upon his 
head and shoulders with so much fury — th^ giving us a cannibal look*— 
he made a precipitate retreat down stairs— and rushed out into the street— 
as if all the devils were at his heels. . 

!n ray haste to see if the house was cleared of such a bloody-minded 
fellow— my feet became entangled with something or otlier — and down 
I fell with a crash — a faint scream escaped me— and I opened my eyes — 
when wonderful ! 1 found myself in utter darkness — it was certainly post 
mid-night— the light had gone off— not a soul was stirring in the house — 
and I was rolling on the floor — with the chair on ray chest. Strange ! 
thought I — and capital indbed — 1 shall embody my dream pro hono ma- 
gazino — as I lifted the bed clothes to cover myself. * 

T. 

November^ 1844. 


IMPROMFIT. 
Lines written in an Album, 


Can lilies flir that deck the hall, 

Or roses on the moss-grown wall. 

Or chumpas blooming on the hill. 

Or silvr'y lotus by the rill, 

Afford such transport to my heart, 

As thy fair pages now impart ? 

Sweet Album) No, not Egypt’s flowers 
Nor India’s fair perfumed bowers, 

Can yield the pleasure to my lot 
In writing this, Forget me not, ^ 


Calcutta, 
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REMORSE. 

There was no star-— no glimmering ray 
To light the traitor on his way ; 

But thunder ’Clouds were gathering high, — 
And darkness veiPd the azure sky, 

And God was there — His lightning eye 
Glanc’d keenly — ^brightly — far* and nigh. 

And louder than the roaring main 
His voice was heard through earth’s domain ; 
And creatures of clay shrunk back dismay’d. 
And lowly crouch’d — ^and knelt and jiray’d, 
Tlien trembling sought their couch of rest*— 
All earth the Deity confest. 

But HE walk’d on — ^the man of blood. 

Nor car’d for storm — nor pouring flood; 
ITiere was a fiercer strife within, 

Above the tempest’s mighty din ; 

Remorse and hell were raging there. 

And anguish deep— -and dark despair. 

He hurried on — the doomed one 
For ever lost — destroy’d — undone. 

His bosom heav’d no soothing sigh, 

No tear roll’d down his sui^en eyf. ; 

But with clench’d fists — and giant tread, 
With lightnings playing round his head, 

He stalk’d along— erect in form. 

And seem’d the genips pf the storm. 

‘‘Hail ! horrors, hail 1 darkness and death. 
Despair above, and hell beneath, 

'Vyhere burns a fire that quencheth not. 

That fire shall be my endless lot ; 

Where lives a worm — a canker worm, 

That feedeth not on fleshly form, 

But gnaweth for aye the guilty heart. 

The deathless mind — ^th’ immortal part. 

And oh! ye gracious powers divine. 

Must then that dreadful doom be mine ? 
Away ! away ! ” ^d on he strode. 

And called aloud upon his God. 
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He gained at last the palace gate, 

Within whose halls in robes of state, 

There sat the elders and the scribes, 

^ The haughtiest sects of Israers tribes. 

On every face there frowning sate 
Fearful revenge— and bitter hate 
And hush’d and mute— each hel 2 his breath, 
While sternly rose the prophet — priest, 

And thus the Sanl^edrim addrest : 

“ The murderer dies a felon’s death — 

'File robber meets an equal fate; 

But he that mocks Jehovah^s state, 

And born of ewth — of earthly sire. 

Doth to a birth divine aspire. 

And deem himself— the accursed one — 

'Hie Eternal Father’s equal Son, 

Deserves a death more shameful still 
'Hian those who basely rob or kill ; 

And as He liveth great and high, 

The vile blasphemer — ^he shall die.” 

And all tlie elders echoing said. 

He dies — his blood be on his head. 

But hark ! What fearful sounds are those? 

And all the hoary members rqpe — 

Who comes at this dread hour of night ? 

What wandering ^host-»-what vengeful sprite ? 

’TiS he — ’tis he — the traitor base, 

Hateful to all the human race. 

Whose name ’s a curse — venom whose breath, 
Whose words are fire — ^whose touch is death. 

’Tis he — but ah ! how alter’d now, 

'fho’ stern his look — ^and dark his brow, 

His hollow eyes and cheeks declare 
The wasting work of rankling care. 

“ What would’st thou more”— the high priest said, 
“ The deed is done— the price is paid.’* 

“ Yes, yes, O holy priest’ — he cried — 

'Hie damning price is not denied ; 

For this all social bonds I’ve riven. 

For this I’ve lost the grace of Heaven, 

My home — ^my friends — all good men’s love. 

Sweet peace below— and joys above. 
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Throned in my heart now sits despair — 

I live — 1 breathe a poison’d air, 

Life yields no more its joys to me, 

No hope through all eternity i 
Then take thou back the sordid dust, 
Condemn me an^ release the just 
He said— and where the high-priest stood. 
Indignant through the price of blood. 

When thus the priest—" In vain you speak, 
Heaven’s la,W8 we cannot — dare not break ! 
Hear what the mighty Prophet saith, 

‘ The curs’d blasphemer— stone to death,’* 
We’ll hear no more — so take thy gqjd. 

And go in peace — his days are told. 

" Yet hear 0 man of God and grant 
One simple boon — no more I want. 

Let not my prayer be made in vain. 

Let me behold my Lord again : 

For my prophetic soul now sees — 

Believe or not, priest, as ye please. 

Your dungeon holds no child of clav, 

No pompous monarch of a day ; 

He is indeed the King of kings. 

The mighty Maker of aU things, 

God in human flesh array’d. 

The Christ foretold by prdphet8,'^dead, 

To bleed and die of man instead. 

And oh! accurs’d — ^by me betray’d ; 

Oh ! if ye feel like mortal men. 

Let me behold my Lo/d again” 

He said — and prostrate on the ground 
He groaning fell— in grief profound, 

« « * « 

* * ♦ • 

Swift from fhe palace gate he rush’d, 

And through the lonely streets he ran ; 

He felt no more his heart was crush’d. 

His name was now a public ban. 

On— on he flew — through field and flood, 
Thro’ flames of ^re and seas of blood. 


* Liv. Chap. xxiv. v. 13. 
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And cursM aloud all heaven and earth. 

And eke the womb that gave him birth, 

I^t horrors seize my natal day : 

*Let its remembrance pass away ; 

Let awful darkness shroud the sky. 

And plagues descend — and mortis die, 

And earth and sea conspire to show, 

That fated day of curse and woe, * 

And sulpherous flamed their portion be. 

Eternal tortures — misery 

Reptiles and worms * ♦ • 

« « « « « m Ik 

His humble dwelling now he found. 

To every soul a hallowed ground. 

The home of childhood, ever dear. 

With songs of birds that charm the ear. 

And listening groves — and shady bowers. 

And murmuring streams — and fragrant flowers. 
And gentle breezes whispering by. 

Like soft maiden’s early sigh. 

These are the scenes of youth— of home. 

Where the young heart delights to roam. 

And dream of bliss — and hopeful years 
Of thoughts and aspirations high. 

And deeds sublipie ths^ never die. 

Unchecked by sighs — undimm’d by tears. 

But now oh peaceful spot ! farewell t 
Ye happy scenes — he loved so well. 

Farewell to flowers and purlinjg streams. 

To chaunt of birds — and youthful dreams ; 

The traitor, shunned by all Ms race. 

Can And no where a resting-place ; 

Nought but the grave his thoughts can ease, 
And give Ms guilty conscience peace, . 

« 

Oh ! how I hate the traitor's name. 

Link’d and allied to tMngs of shame. 

The honied word — ^the magic smile, 

The cordial shake — ^the friendly kiss, 

V Mark but the serpent’s subtle guile^^ 

To crush his prey in dreams of bliss, 

Alas ! that man should ever be. 

In forms of speech so fair and free, 

VOL. II.— NO. XII. • 
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An4 talk of friendship — kindness — ^love. 
Feelings^ which God and heaven approve. 
And yet conceal the heart within. 

The germ of foulest, blackest sin. 
Ingratitude ! thy venotn’d dart 
Alone can wound the generous heart. 

All other evils it can bear. 

The proud man^s scorn — disease — and care; 
The prison home, the wordlin^s hate. 

The peasant *hut — the beggar state; 

Perils by water — and by land. 

And loss of wealth — and death at hand ; 

But when the trusted bosom proves 
All treacherous to our sweetest loves. 

And casts from out the memory 
Our dearest faith and sympathy. 

And sells the friend — that lov'd him so 
To bloody men — the deadly foe; 

Then reason leaps from off her throne. 

And judgment bounds off with a start, 
And all the feelings, left alone. 

Rush headlong on the fenceless heart : 
And all is chaos — all is gloom. 

Till sinks the victim in the tomb. 

The injur'd spirit's only htme. ^ 

Beneath a tree— whose bouglis among 
No bifd ere rais'd its tuneful song. 

Or fondly built its downy nest 
Or roosted for its nightly rest, 

Tlie traitor-suicide l^sts unknown, 

Unblest of priests — unmark'd by stone. 

He lives no more — ^and dust with dust. 

He mingles now — as mortals must ; 

But still from 'neath the earth the name 
Of Judas brt^athes a deed of shame. 

At which men stop their ears and cry 
“ Thus let each liemtless traitor die!" 

And who is there so stout of heart 
That will not writhe — ^and bum and smart. 
When for the saAie detested crime. 

He’s styled the Judas of his time. 
November, 1844. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE DHOON.’ 

The Dhoon is situate at tlin foot of the Iliuialuyas, aad is separated 
from the Gangetic Plains hy a chain of hilU called I he Sauviillic Range 
unconnected with the inounlains tliat coii'Jtirute the northern bonnd.ny of 
the valley. In the Sunxallic Range are ^^cvcral passes, the ascent of 
which to the Dhoon, ascertained to be 2,000 f(*et above the level of the 
sea, is so gradual as to be scarcely perceptibly*. In one of these, dislin- 
guiehed as the Kharee pass, the path is extremely fatiguing and unsafe 
for horses and cattle, from the iiRincnse quantities of large holders with 
which it abounds. It is also overrun by several streams, and the 
scenery around it is truly wild and imposing. The principal town is 
Degrat, about 12 miles fiom the Landuur Depot. It consists of the can- 
tonments of the Sirmoor Battalion, a neat little Ba/.ar, a jail and a few 
private residences. WateT is supplied to the inliahitaiits hy means of a 
canal running from the month of a water-fall close by, and visiting iif its 
progress the principal ])laccs of the town. This little city, which, correctly 
speaking, i.s but an cxternhid village, is enclosed by several large tracts of 
highly cultivated land, atfurding every facility fur irrigatitm. But the 
greater portion of this valley is covered with imineuso forests of Sal and 
Sisso, and jungles of high grass, interspersed here and there with little 
patches of cultivation, the beauty of which is enhanced by contrast witli 
the dreary scene around. These forests are the habitations of tluj Ele- 
phant, more prized for its tusk than for its size or strength, being in these 
respect.s inferior to those procurable in some otlier provinces of IJindustan ; 
the tiger and a variety of wild beasts, several species of partridges and 
pheasants, and a variety of other game. These forests and their vicinity 
arc extremely unhealthy during the raiiTs when they must be carefully 
avoided, the putrefaction of rank wegelation rendering the air and water 
unwholesome. The cliinatc^oii Ufe whole is mild ami salubrious, and 
the hot winds, the scourge of the Upper Provinces, are scarcely felt 
here. Though the soil is rich and fruitful both from the numerous streams 
that intersect it and the clay deposited on the surface hy the washing of 
the adjacent mountains, nevertheless the produce of this valley is not 
sufficient for the maintenance of its •inhabitants, who are consequently 
obliged to depend in a great measure on the fertile plains of the Doab for 
Ihe supply of the nece.*<s!uies of life. Whether this be owing to the 
defect.i\e system of or whether it j)rt)cecds from the want of 

an adventurous spirit among its inhabiranf.s, I know nut. Turrc u • ; i y 
who attribtite it to the high lax fixed upon the lands, which deters (no 
people from recovering land from the fin-ests and jungles, as according to 
their^statement the profit that may probably accrue from making an outlay 
in introducing cultivation into waste lands, wouhl be almost absoil>iid by 
the tax. This may likewise he ascribed to another cau<e, viz. the price of 
labour being high on account of the paucity of its inhabiraiits. It m.iy be 
that all these in combination have discouraged a more extensive culture of 
the valley.^ Whatever the cause may lie, it i.s certain that were the agricul- 
Viral resources, tlmt. the Dhoon beyond douot po.ssesses, developed, and a 
more efficient system of fanning introduced, the produce would nut only 
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suffice to support the cultiyators, but it could also provide Mussoorie and 
Landour with the supplies which they now are compelled at a heavy 
expense to procure from more remote provinces. The soil is well adapted 
for the growth of the sugar cane. Fruits are neither plentiful nor superior ; 
but the peach grows here to a large size and is more delicious than those 
procurable in Bengal. The principal sources of revenue are the tax on 
land and that on timber. The latter abounds in the forests and is well 
adapted for the construction of boats, beams and many other useful as well 
as ornamental purposes. This is fully proved by the great demand that 
exists for it in every part of Northern Hindustan and in the provinces of 
Bengal. The revenue which the Dboon yeilded when under subjection to 
the Delhi Empire amounted to 50,000 lls. per annnrn. But when that 
mighty empire began to decay and crumble into pieces from the tyranny, 
treachery, and licentiousness of its rulers, this valley fell into the hands of 
the Goorkhas, who were in return obliged to evacuate it and cede it to the 
English in 1815. In the succeeding year the 'revenue amounted to less 
than 23,000 Rs. but this can easily be accounted for by the country having 
been converted into a scene of constant warfare for many preceding years. 
But having now enjoyed a long repose and being free from predatory 
attacks the revenue has gradually been increasing to sixty thousand yearly. 
In point of political importance it docs not rank low and the pecuniary 
advantages resulting from its possession, though insignificant at present, 
are open to considerable improvement. 

About a few miles to the westward of Deyrah lies the ruins of Balanga, 
a fort, celebrated for the vigorous defence made by its scanty garrison 
during the Nepalese war against the English headed by Gillespie, who fell 
here in a bold attempt to storm the place. 

\Ath November, 


LINES^. 

To- ^ . 

My muse is of a sombre cast, 

It therefore cannot sing ; 

Since pleasure’s sunny db^ams are past. 
Sad thoughts to memory cling. 

Could simple poesy like mine 
E’er well accepted be, 

Cecelia ! I would gladly twine 
Its fairest wreaths for thee. 

Life’s rugged path before me lies. 

In thorny ihazes wild, 

And all that’s bright beneath the skies. 
Seems dark to sorrow’s child. 

May thine be every prospect gay. 
Adorned with brightest flowers. 

That blossom by the ^nial ray, 

Hope^e fairy suil-ligm showers. 


November, 1844 . 


EDWARD. 
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LINES. 

Thesis lines are invested with a melancholy interest, borrowed from the 
fate of their Unfortunate writer. They were written by one, the end of 
whose pilgrimage was as gloomy as the beginning was fair and full of 
promise. She was endowed with talents of ^superior order and had care 
and attention been bestowed upon their cultivation, she would have held a 
respectable place^ in the republic of letters, '^his is not the opinion of 
friendship ; nor is it gilded with the varying rays of those painted clouds, 
which beautified our youthful dayf. Young and beautiful, and good as she 
was beautiful, stern disappointment had enbittcred the cup of her life, and 
she sunk into an early grave, under the pressure of heavy sorrows. These 
effusions alone remain to him, who was proud of her friendship and who, 
to this hour, laments her premature death. They arc the only beads 
which Memory often counts*and which awaken ten thousand associations, 
that cause the breast to heave with emotion and the eye to be glistened 
with a tear. Forgive, blessed shade ! this brief notice and permit tliy ashes 
to be bedewed with the tears that flow from afteclioii for thee ! 

THE Kills. 

Humid seal of soft affections, 

Tend’rest pledge of future bliss. 

Dearest tie of young connections, 

Jjove’s first snow-drop— virgin kiss ! 

Speaking silence, dumb confession, 

Passion’s birth, and infant’s play, 

Dove-like foninesSj ghaste concession, 

Glowing dawn of brighter day. 

Sorrowing joy, adieu’s last action. 

When ling’ring lips no more must join ; 

What words can ever speak affection, 

So thrilling and sincere as thine ? 

THE TEAR. 

Pledge of sorrow, seal of pleasure. 

Mingling all that’s sweet and def\r ; 

Pity’s balm and passions treasure, 

Gem of feeling, artless tear ! 

Speaking silence, dumb confession, 

Balm that soothes the wounded heart ; 

Beauty’s shield, add truth’s pri^fession. 

PlMlarp of faith when lover’s Dart, 
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Dew from heaven, afiliction'a bliss. 

Mortal joys to angrels dear ; 

Sister of the virgin kiss. 

Gem of feeling, artless tear ! 

^THB BLUSH. 

Roseate tint of purest virtue. 

Bloom othereal, blu^h divine, 

Bidding by thy soft suff^ion. 

Loveliness more lovely shine. 

More than Beauty’s fairest feature. 

More than form’s most perfect grace, 

Touching the fond heart and giving. 

Softest charms to every face. 

Test of quick impassioned feeling. 

Brightest in the^dawn of youth ; 

Modesty’s unquestioned herald. 

Pledge of Innocence and Truth ! 

E. 


LITERATURE. 

ANEW DIOTIO’NAET. 

Time works wonders. No apopthegm conveyed a greater truth. 
When man was first made to screw his mouth into a variety of shapes 
to give utterance to words, words stood for ideas, and so they do now ; 
but there exists a lamentable propensity on the part of the speaker to con- 
found one with another. Happily for language, Sam Johnson stepped 
forward on the philological arena and with a laudable amount of ingenuity 
gave us a lexicon, in which the attentive reader will find some tremendouk^ 
jaw-breakers ; classifying them in a methodical manner Linnocus did his sys- 
tem for natural historians. And here I am reminded of a little anecdote : 
A certain lady, the beautiful wife of a French Engineer officer who had 
just began to relish a t^ste for English literature, was once asked who 
was her favorite author ? “ Dr. Johnson,” she replied ; “ I have read 
bis Dictionary ; and it is a lovely, sweet production ; — in other works 
I find an incoherent, incomprehensible jumble of words, but there all the 
words' are in order, in regimental display, in complete organization. No 
confusion here ; no irregular mixture, no tumultuous assembly. It is the 
best book I have ever seen.’l. 

But, as we have said, the revolutions of time have ^ done wonders. In 
Society, mutations have followed mutations and these mutations have 
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caused language to fluctuate in their significations. Wdrds have been 
changed from their primitive meaning, and now express contrary ideas. 

What was law a century ago is now neither law nor Gospel ; and were 
we to depend upon it, it would to a certainty take us to the gallows. 
Genealogy has given place to Geology ; Astrology to Astronomy ; and Al- 
chemy to Chemistry. These revolutions must revolutionize the mind. 
In like manner words have lost their significations, and unless our philolo- 
gical laggardsin the back ground, keep pace with modern meanings they are 
likely to make sad mistakes. If they are t^ld “ down with the dust” 
perhaps tliey may feel disposed to give themselves a roll or two on the 
ground just to comply with thS kind requisition. And if one should 
accost him with a “ dont you wish you may get it,” it is probable the philo- 
logical grilfiiiTuay make a clutch at the diamond ring, glittering on the 
*Bhaking digits of the interrogator. For these and other reasons it would 
not be out of place to present these same laggards with the modern im- 
provements in words. Tlu9 end is best compassed by a new Dictionary, a 
page or two from which we intend occasionally to submit to the reader, 
in the hope of his permanent patronage. Here arc a few selected at ran- 
dom : — 

Anceatry * — The fools boast. If bad it cannot disgrace, if good, it only 

places in a prominence ones debasement. 

Angel — Our mistress. 

Astrology, — Humbug. 

Beer, — A mixture made of soap suds and chiretta— which often taken, 
has known to make the indulger Jtop the twig. 

Courage, — To knock down the helpless and knock under the powerful. 
Creditor, — A friend who had better keep his distance. One of the plagues 
of Egypt. A faithful ally of young dandies. 

Cupid, — A nice young gentleman painted with wings, and a great warrior. 
Cudgel, — A restorative to sense nmeh needed by impudence. 

Debtor. — One whose face givbs UEbldic greatest pleasure, inasmuch as wc 
may abuse him with impunity. 

Debt, — The best dissolvent for tlie most flinty friendship. The food for 
lawyers. The element of Bankrupt Commissioners. 

Dimple. — A small cavity or depression in the cheeks where a score or two 
of little cupids lie asleep. 

Demi . — Our wife. ♦ 

Esquire. — A sectioner. 

Failure. — Any thing detested of gods and men, however meretorious the 
acts that have preceded it. 

Friend, — An attentive part of yourself, who sticks to you in prosperity, 
and deserts you in adversity. 

Genttemm . — Any body. 

Genius.'^ ^ pitiful thing that dies in a ditch. 

Grammar.— A thing which some plume themselves upon who have 
nothing else in a literary point of view to boast about ; for instance 
the teachers of the Benevolent Institution. 

• Not original.— 
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Ormdee.'^A nrihsiii who sports a paunch ; or a French cook. 

Gfratitude.-^A bait to draw further favours. 

Heaven,— A place of happiness in perspective, which every one hopes for, 
but few deserve. 

^Tortour.— Moonshine. 

Hyvnm, — A near relative of Cupid in a direct line of descent. 

Interest — Usury; Pass-port tp the world. — [#See money.'] 

Jail, — The villa or country house to which, generally speaking, knaves 
retire — to recruit their strength to resume their circuit of fraud. 

Malapropos, — Any thing out of place, such as mentioning rope before one 
whoso brother or father has been hm\% ; calling for tape before a tailor, 
talking of sprightliness before a Hollander ; or reading a chapter in 
the bible about the unruly member, for the edification of a turbulent 
wife. 

Master-stroke, — Just that stroke by which we obtain the mastery over a 
friend’s pocket. 

Mihake, — To take any thing with deliberative mischievousness. 

Modesty. — The faculty which enables a man, (or woman) to stare another 
out of countenance ; the act or state of trumpeting our own good fame. 

Money, — The philosopher’s stone. Omnipotence. 

Money lender. — Every Baboo. 

Moral.— Any thing to which our interests are not opposed. Thus a lame 
man treats dancing as immoral, just as a blind one would denounce pyro* 
technics as culpable. 

Non-entity, — Any thing that exists not, like riches in a school-master, com- 
mon sense in a philosopher, meekness in a missionary, or truth in an 
epitaph. 

Pardon. — To excuse an offender,— in the hope of taking satisfaction when 
able. •* 

Patriot.. — Every body until he gets a good place. 

Physic. — Poison. 

Physician. — One who gropes in the dark, one firing in an inaccessible 
room to kill man or monkey. 

Platonic,— A cupboard affair, in which the trencher more than the soul is 
concerned. 

Praise. — What all deserve who read the Oriental Magazine. 

Recluse. — One who would favour his fellow- creatures with his company, 
but is for some cause or other sent to Coventry. 

Religion.— Tho mill that grinds our flour. A garb for human nudity or 
knavery. The ladder to our private ends. ' 

Gratitude painted black, but like black pudding it is the 
sweetest morsel to some. 

verb.— To make a chimney of the mouth, for the pleasure of its 
fragance to one’s wife. 

The marriage state. 

Suoeess.-ThKt which clinches the niul of applause irrespective of merit. 

Ib-momw.— The mathematician’s point which is ever assumed, but never 
realized (vide creditor.) 

Whig.— An advocate for popular principles until he is taken under the 
wings of a big-wig. 
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« 

STANZAS 

(Written in a young Lady*s Album,) 


When pensive thoughts disturb j:he mind. 
And o’er the brow their shadows cast. 
'Tis sweet to turn a look behind — • 

A look towards tluk ' backward past,* 
And there behold through mem’ry’s tears, 
The joyous scenes of former years. 

It. 

Oh ! in such moments, how the heart 
With glowing rapture fires the brain ! 
Which dreams of other days impart, 

In all their lovely, fairy train ; 
Awak’ning from the depths of thought, 
£ach buried joy that sleeps forgot, 

111 * 

And thus— fair owner of this book 
Whate’er shall be thy destiny, 

In after years thou oft may’st look 
Upon these leaves of Poesy^ 

And smile to see J:he flW wild flow’rs 
That herein breathe of flappy hours, 

IV. 

This treasured Album then will give 
To many tender feelings birth. 

To know that friends have ceased to live. 
Now sporting in thy hall of mirth ; 

For some who leave their tokens here. 
From life’s fair scenes may disappear. 

V, 

t 

These lovely pages that present 
A garden-walk to fancy’s eye, 

(Like flow’ra of varied hue and scent 
That greet the lonely passer by ;) 

So every leaf I turn with care « 

Displays alternate colors fair. 

^OL. IT.— NO. XII, 
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VI. 

But oh ! as oft I cast mine eyes 
On this thy cherish'd volume bright. 

That now before me open lies, 

While I these crude effusions write ; 

A silent grief my spirit wrings. 

To mark the end of earthly things. 

' VII. 

For Time, whose cold malignafht dew 
Despoils the fairest things of earth. 

Will mar these pretty pages too. 

Memorials sweet of Friendship's worth ; 
Which then alas ! shall faintly breathe 
The odours of a faded wreath. 


viii. 

But though the damps of coming years 
Upon these leaves their mildews fling, 
Pond memory yet, 'mid smiles and tears. 
Will sweetest recollections bring ; 

Of youth's romantic days that now 
With sunny prospects gild thy brow. 

November, 1844. 
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OUTLINES* OF ODDITIES— BY QUIZ. 

No. 2 . — The Reformed Trmisformed. 

Mauners with fortune-v-humours turn with oUmea 
Tenets with books—and principles with times. 

Pope. 


Chapter I. 

“ Well, Mister £ticAy-na/A-Goose-aS, you are certainly a lucky dog,’* 
mid Issur Chunder Chatter-jee, in a quizzical vein to a crony of his, vio- 
lently jerking him down on a chair before which was laid a sumptuous table 
of viands, which even a LucuUus would have envied. There were many 
savoury dishes,— but the most prominent were Beef-Steaks and Mutton 
Chops. “ Now, thou son of Epicurus,” continued the speaker, smacking 
his lips and rubbing his hands in great glee, fall to sane cermnonie, 
for by the powers of U. D. V. I have a ravenous appetite, and can devour 
a live OR.” ( * 
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“ Friend,’* answered Lucky-nath Goose-all remonstratively, “ I have 
no qualms of conscience on the matter ; I have long read myself out of 
all Hindoo prejudices,— yet I am not accustomed to these exquisite dain- 
ties and luxuries you know.” 

Well, aftd what then ?” asked Chatterjee satirically. “ You were not 
accustomed to Pantaloons and Brandy either, yet you sport the finest 
pair of inexpressibles 1 have ever seen, and as to brandy, by bottles and 
Bacchus, you do swig with greater power 8f suction than ever did the 
elder Weller, sous me.” 

“ Nay, now,” exclaimed Lucky, with a deprecating look, “you are 
inclined to roast me, I should fancy.” 

“ Certainly” said Chatterjee, “ and to cut you up too.” 

Issur Chunder Chatter-jee and jRc^tte-o-nauth Mitter were the unworthy 
sons of a thrifty Gwollah, who had scraped together a little pelf by dint 
of parsimony and cow-driving. Nearly fifty summers had rolled over his 
voted head, but he was stiti sturdy and strong, and was an indefatigable 
laborer to boot, rising with the first notes of the quail, and returning to 
roost with his herd when the gaunt jackal commenced his serenade with 
dismal ululation. But though he was not a mtf^-sop and would not be 
easily cowed down by ordinary troubles, the milk of human kindness was 
not dried in his breast ; for he plodded on his even way, — his via hetea^ 
distributing his milk to the thirsty and mite to the poor. He was, how- 
ever, smitten with the charms of English science and improvement ; and 
the cream of the joke was, that while chewing the cud of vast resolves, 
and stupendous plans, he swore hy cow hides and horn tips that he was de- 
termined, — ^yea, irrevocably fixed to give his hopeful offsprings a liberal 
English education — even if it cost him all his stock of cows^calves — and 
bullocks, and he gently stroked the tail of a frolicksome heifer as he end- 
ed the mental soliloquy — and smiled most blandly. Good easy man ! 
he little imagined that lavishing all his wealth on the stercorated bull heads 
of those arrant moon calves^ €hat(fg-jee and Rogue-o-nath would be worse 
than useless, and ^that their advancement in European science would 
he about as much as that of a tethered Jackass ! The reader will perceive 
that this little episode is in every respect germane to the subject, — and will 
consequently excuse the little deviation. Having dashed into medms res, 
a brief explanation of the origin of our heroes was absolutely indispensa- 
ble. 

• For half an hour nothing was heard save the clattering of knives and 
forks. — 

Every jaw was at work and I heard not a sound, 

But the knives and the forks rattling sweet music to me. 

There was the brace of reformed Hindoos sturdily at work, manifest- 
iug*by their masticatory prowess and imbibing tcapabilities their mental 
superiority over their bigotted and benighted brethren. There must be 
some mysterious latent connexion between roast and reform,— sausages md 
sapience— eatt de vie and erudition. Shoals of young Hindoos just 
emancipated from their alma mater have betaken to the honorable course 
dram-drinking and beef-eating, and the flesh devouring community of ibis 

* palatial city may reckon, without fear of dispute, that there will be a riz in 
the value of those indispensable commodities in about a quarter of a cen- 
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tury. There is a race of ideal philosophers and visionary enthusiasts 
who are carrying on a violent crusade against all species of Epicureanism, 
and like the Papists who say that fan>i6hment is the surest way to eternal 
beatitude, they run to the opposite extreme in asserting that in proportion 
as the body is attenuated, will the intellect improve and rise superior to the 
earth and earihy*-that when the carcase is about to evaporate into nothing 
by unremitted fosting and abstinence the mind will range excursive un- 
shackled and unclogged. Thfs is about as true as the notable tale of the 
Killkenny cats which fell on one another unguibm et rostro and scratched and 
bit, and bit and scratched till nothing was left of them but their whiskers ! 
But as we do not belong to the ca/-egory pf the feUne race, we will not 
hazard an opinion on thistabstruse point : albeit the nine lives which Ma- 
dam Puss is fabled to possess is rather inimical to the theory. We do not 
think we can cogitate ourselves into nothing, any more than we can 

—cloy the hungrjr edge of appetite. 

By the bare imagination of a feast. 

To the irrcfragability of this truth the hungry flowery race of poets, — the 
gmuB irraUhU vatum will readily depose.-*— Those bright sons of song who 
have most romantically starved, notwithstanding their brilliant imagination. 
We have a tolerable reverence for true philosophers, — but your quacks 
and your empiricks, who impose upon mankind their super-human theories, 
really give us the hydrostaticks, to speak in the classical st^^le of Mrs. 
Malaprop. 

Our young, transmogrified, brandy-drinking Hindoos were of a con- 
trary opinion, and were in fact of the Heliogobalian school. They rose 
from the table with protruding stomachs, so destructive to intellect, and 
rubicund noses, enough to give one the scarlet fever, and retired to a sit- 
ting room to regale themselves w^.h pawn and common place on dit. 

“ Brother Chatterjee,” quoth Lucky^ rubbing down his paunch and 
indulging in sundry discourteous eructa]tionB,c*‘ Brother Chatterjee, I am 
sick of the monotony of life-^I long to make myself conspicuous, and to 
lead the van of some bold enterprise^ — to distinguish myself and render my 
name immortal.” 

“ Very laudable design, sous me,” replied Chatterjee, twirling his mus- 
taches, and raising his foot oh the chair of his companion “ after we have 
broken through the manacles of superstition and bigotry” — and he gently 
handled the brahminical thread round his waist — “ we ought not to remain 
in siatu gito — all that we have done is little— but it is an earnest of greater 
achievements. We have only changed our dooties for pantaloons, our 
doll bat for beefsteak, our chillums for gentle havanahs.” 

Lucky— And our good nature and peaceableness, for impudence and 
puppyism. '* 

Chattebjee— P shaw ! 1 have no patience with you, leave off your 
paltry fizz-gigs and low quibbles. 

Lucky — ^The opening in the — Department is to be given away 

t understand to one Mr. Peter Pendrudge. 

Chatterjee — I ndeed ! it must be a job, sous me, for there were several 
respectable and talented natrve candidates, who ought to have been 
preferred, if merit were made the criterion of selection. 
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Lucky— B ut it is rumoured that this same Fcndruge is^a man of great 
pretensions. 

Chattebjee — Ye^-^ery great pretenawns^ I allow. He is a superficial 
man with no penetration or judgment. He is like the generality of East 
Indians, vaih, conceited, ignorant and a spendthrift. 

Lucky— These abuses are gratuitous and uncalled for— the more par- 
ticularly as you do not know the man. , 

Chattebjee— You Christian dog ! — do you stand forward as an advocate 
for these dregs ? They form it is true a very Jarge body, but are they for- 
sooth of any political importance — have they any voice in legislation— can 
they boast of any influence, respectability, and wealth ? They go to some 
charity school and acquire a little smattering of science, and a little 
knowledge of English Literature. The highest acme of their ambition is 
to become a clerk ! and the wretched pittance they earn they squander in 
balls, routs, and retinues ! 

Lucky — ^You are very^severe in your animadversions, and I should 
apprehend your portraiture is extravagantly overdrawn. Think flot I 
intend to screen their infirmities — ^no, but I wish you to be temperate 
and just in your censures, 1 remember reading some beautiful lines 
commencing 

Teach me to feel another’s woe— 

To hide the fault I see. 

Qkattebjee — I think you will split your stupid skull on the rock of 
Christianity, sous me. 

Lucky — Not as long as Tom Payne and Hiimef can afford me nuts for 
the carious tooth of fusty prelates. 

Chattebjee — Bravo ! hold out old Lucky, never be gulled with the 
incongruous absurdities and gim — cracks which the Revd. Mr. Malachia 
was inculcating the other day, ^ 

Lucky — ^When the mind has h^en just awakened from the folly of a 
system of religion, it will «iot ^neadily embrace another without much 
sifting and investigation : nevertheless we should not repudiate any code 
of morals or system of religion without due examination ; what the Revd. 
Mr. Malachia said the other day was far from being satisfactory, but I 
should presume there are very many worthy Ministers who are prepared 
to satisfy the most fastidious and sceptical. 

Chattebjbe— You have no business to take that for granted. One 
of their most invincible champions received a severe rap on the knuckles 
*from me in the Poorm Chundro Boy regarding the essence of a deity, 
and notwithstanding his profound learning and metaphysical subtilities, he 
has not yet recovered the shock to be able to answer me. 

Lucky — Possibly he conceives it in fra dig^ not a foe-man worthy of 
his steel — eh ? “ 

Chattebjee — Rot your head — ^you are provokingly stupid — but here 
comes my brother Rogue-o-nath who will convince you if 1 did not com- 
pletely spifflicate him. My article was a splendid production — but it is 
ungracious to panegyrize one’s own bantling. 

Enter Bagw^o^nath smoking aflavanah^with Wellington top 
hoota-^scuU cap with large tasseU^Ud gloves — and a 
projusionof gold chains. 
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BoauE — Good morning Gentlemen, I am yours most obsequious. 

Chatterjee— -Well, Rogue-o-nath, enlighten Lucky regarding the 
article I wrote in the Poomo Chtindro Poy^ he seems to be sceptical as to 
my ability of opposing such a mighty antagonist. 

Rogue — By Brandy and Beefsteak, this is not the first time the great 
polemic has been floored. My articles in the Reformer under the 
expressive soubriquet of BlachLeg were unanswerable, and every body 
acknowledged my triumph. 

Lugxt — Well, gentlemev, a trube to your controversy — you both are 
able logicians aud subtle quodlibetarians I warrant. It is rumoured that 
a prize essay is to be \vritten on the refidiest way of making puppies of 
Hindoo College elevds, and I am apprehensive Rogue-o-nath will carry the 
palm quite out and out 

Rogue — That^s good, ha! ha! ha ! By Brandy and Beefsteak, I owe you 
one old Lucky. 

Chatterjee — Wery vitty, sous me. Joe Miller must have left his wits 
as a legacy to you. 

Lucky — Pray are you a member of the Mutton Chop Club. 

Chatterjee — No, perhaps you don’t know that Rogue-o-nath is the 
President of the Beefsteak Society^ and I have become a candidate for the 
Secretaryship of the Brandy and Water Association. 

RoGUE^lt is a pity that the “ Lodge Drinking with Perseverance'' 
which has been the cradle of reform — the nursery of enlightenment and the 
infant school of swigging is about to receive a knock on the head — 1 have 
done my best to prolong its existence, but it is doomed. Since KoiLass 
died of intoxication and Joy-narain became demented, the S 9 ci 6 ty began 
to retrograde, but Hurry-mohurC s suicide has given it the death blow. 

Chatterjee — Come, Gentlemen, let us be doing something, sous me, 
let us pledge our glasses to the fiiarriage of Hindoo Widows, and have 
a regular flare up. Here, qui hie, Brandy paiiney low, sous me. 

The glorious trio went it hob and nbC tifi they became quiet bacchi 
plenus. The bottle was going the tenth round when the old Gwoilah, 
unexpectedly entered, invited by the loud vociferations of Rogue-o-nath, who 
had commenced a species of most unnatural bellowing, which none who 
have not tasted the twelfth glass could creditably execute. If his blind 
bull had danced a minuet — ^if his little calf had calved an alligator — if 
an elfin sprite churned his butter— or if his brindled milch cow literally 
jumped over the moon, as the nursery rhyme hath it — the Gwoilah could, 
not have been more astounded than he was at the sight of the boon com- 
panions. His ire arose — he ground his teeth — ^looked as fierce as a hyena 
—and with one fell swoop he smashed all the glasses to atoms, but the 
young fellows took care of, the bottles, and scuttled before you could say — off. 

Chapter II. 

** Pray where is Rogue-o-nath }" asked Lucky as he shook hands with 
Chatteijee, who was adjusting his pugree with especial care, preparatory 
to his making a debfit among the renowned speakers of the Bengal 
British Indian Society” at a certain drug shop. The embryo orator hadr 
evidently returned firom Pigot’s— his favorite haunt 1 for he appeared 
rather elevated in spirits and was more loquacious than ordiniuy. 
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“ Rogue, did you say?” enquired he in a buoyant huinour, twirling his 
niustachefe, and breaking out unaccountably in a hearty gufla. “ Why, 
sous me, if I can divine where he is rusticating — fast riding, 1 should 
fancy, to the Great Unmentionable — the devil, he, he, he. He has an un- 
conquerable pemhant for U. D. V. and you know there is no affinity 
between potations and orations,— ha, ha, ha.” 

Lucky looking quite wise with this piece of rare intelligence, and 
feeling a kind of uiidefinable flustration, accompanied the exhilarated 
gentleman up stairs and mingled with |he herd of swine that were ready 
to despise the pearls from the gifted lips of Mr. George Thompson who 
had become the very nong-to^g-paw of Society not long ago. This 
esteemed visitor electrified the audience as was expected with his gran- 
diloquent speech — magnificent tropes — and sublime ideas : and the small 
fry of fustian orators in a grateful spirit of imitation squirted their 
say upon the wise acts of British Indian Government. Mnffusil Police, 
Zemindary System, Lackeraj Tenures, cum mvltU edii^ were subjects 
that were sifted and investigated. Gentlemen,” halloed out Chatt^rjee, 
suddenly with Stentorian lungs, striving to over top the most obstreperous 
squabbler, and a constellation of eyes was immediately directed towards 
him. He heroically withstood the brunt, and looked around with a stead- 
fast gaze in a melo-drammatic attitude. The Chairman drank off a bottle 
of Soda to repress his emotion, letting fiy accidentally the cork at the re- 
formed head of a hindoo, with a close English crop, who stood on a 
chair staring at the speaker with extended jaws. “Gentlemen,” voci- 
ferated Chatterjee, with still greater vehemence, getting quite rumpagious, 
“ the eyes of my countrymen are upon me, (loud Cheers) and I feel 
proud at the opportunity afforded me of addressing them, not with a cul- 
pable desire of self-glorification, but to benefit my suffering countrymen. 
If there be any one fact more than anotl^r, which strikes the reflecting 
mind in respect of the Hindoos,— ^t is their culpable supineness. There 
is your passive subject who pusilj^imously submits to all wrongs and pri- 
vations,— and there is your disanected rebel, who will fly to arms at a 
supposed injustice.* It is not my purpose to admonish you to become the 
former, any more than it is my desire to exite you to sedition (great 
cheering.) The most enlightened” — said he with a pirouet, that would do 
credit to a dancing master — “ the most enlightened of my fellow sufferers, 
and co-bondsmen are, I presume, within these memorable walls, (immense 
applause and a nod of approbation from the chair) and the few 
'sentiments I have to lay before them, however crude, will, I hope, be 
duly appreciated ; for 1 have given the subject my best deliberation, and 
1 feel certain, — nay quite confident, that none will go away without an ir- 
revocable determination to seek redress from an enlightened government 
— ^atgovernment that is using every effort to enlighten India — a government 
that has done a great deal to promote the comfort and happiness of its 
subjects — a government that is widely disseminating the inestimable bless- 
ings of European civilization, among the benighted,— degraded— super- 
stitious— bigotted — depraved— unprincipled— immoral— and vicious Hin- 
doos (loud hissing from the reformed). Gentlemen, you may manifest your 
* disapprobation by hisses and sibilatimis, but they pass by me like the idle 
wind which like the noble jmd patriotic Brutus 1 respect not, and he actual- 
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ly looked like one of our terrestrial godlings with all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of place, who while they make grave mortals laugh with their 
fantastic rigs, set those celestial beings — the lachrymose angels a blubber> 
ing, as Shakespeare sings. Gan you. Gentlemen, be ever ungrateful for 
the vast, stupendous, ineffable favors you have received ? I jpause for a 
reply * * * * * * # 

* * * « « # « 

“ I would rather be a poodle,” said he with a dogged air “ and bay gentle 
Cynthia, than such a Hindoo (loud exclamations of Brutus — brute — pup- 
py— dog, from all quarters). Gentlemen, there is a river in Macedoii 
and there is a river in Calcutta, and thererare gudgeons in both — 1 cannot 
account for your supreme i^tolidity,— adull stupifying change has come over 
the spirit of your dreams and I lament it.” Here he most inconsistently 
burst out in a long fit of cachinnatiou, that made the audience open the eyes 
of surprise and lift up the head of wonderment. “ Gentlemen, I can lay 
before you facts — stubborn facts corroborated bj* the strongest irrefragable 
testiviony,” and he struck his hand violently on the back of a chair that made 
thelistening sitter jump up, can lay before you occurrences the most heart- 
rending— but I cannot supply you with judgment either to appreciate my 
remarks or draw legitimate inferences. You are,” continued he in sot^ 
voce, a precious set of nincompoops — but nothing worse,” and he 
made a very profound bow. Turn him out,” was the first and unani- 
mous out burst of the enlightened gentlemen of Goopto Hall, and before 
you could pronounce orator Chatter-jee was 

in the streets followed by the faithful and mystified Lucky. To describe 
his mortification and fury is a task to which we are not equal— we leave it 
to the imagination of the reader. 

Having faithfully promised a mperh treat to Lucky, in anticipation of his 
success in the oratorial hall. Lucky stuck to him very dmnteresteMy like a 
leech through good report, and through ewil report. Chatterjee did essay to 
back out discreditably ; but he found hiipself in a cleft stick ; for he had 
his hlunU in the custody of Lucky, and Pigot was starmg him in the face. 
All his attempts therefore to wriggle himself out floundered him deeper in 
the mud, and finding no evasions and subterfuges effectual with such a de- 
termined gourmand as Lucky, he was induced to patronize Pigot, ostensibly 
to treat his chum, but really to try if«the Lethean streams of brandy may not 
make him oblivious of his recent disgrace and mortification, which were 
rankling in his mind. Before, however, he could attain the Elysium — the 
happy state of forgetfulness, he was roused by a lusty call for a Chowkedar. 
The boon companions ran down precipitately and recognised the old familiar 
voice of the Gwollah. Rogue-o-nath, the reformed transformed debauchee, 
after indulging in potations deep was involved in an unpleasant affray. He 
had become a constant visitor at Dainty Davy — he was a cut above his 
brother— and although he paid dearly for bis hone houche he very inge- 
niously made the loss up by abstracting at each visit either a silver fork 
or spoon, and thought himself a tarnation clever fellow and no mistake. 
Such is the awful state of depravity to which drunkeness and profligacy 
will degrade a man. The restraints of Hindoo morals which whilom used 
to operate as checks upon his fivil propensities, he was schooled to repudiate 
with unmitigated contempt, and having no knowledge of the more salutary 
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and stricter requirements of Christian morals, he recklessly*plun^cd into all 
species of wickedness with an uncontrolled spirit. The exorbitant charges 
and rapacity of Wilson's he offered as a salvo to his conscience, and 
thus the reformed transformed Hindoo was encouraged to continue in his 
pilferring practices, till the articles began to be missed. A vigilant watch 
was in consequence kept, and he was very soon detected in the act. A 
knave detected is the greatest fool- He ran,off desperately closely follow- 
ed by the Durwan whose salary was withheld for the Josses, and was 
apprehended in Runny Moody OuU-ly n^r Piggt’s. Rogue-o-nath resolved 
to sell himself as dear as he could, and therefore offered a stout resistance. 
He levelled a heavy blow at the%;onstable who had been called — but the 
blow was warded off, and a Chowkedar felled the reformed transformed 
Rogue to the ground with a club. A rumour immediately spread like 
wiid-firc that Rogue-o-nath was killed in the rencontre, which brought on 
the spot the unfortunate Gwollah and his kindred. Not knowing the 
particulars of the case his drst act was to call out lustily for a Chowkedar 
which brought down our hon vtrants, Chatferjec and Lucky from Pilot’s. 
Rogue-o-nath was in a swoon and could not recognize any one, but his 
relatives rung the air with loud lamentations. He was, however, brought 
round by the necessary restoratives, and was taken home in a cow-cart, the 
Gwollah standing security for bis appearance at the Police. While 
suflering from this disgraceful accident the transformed debauchee began 
to exhibit symptoms of contrition for his follies ; but he was far from be- 
ing a sincere penitent, “ When the devil is sick, &c. — the reader knows 
the couplet— or he may consult, — not Robert Diablc — but Robert Montgo- 
mery who has immortalized his Black Divinity in a Poenl. 

The poor Gwollah settled the matter amicably by paying swinging da- 
mages to Dainty Davy, and a handsome douceur to the Constable who was 
unflinching in his duty, but rather vulnerAle rupee-wise. But the sub- 
sequent conduct of his sons made 4iim exceedingly miserable. They were 
steady only for a couple of mfinthjif and promised to renounce their wicked 
courses, and eschew, all European innovations, — but their promises were 
as easily made as violated. They betook themselves to the mbst unpri- 
cipled course of profligacy, and it is difflcult to conceive to what extent 
of turpitude they would progress on. Lucky was sent off to a Go- 
vernment School in , and by being* removed from the contagion of his 

pernicious associates, escaped the ruin which inevitably follow such wicked 
course's. Chatterjee soon fell a victim to his intoxicating habits. He was 
returning in mid-day from a Garden after a night of revelry and carousing, 
rather so so, and was carried off by an apoplectic fit. This was a 
solemn warning to Rogue-o-nath. The sudden and awful death of his 
Brother — the disgrace and ex-communication he was laboring under — and 
the low state of his exchequer awakened him from his mad career. He 
returned, like the dog to his vomit, to Hindooism, superstition, and bigotry ! 
performing all the odious farce and silly mummery enjoined by the solemn 
conclave of brahminical fools — but though transfonnedhQ would occasionally 
exhibit his English taste, and rake up the dying embers of reform by in- 
dulging in a glass of U. D. V. and singing “ Gje up, Dobbin,” not in Bray- 
ham's style of melodious exquisiteness, nor in the air on which the old em 

VOL. II. — ^NO. XII. 
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died, but in a peculiar ventriloquial howling, something between the 
cackle of a goose and the chaw of a donkey ! 

We would desire before closing our lucubration to enter into an explan- 
ation ; because some fastidious reader may peradventure take umbrage 
at the character here attempted to be pourtrayed of reformed Hindoos. 
The vraisemblance may not be considered generally correct, but we do not 
wish our standard to be made "the criterion for judging others. We have 
instanced a particular case. Ther^ may be a blending of facts and fiction 
—a mingled yarn of both. ^ The reader, however, need not harass himself 
with fruitless attempts to feiaret out the e^act proportion of each ingredient. 


LINES 
To 


I. 

Ah yes ! 1 saw thee fair and young ; 

With sweetest smiles about thee : 

And on that lip a promise hung, 

1 could not at all doubt thee, 
lliou didst alter; I was the same, 

Of thee I was the fonder, 

Though false to every other name, 

From me thou woulds’t not wander. 

When people now thy f/^llies name, 

I hie me from theiri^ory) 

And see in what they have to blame ; .. 

Some gleams of former glory. 

Oh ! oft 1 think of by-gone days. 

When to me thy vows were free. 

When beneath the moon’s bright rays 
1 did pledge my heart to thee. 

III. 

The time will come, deceiver yet. 

When others’ ties udll sever, 

On me'thoul’t think with vain regret. 

For to thee I’m lost for ever. 

Away, away, I will not curse, 

Twould be folly to upbraid thee : 

I truly could not wish thee worse ; 

Than gufit and shame will make thee. 

W. S. P, 
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DURGAE UKHBAR SHA; or THE TOMB OF UKHBAR SHA. 

The tra\'eller to Mecca invariably pauses to pay his lament, and offer- 
ing to the spirit of the departed, in memory of whom this tomb is erected; 
and be he Sheea or Soonnee,* he will shed a tear or heave a sigh over 
departed worth and fallen grandeur, as listening to the mournful talc 
of the hero, and the patriotic song which would seem to have reference to 
him when it sings : 

He liv’d for his lorct for his country he died, 

They were all that to earth had entw^^cd him, 

Nor soon will the teer of his country be dried, 

Nor long will his love stay behind him. 

The talc is purely historical, though, I have no doubt it has been sub- 
jected to the addition of ases, and to the exaggerating tongues of thou- 
sands ; while the fact of the lover is only private, and may have been 
added to give a finish to the already mournful tragedy. * 

Ukbar, the father of the hero of my narrative, was a camel-driver by 
birth ; but on whose brow fate had stamped the seal of greatness ; and in 
course of time he gave satisfactory evidence to the truth of the eastern 
aphorism — ‘ despise not that beggar who has a kingly heart.’ With 
only his family and a small party, he repelled the several incursious of 
the Yeosophees or followers of one Yeosoph, who had dared to 
invade his country for plunder ; till, in the course of time he gained 
strength enough to encounter them more openly, and finally, to overthrow 
them in several pitched battles, taking their King prisoner. From that 
time he asserted and maintained his independance, and reigned with kingly 
power. 

His successor, his son, was doomed to fresh troubles ; and the hosts 
of the Yeosophees, who seemed t® spring up like locusts from the earth, 
headed by the justly dreaderf*MalSM5met Bey, who had usurped the throne 
since the capture oi his rightful sovereign, swarmed on the fertile fields 
of Bokhara. And they who are acquainted with the Persian Bards, must 
have heard of the deeds of prowess, surpassing human credibility, done 
by Ukbar the second and his faithful band, when rushing on that couivt- 
less host to the cry of “ Illa-e-huck ! ’’t That mighty crowd melted be- 
fore him like snow beneath the rays of a tropic sun, and with it seemed to 
/all the last hope of the followers of Yeosoph. 

Ukhbar, crowned with glory, courted by the neighbouring powers, the 
wonder and praise of all, now turned his thoughts to the settlement and 
prosperity of his own country ; and never has Bokhara again seen the 
brightness which then shone on it, that with Ukhbar’s sun had sunk to 
rise ho more. ' 

In the course of his tours of inspection, his eyes alighted on the form 
of the beautiful Noor Jehan, the only daughter of a noble of ancient race, 
sunk in poverty ; but whose pride still kept him from mixing with the 
rabble ; nor was it strange that Ukhbar took so particular a fancy to that 
spot, for, never again shall the Zephyrs of ^Arabia blow over a form so 

* Two Beets into which aU MuBulmanB are divided, 
t God of Justice. 
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fair. To invite that nobleman to his Court, to seat him on the summit of 
grandeur, to deck that spot where his heart hovered with all its warmth, 
nobility, and feeling, were deeds of a day. But tliere was that in his 
soul which scorned the most fascinating attractions where they' were pur- 
chased ; and having inliniated his feelings to the father, he spoke thus : 
“ Sulabut Sung!'*^ I off'enny hand for the acceptance of your daughter. 
True I am your King, but I entreat that circumstance may have 
no weight in my suit, and in treating with it let no extraneous consi- 
deration sway your preference. She, who wins me, must not win the 
gold or the sovereignty, but the heart of I^Jkhbar. I desire you to introduce 
me to your house as a filend, and leave the rest to her and to me.” 

Tliere is, say philosophers, something in true nobleness, which immedi- 
ately proclaims itself, and if to these wc add a manly form and a beautiful 
face, was Noor Jehan more than mortal ? No ! she felt what susceptible 
hearts would have felt thus situated, and happier hours repaid the long toil, 
the oare, the moments of excited feeling and misgiving hope ; for Noor 
Jehan was an idol of love ; a tiling whose all was a composition of the most 
exquisite feelings ; and Ukhbar all virtue, nobleness and soul. Thus they 
lived a few days fabled with keener feelings than ever tales gave to Leylee 
and Mujnoo. 

Ten thousand lights are dancing in Ukhbar's hall, and hallowed strains 
of music, softly sweet and clear, sounding within its walls. This night 
is Noor Jehan to become the bride of Ukbar. Ere the Muezzin’s call to 
prayer had ended, and the last note died in its echo, a cloud had gathered 
over that lordly dome, and doomed its grandeur to eternal decay and 
rust. Like the sweeping winds of their own gloomy deserts, rushed the 
infuriate band of the fearful Yeasophees, and before an hour had gazed on 
the glory it had vainly conjured, was gone ; the din of battle, the clang 
of steel and target, and the tramp of ^ steed echoed upon the rumbling 
ground, which now quivered with tones^^that had caught on angel’s ear, 
and all was noise, and the bustle, the blood and din of hateful war. 

Hark ! heard you that wail which seems to claiih a response from 
heaven, and breaks upon the stillness of the night with more than mortal 
agony? The last of the house of Ukhbar had fallen to nought, and the 
pibp of his country was gone to^ rise no more : and though victory 
crowned his grave and laurels decked his tomb, well may the bards of 
Arabia sing : 

** The din of the battle may wake again, 

And his tomb-stone may heave in its ire. 

But his country shall ever weep Ukhbar slain, 

For he's gone with his love and his fire." 

The tale is sooii ended. What is left to a broken heart, but the 
grave ? And fast did the worm harrow the life, which a single puif had 
blown to its own paradise. She sunk ! Bunk fast to go and join him in 
the land of tlie brave, where victors like him, and beauties like hercoit. 
stitute its heaven— 

To broken heart is dooxnM despair, 

A setting sun to light. 

Yet, let thj^ soul bo pure and fair. 

That thou may’st know no night. 


* Mighty in war. 


W. S. P. 
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Shoot folly as it flics. 


MR. TIIBOBALD’S EDITION OF THE ACTS. 

Mr. Theobald has ptiblislicd an edition of the Acts of the Indian Government, a/?cr 
another by Messrs. Thacker and Co., but styles his own the onfy complete edition.' We 
suppose that he was obli\ioiis without wishing lo be invidious. 

The price of the two editions is the same. 

The high prices charged for books i^a nuisance, particularly where the publishers have 
contributed little or nothing in the shape of litera^ research or any industry beyond that 
of bringing together ready prepared materials. There is no honesty in thus putting an 
arbitrary value on materials on which the publishers have spent no labor worth mention- 
ing. And we have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Theobald’s edition of the Acts 
might have been sold cheaper than it is, considering the modicum of labor which has 
been bestowed on it. 

We cannot sufliciently comnfend Mr. Theobald for not inflicting on us the notes on the 
Acts wliieh, it seems, he intended to ^vrite and publisli. We don’t thank him for »hat he 
has done, for that has come from the love of pelf; but we thank him for what he has not 
done. There must have been a great struggle between the vanity which dictated il wish 
to produce annotations on the Acts, and tiie diifidcnce which created a misgiving, as to 
the qualifications requisite for the task. ’ 

SIB HENRY HAROINGE ANENT EDUCATION. 

The resolution of Sir Henry llardinge, that natives educated in the Schools shall be 
employed in public offices in preference to those not so educated, is now known' 
through the length and breadth of the land. It has already produced its fruits. Not 
those which were to have been expected— no, no ; but a crop of speeches from persons 
from whom wc in our simplicity hoped for better thiiij^s. The resolution hardly 
had time to show what it is worth ere it found admirers. Wo used to think 
that our Hindu friends were not to be caught with chaff. Yet we sec that a few 
strokes of the pen have set them capering and rejoicing, just as if they had 
derived the most solid benefits from the resolution. They may say that it is the 
desire to advance education, which they appl^d ; but why not wait to sec how the 
resolution works ? Why not be satisfied of the sincerity of the government and its 
officers ? Have they forgotten that the clause of the charter, which declares, that 
none shall be excluded f^rom serv^g ijM state on account of local circumstances, is a 
dead letter ? 

* ADDRESSES TO HEADS OF OFFICES. 

Some foolish things of this description have occasionally been perpetrated here and 
elsewhere ; but none of them has been so supremely ridiculous as the address of the 
writers of the Sudder Board to its Secretary. Mr Currie, the Secretary, was odious to. 
all his subordinates, less on account of the sc’^rity with which he enforced punctuaHly. : 
of attendance and punished the most trifling faults, than for his horribly bad temper. 
To Imttcr such a man. unless he had ord^ed an address on pain of a mulct, is mere 
driv^ing. With Christmas so near, we can imagine what effects a threatened stoppage 
*of pay would have had ; but on no other ground can we account for this piece of mlly. 
Some people are said to worship the devil to avert his malignity. The writers of the 
Shdder Board could not have been governed by such a motive, since the object of their 
dread was for some time removed from them. It can be nothing but fatuity. 

The address in question lauds Mr. Currie for his desire to reward merit. We are yet 
to hear of his having rewarded merit of any desoription. Why, the most deserving of 
his BuWdinates, a man as well connected and as nighly \alented as himself, has been 
left by Mr. Currie to pine on the miserable pittance on which he entered the Board’s 
office to escape the effects of an uncongenial climate. More than this, Mr. Currie be- 
stowed the best situation in his gift on a namesake, whose sole qualifications were that 
he wanted the place very much. But, softly, Mr. Currie has rewarded merit in one re- 
markable instance. He rewarded the superintendent of the office, whose meohanieal 
duties were highly paid for by a salary of 400 rupees, by giving him 700 a month, when 
«the performance of duties of an intelUctml character, which require a knowledge of the 
revenue systems of the country and ability to oommumcatethe Board’s orders in a decent 
style, was deemed by him to be adequate)^ compensated with a salary of 500 rupees* 
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This, we fancy, is ijie reward of merit that has led the writers of the Sudder Board s oflice 
thus to stultify themselves. The whole aflFair is intelligible with this clue in* our hands. 

We have no wish to breah a butterfly upon the wheel. ^ But we earnestly advise 
subordinates in offices to eschew such follies,— and for this plain reason, that while the^y 
are permitted to laud, but not to censure their superiors, their addrcjises must be 
regarded as fulsome flattery, and cannot but serve to render them contemptible in the 
eyes of other classes of men. ' 


THE RECENT SUICIDE. 

The death of the late Raj^h Kessennath Roy, of Berhampore by his own hands, 
has excited so a great sensation in the public mind, that we, as faithful chroniclers 
of passing occurrences, feel ourselves called upon to record the melancholy event in 
our pages, accompanied by such remarks as it may seem to require. 

Different opinions are entertained, and have been fully and freely expressed as 
to the real cause which led to the commission of suicide by the Rajah. It is generally 
believed that the deed was perpetrated under the influence of insanity, but of this 
fact sufficient and satisfactory proof has not been adduced to determine the point 
beyond a doubt ; and it has also, not been stated what produced the insanity. After 
all that we have heard and read on the subject, we are constrained to acknowledge 
that we incline to think, that it was not from an aberration of mind that the late 
unhappy prince put an end to his life ; but that it was an act committed by him deli- 
berately, cooly and in the full possession of his senses. 

That the deed in question was perpetrated under very ^cat, perhaps unusual 
excitement, of feelings, is neither denied, nor can be contradicted ; but excitement, 
however high, does not amount to a positive derangement of Uie intellect, or betray 
an utter prostration of the reasoning faculty. 

It appears that the Rajah, some weeks ago, ordered a domestic of his to be punish- 
ed for some real or imaginary offence given by him; but what the nature and extent 
of the correction administered were is not explained. Whether the punishment was 
light or severe, and whether the servants, who were employed to inflict it, merely 
executed the orders of their master, 05 exceeded them are circumstances left equally 
unaccounted for. It seems, however, that the punishment was so severe that the 
miserable victim of it sunk under its administration^ and subsequently died from its 
effects. ' 

Previous to the death of the man, the Rajah had been apprehended ; but had 
obtained his release on bail ; and immediately on his enlargement, he very im- 
prudently, as we think, quitted Berhampore, and came to the Presidency, where, 
unfortunately for him, he fell into the hands of injudicious persons and unskilful 
^visers. Yet with what intention the Rajah visited Calcutta, it is not easy to con- 
jecture : surely his object could not be td elude the claims of justice ; for he must 
have known, or ought to have been aware, that, abscond and conceal himself 
where he might, escape was utterly impracticable ; and he would have shewn \)etter 
sense, if he had remained at Berhampore. If he thought he was not justly chargeable 
with the crime of torturing a man to death, he should have faced his accusers, and 
established his innocence ; but his attempt at flight was at best but a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of his guilt. 

While at the Presidency, intelligence was received by the Rajah that the tortured 
man was dead, and that a warrant had been issued for his apprehension, as a preli- 
minary step to his being put on his triaU This report excited no little alarm in the 
Rajah's mind ; indeed, he was so frightened that ne.appeared to lose all control over 
his feelings. This stale of mind was occasioned partly by the fear of being 
paraded from ihannah to ihannah, like a common mlon, and partly by the 
dread of being condemned to an ignominous death. The Rajah, it is acknowledged, 
was a person ^ w^k intellect, and it cannot, therefore, be considered surprizing 
that the apprehension of such a fi^e should have worked so strongly on his mind « 
as almost to overturn its equilibrium, and driven him to that pitch of desperation 
which could find relief from its anguish only in the attempt at self-destruction. 
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From ]iis conversatioilB and proceedings, both prevTous and subsequent to tho arrival 
of intelligence, that his victim had demised, and that a perviannah had been 
directed to the judicial authorities at Howrah for his apprehension, it is quite clear 
that he knew perfectly well what he was going to do. 

To us, it appears by no means strange, that a man, placed in any sphere of life, 
whether high or low, who is under the dread of incurring capital punishment, 
should be found to labor under an excessive agitation of mind. The certainty of 
coming to such an awful end is sufficient to excite the greatest alarm. If history 
be credited, instances of self-destruction in a sane state of mind are far from few. 
Cato destroyed himself, not under the influence of madness, but in the full posses- 
sion of his faculties. Like a true patriot, who dearly loved his country and desired 
its freedom and happiness, he felt that h^ couldyiot live to see it enslaved,— and, 
instead of quietly submitting to the subversion of liberty, he nobly chose not to 
survive its ruin ; and Wallace, rtHlier than submit to the disgrace of a public 
execution by the gallows, avoided the degradation by committing suicide. Lu< 
crotia also made away with herself in the full possession of all her faculties ; for she 
did nut destroy herself under a sudden and momentary impulse of her feelings. She 
reasoned and deliberated calmly and coolly whether it was nobler to wipe off the foul 
disgrace she had suffered by suicide, or continue to live in shame and dishonor by 
submitting to the violation o^ her person by Sextus Tarquinius. Brutus, in his 
extremity, threw himself on the point of the sword presented to him by his friend 
Slrato with an averted face, rather than give himself up to his enemies to be k’eated 
with cruelty ; and Saul destroyed himself to escape falling into the hands of the 
Philistines, — without either of than having been urged to the commission of the act 
by the loss of his reason. If, in ancient times, men have been found to be 
willing and ready to sacrifice themselves in order to escape a greater calamity than 
death, we are at a loss to conceive why it should be deemed incredible that, in 
modern times, men should be found equally strong-minded to overcome some 
threatened overwhelming misfortune by suicide, without being thought insane. 

From the solemn declaration made by Rajah Kissennath Roy, that he^ was 
not present when the punishment was inflicted, it seems obvious that it was his wish 
to impress the gentlemen about him with the idea of his innocence. But the assever- 
ation, strong as it was, amounted to nothing ; for it was not calculated in any way, 
to exonerate him from blame, since it could not, and it bas not been shewn that, 
although the Rajah did not see the man punished, he did not order him to be 
punished. He should have explained that ho^as neither present at the punishment, 
nor had ordered its infliction. Hi^ statement, therefore, of his absence was worse 
than useless, for it evidently in;i|>Ued that, though he was not present, he may have 
ordered the offender to be punish#f, and this circumstance would suffice to prove 
his culpability. It he merely ordered the deliquent to be corrected for his fault, but 
did not interfere when he found that his order had been exceeded ; or if he had^issued 
no orders for punishment, yet refrained from all interference when made aware of the 
cruelty practised by his other domestics, ho was, at least to some extent culpable* 
if not accessary to the crime. 

An inquest on the body of the defunef Rajah was held some days ago l^the 
C«K)ner, Mr. Piddington, and the investigation brought to a close on the third day. 
The verdict given in by the jury was felo de as, and with this verdict the Star is dissa- 
tisfied. The grounds on which it was formed are the evidences furnished by Mr. Her- 
klotts, Mr. Strettell, Mr. Hedger, and Doctor Young; of these four gentlemen, two 
only, Mr. Herklots and Dr. Young, had opportunities of knowing the Rajah, yet it 
appears unaccountable that, with all their knowledge of the man, they never saw him 
betray any symjptoms of insanity, or commit any one act calculated to impress them 
With the belief, beyond a doubt, that he was wandering in his mind. With respect to 
Mr. Strettell and Mr. Hedger, they were comparative strangers to the Rajah, and yet 
from this slight accquaintance with him apparently acquired during his short stay at 
the Presidency, they take upon Uiemselves to pronounce a confident opinion on the 
state of his mind. Their evidence seems to us to be quite unimportant to the merits 
of the case, and tells neither one way nor another ; and it may be supposed that the 
iury in considering their verdict, did not allow themselves to be influenced by it. 

The Star lays particular stress on the excesslf e agitation of mind evinced by the 
Rajah, and deems that a sufiicient proof of insanity, but forgets that the agitation to 
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whatever degree of excess it may have reached was caused, as^we have before stated, 
by the fear of degradation, joined to a dread of his liability to capital punishment ; for 
no other cause has been assigned, or can be shewn, to account for the aberration of 
mind imputed to the Rajah. Such agitation, under similar circumstances, is likely to 
be evinced by men of even stronger nerves than theUajah possessed. Mr. Herklotsdoes 
not say that he believed the Rajah to be actually deranged, but merely asserts that lio 
looked excited. What is there so extraordinary in an escited look, under any circums- 
tances ? Does the Star expoct a man to preserve serenity of appearance, or put on a 
smooth face, when assailed by the f|ar of disgrace and the dread of hanging. We 
remember the case of a man destroying himself on being sentenced to the punish- 
ment of Tuhshur, a punishment, which is considered far more degrading than that 
even of hanging. A man is set aitride oil a Jackass with his face towards the tail, a 
string of old shoes suspended from his neck, a foolscap with a label descriptive of his 
offence put on his head, and a ,cbuplc of sweepers on each side flourishing their 
brooms over his head. In this state he is paraded through tho streets of a town, 
followed by an immense crowd, hooting and hallooing after him. Where is the 
men, who has any respect for his character, that possesses sufficient firmness of 
nerve to submit to such a degradation, and survive it. He becomes an outcaste from 
the community; discarded by his friendSf disowned by his parents, disclaimed 
by his children repudiated by his wife, and shunned by all. 

Mr. Herklotts deposes to the following effect, and we entreat the attention of 
our rddders to this gentleman's evidence that they may be able to judge for 
themselves, how far it militates against the verdict of the coroner’s jury, or supports 
them in it. 

He ( the Raiah) once remarked to me in regard to these proceedings saying, * this is a most 
disgraceful thing and I shall not he able to outlive it.* He ^ludod to the ]>robuhiIity of his 
being arrested. On the day of the occurance, he also observed in the presence of Mr. Strettell 
Dr. Young, and myself, that he would rather destroy himself, than allow himself to ho arrested. 
We tried to dissuade him from so rash an act, and he afterwards gave his w'ord he would not do it. 

Does the above furnish the slightest proof of insanity, for here is a man, who 
calmly and cooly deliberates on the disgrace which would attend his arrest ; and 
who being sensibly alive to his honor resolves upon destroying himself^ rather than 
submit to the degradution, but is afterwards persuaded to abandon the rash deter- 
*'mination. ' This is a most disgraceful thing, and I shall not be able to outlive it* 
are the words of a sane, and not of an insane person,— and yet upon the utterance of 
such an expression, he is judged as one^iout of his mind. No man, whose reason was 
upset, would arguo in so deliberate a manner about an arrest, and its consequences. 
All individual, whose faculties were at all touch^fl would not be so communi- 
cative of his design ; but would on the cofto^Jary, be reserved, and commit the 
the rash act in secrecy. We may safely appeal to the experience of our readers, 
if they know of an instance, in which a man, whose intellect was affected, had ever 
expressed himself in such clear, distinct, and intelligible terms his sense of the dis- 
honor, which he was afraid would-be reflected upon his character by his arrest, 
and firmly resolved not to survive it. 

An%» ir after this he brought oat a document >Aiich he requested us to sign. 1 concluded it 
to be his will, and observing nim in a highly agitated state, I asked Mr. StretlcH’s advice whe.'der 
it would be proper to sign the document while the Rajah was in that condition. Mr. Strettel 
told me to dojas the Rajah directed, and accordingly the Rajah put his signature to tlic document 
and myself and Mr. Strettell subscribed our names as witnesses. The deceased then took away 
the document, but a little after brought it bock and said it was his will, telling me as I could read 
Sengallee 1 might satisfy myself of the fact, by reading the lieading of the document. He was 
at this time excessively agitated. 

We maitttaixr that a state of even * excessive agitation* affords no indication of 
luisoundness of mind, but rather the very reverse of it. How common it is for 
one, on receiving alarming, or extraordinary news affecting his interests or his safety, 
(0 be agitated, without the risk of being pronounced mad. The Rajah was, as 
observed, highly agitated ; but the ‘ agitation* was obviously produced by the appre- 
hensicui of di8grace» which he considered as far more painful than capable of 
being supported with firmness. An insane subject would be incapable of writing a will 
in a coheient and legal form, any more than, if gifted with the poetic afflatus, he would 
be abW to write a. work like Paradise^ Lost. ,, 

When we got there Mr. StretteU told me to tell the R^dah, that as tho Doctor*s opinion was not 
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known as to tho cause of the jleath of the man who had been punished, ^le, the Kajjah, sliould 
not surrender himself, but try to evade the execution of the writ by going on the river. 

Sage advice from an lUngUsh lawyer. We doubt, whether Mr. Strellell would give 
auiih advice t« a client of his, who washable to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
without laying himself open to judicial censure. The Ksj ah would have gained no- 
thing by evading the execution of the writ ; for how could he succeed in concealing 
hiinsfir. lie would at last be traced, and the attempt to defeat the execution 
of a legal process would have tended only to prejudice his case, and represent his 
cliaraclci, of whicli he seemed so tenacious, in a siispicious light. 

Mr. ITcdgci’s deposition is to the same purport as tl>5 evidence of Mr. Heiklotts and 
in no vMy coiicliiaive of tlie fact sought to be established. He says — 

I t)b*»crvofl h»> wns vt»ry much ; liA ojoa looked partially blood-shot; and he was ex- 

reedingly agitrito.l. lie said to mo in KngUsih, as far as I ran romembor, in these words: * Upon 
m^> holidr ami (fod, I was not prosoiit when the man vvas punished.’ This he repeated several 
linies. No farther oonversation touching the details of tho case took place 

Mr. I ledger says, that he noticed a partial redness in the Rajah’s eyes, but does not 
explain by what cause, in his opinion, it may have been produced. Redness of tlie eyes 
m.iy b'* occasioned by various wiuaes ; but caunol be imputed exclusively to a stale of 
‘ agitation,’ e\cn iliougli that agitation should be excessive. At all events it is clearly 
not a symptom of insanity. 

iMr. Sticttoirh e^idoncc is equally inclusive on ihn p»)int and w'ould prove as much 
the madness of a braliiniiiy bil l, because, in an agitated stale it may put its horns 
do\Mi, paw the giouiid willi its roof, and bellow lustily at any thing, or at nulhing. 

He reuicihuMl a pnsoni'r for six or seven days, and was lUon released on security, the man hav- 
ing biMMj pronounced out of danger. Tho charge was to be iiive^^tigaled anew by the magistrate, 
the oiiginnl im[uir\ having been made by a suburdiiiato officer. It was rumoured, that this 
investigation would lie eoinmeneed during the Doorga Pooja holubiys. Before the Foojaa, how- 
evm-, the Kajah applied to the Magistrate, to be pennilted to npiicarhiy Mooktear^ but this applica- 
tion uas lefnscd. An apfieal on this point was made to the Sessions .nidge, who ordered that the 
Kajcih should be allowed to appear before the magistrate by Mooktont\ But the latter functionary 
<lisiegard(‘il the Order of tho superior otheer, and intimated his intention to proceed ngainst the 
llajah personally, which indueeil his coming to Calcutta, with a view to con.sult me as his legal 
.ulci-'.er, wh.it measures he ought to adopt. 

The pieliminary inquiry in criminal rases is always held by a .suboidinale native 
•liUeer, who 18 usually the iJaro^a/*. Ifwearc^iol mistaken, a prisoner is not al- 
lowed to appear by Mookhiaar in a magistrate’s court, except the procoeding.s held 
lie final. The Rajali w'ould have acfbd more wisely, if, instead of consulting aii 
Knglish lawyer unacquainted with !!ic (j^paiiy’s law s and the practice of their Courts 
lie had I'onsiilled a Vakeel as to what measure.s he ought to adopt on the refusal, 
of the magistrate to aflow him to appear by Mookhtear, and he would have put 
him in the right way. It is only the Civil Courts that are sliut during the Du8$9rah 
and Mohorwn vacations ; the Nizarnut Adawluts are always open for the trial of crimi- 
nal cases. If the Rajah had appealed to the superior court, we have no doubt hU 
petition would have been heard, and redress granted him. 

From the very first day of liisi arrival, I observed him iu a very disturbed state of mind. His 
coiivci^ion was interrupted and unconnected. lie thought that tho magistrate was determin- 

to flKgmce him. 

A charge for a less heinous crime would have equally served to disturb the Rajah’s 
mind The very idea of being disgraced is sutllciciit to alarm a man of sensitive 
feelings and produce a decided change in his manners, his acts, and, his conversation. 

Thc.se variou-s reports kept up the excitement which operated powerfully on the Rajah’s mind. 

I belieye he took little or no sustenance during this time, and ham little or no repose. Instead of 
sleeping in a bed, he slept on a simple matras without in usquito curtains. On the second day 
after his arrival, observing marks of musquito bites on hU person, I offered to send to him abed 
.and curtain ; but he said, * what is the use, I cannot sleep.' 

Can a man, under ihe dread of disgrace, and, probably of hanging too, be expected 
to eat and drink like an epicure, or sleep on a bed of down ? Ask the con- 
demned malefactor, who may be required in another hour to pay the forfeit 
of his crime on the scoffold, if his rest, during^ the previous night, was com- 
lortable and undisturbed ; ask the convicted murderer, whose hands are ensanguined 
with the blood of his brother man, and before whose eyes the gibbet swims, and 
the noose dangles in dim reality, if he reposed on a couch strewed with roses and 
lilies ;«Bsk the miserable victim of supersition, who soon expects to be consumed in 

VOL. II.— XO. XII. 
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the fire to be kindled to her own offtipring, her first-born, if she hlopt m po.ict*, and 
dreamed of bliss and immortality. Ask Diogenes* courtier whether he, with a naked 
eword suspended over him by a single hair, eat ham and turkey, drank <*laret and 
champagne, slept comfortably, and saw pleasant visions ; and you vl^ill liii(La cleai^ 
elucidation of the state of the Rajah's feelings, his distaste for food, and his Inabi- 
lity to take rest. 


On Monday or Tuesday before tho^ay of the oecurrence in question, iiitelliijtMu'.e 
Calcutta, that the man had died ; and that the Magistrate was about to issue a Per 


* us luwiiat was s.iiii in iiis in'iiring or 

to mm; his whme anxiety seimied to be to convince all about liim, that he was innocent of the 
punishment of the servant ; stating, tliat the man had himself declared to the Daroga on 
taken to the hospital, that he, the^KaJah, was not present at, and took no part in, the pruueediiig. 


The transmission of a prisoner from thannah to thannnh is a conunon pmeiicc, ai- 
tended, with no inconvenience, if the party implicated canaflord to employ a convey- 
ance. But the Rajah might easily have avoided the disgrace of being sent in tliis 
way by going to Moorshedabad in a steamer, and surrendering himself to the IMiigia- 
Irate. If innocent, as he labored to convince those atout him that he was so, he 
need not have feared the result of his trial : a guilty conscience alone no.ild have 
dreaded it. 


He was still in a state of groat agitation, and remarked to me that he uould rather cut liis 
throat than be paraded from thauiiah to thannah 

This proves nothing. A state of agitation is no indication of a fet:i(o of uns.)imd- 
ness of mind. The threat not to yield to the degradation of being paiadt'd liom 
thannah to thannah shews only a determination not to submit to the shame of bems.', 
made a public spectacle to a hooting mob. 

I went up to him (Kessab) and told him in BcngaMee, ‘you know all this, and couM h.iv 
prevented it ;* he made no answer, but literally trembled Irom agitation. 

Was this man also insane s’ If trembling and agitation be signs of^ msiiniiy, lie 
must have been so. 

HLs excitement was wholl^v mental. From day to day the condiclmg accounts he recemMl ot 
the state of the man, tcndeil* outMlay to inspire him with hope, and auothci to {lei.n‘ss Ins 
Spirit. At the time he signed the documer-t, he was decidedly, in my opinion, in .1.1 impound 

state of mind. ^ 

Yet Mr. Strettell not only subscribed to tb^ocucaent himself, but also pci.suadcf] 
Mr. Herklotts to do the same. His act cShtradicts his opinion. If ?\ii Siieltcll 
really believed the Rajah to be in an unsound state of mind, Ife should have deeHoerl 
to become an attestiiia wiliiess to the will ; but his having subscribed to ii weiikiMis 
his opinion of the iiiisouudiicss of the Rajah's mind, and amounts loan :id;ui .1 .0 
of his sanity. 

♦whe evidence of Dr. Young, as tliat of^a professional person, is of m »ro iinp.n laiic’ 
toAe case, and therefore entitled to greater consideration; but still it supplies no 
conclusive proof on the point at is.sue. He >vas, four years in the aoivu e tbo 
Rajah; but he does not say, that during that long peiiod, he ever witnessed miv, 
symptoms of even incipient insanity, or had reason to suspect lhai ail was not iighi 
with the Rajah's head, it was only a few days before the commission of tlio drcdd 
fill act that he observed an alteration in the Rajah. 

At times whShi he spoke of this subject he appeared much agitated and excited, 'riiis I imagine 
* arose from fear, Inasmuch as he fancied the officiating authorities at MooishedabadAvcre bias-'.cd 
azaiast him. Latterly his agitatfon and anxiety inurcased from the same cause. Dh>s previous 
to the occurrence, I remarked nothing in his conversations which savoured ol insanity, except 
excessive agitation which rendered what he said, to some extent, incoherent, lie seemed quMi’ 

lost through a sense of fear. 

Now, here is a solution of the problem furnished by Doctor Young. H« imputes 
to fear thh ‘ agitation and excitement’, on which Messrs. Hcrklotts, Hedger, and 
Strettell rely with such confidence as indicative of the Rajah’s insanity— for he 
distinctly admits that, for days previous to the occurrence, he observed noil, mg ir- « 
markable in the manner and coilversatioii of the Rajah calculated to awaken sns* 
picionof llie disturbed state of his mind. His subsequent opinion, however, con- 
Iradicts that which he entertained at first, but he assigns no satisfactory reason to 
for tUat change ; for although the Rajah's agitation and anxiety had iut'ioat- 
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cd, and tile jnerease had even readied to excesaiveness, yoi it was attributed by him 
to llie same cause,— fear. We are, therefore, at a loss to understand how be after- 
wards came to construe ' excessive agitation* into insanity. The one statement is 
opposed to Dic o\)ier, but it is for the Doctor to reconcile the contradiction. 

t*n*virtns t(» that d.-tv lliere was nothing unusually remarkable in the Rajah, but after receiving 
the iutollitfcncf'oniie man’s death he became excessively agitated, and a decided change took 
place in Iiim— such a change as might be expected in a Hindoo of respectability under the 
iippreheiision or being arresled, ami sent to MoorsluMlabad* thanuah to thannah. lie was 
muMsy; !imnM'lraye<l symptoms ol fear of being apprehended and scat to Berhampore. 

Ii WHH ('oar, and nolhiiig but fear, which o]||prated so strongly on the * RajaR's 
feelings, amt caused tho agitation and excitement under ifhich he seemed so painfully 
Id labor, ami uibscqiicnlly served to effect a change in hja conversations and manner/ 
We. lepcat again ami ag.iiu that ‘ agitation and excitement* do not imply insanity, 
sim-e eircuiiigtanees trifling and incoiisequcutial in themselves, arc apt, and have been 
km>wii to pioduco agiiavion, anxiety, and excitement even to a very great extent. 

His iMes pri'seiited a w ildiiess uf appearance and were slightly red in color. Uc did not com- 
plain of pi-iln in the head, but did so ot sleeplessness. 1 believe, at the immediate time of his 
death, there w'ns iiieiineut liiiu-tioual di'rangemeut in tho brain, temporary however, and 
brought mihy the agn.ituiu. Uiupicitionablj at the time of his death, that functional de- 
rangement was enough to prevent his knowing what he was then doing. 1 do not believe 
that at llie time of his death, medically speaking, he was a responsible agent. • 

We again say tlial ‘ wi'uluess* or * redness’ of the eye is not a safe criterion to judge 
of madness. As the Rajah was addicted to inloxicatiug drugs, it is not improbable the 
' \vil(iui‘s.s* or ‘ redness’ spoken of might have been occasioned by too free a use 
of them. 'I'lic Doctor says there was an incipient functional derangement of the 
brain; but as thi' head was not opened and the brain examined, after the death 
of the llajih, this point could not be determined with positive certainty. The 
Doctor a<l(ls that * lucipieni functional derangement,* prevented the Rajah’s 
knowing Mhal li«* w.i.s doing, yet he was perfectly alive, as admitted, to the indignity, 
to «liieli liii apprehended he would be subjected by being paraded from ihmahlo 
thanahy and ('.\])rcss<*d lii.s belief that the officiating authorities of Moorehedabad were 
prejudiemi against him. Mow could he talk of the bias of the officiating authorities, 
if Ills right li.ind did not know what his left hand did 'i Siioh is not the conduct of a 
man laboring under ‘ incipient functional derangement of the brain ;* he would, 
to our thinking, be perfectly Indifferent on all subject. If he did not know what he 
was doing, how did he manage to write a loi^ document, and ask two Kuropeaii gentle- 
men to subsciibe to it, explaining to lliqm at the same lime that it was his will. Not only 
docs the Doctor in.ike no objection to Mr. liflklott's reference to him, about the pro- 
priety of signing any papcr,,biu he actually joins that gentleman and Mr. Streltell in 
witnessing tlie will. Tim Doctor further declares that the functional derangement was 
brought oji by agitation ? but this functional deraiigoment may be produced in a case 
.iffcciing life, or property, without its positively amounting to insanity. Mtisnotan 
luicoinmon occiinencc in the Upper Provinces to find a man murder another, and then 
destroy himself to escape the gallows; but the a^ has never been imputed to the ef- 
fect of insanity. If the Hajnh was not a reponsible agent, at the time of his demiie, 
lii.s in rsimtsibility clearly nullified the will; and it should not have been witness- 
ed ; *>ui It was subscribed to, even with the knowledge that it was written by the 
Rnjali while laboiiiig under functional derangement in the brain, which had inca- 
pitated'hiiii fioin knowing what he was doing. These are inconsistencies, which 
deprive the Doctor's professional opinion of its full force and value. The explanation 
given aflei winds in regard to the ’irresponsibility’ at the time of the production of 
the will Hi^d the Rajah’s decease, does not reconcile the contradiction, and is there- 
fore unsiilisfactuiy. It is strange that the Afunctional derangeihhnt* should have 
oouie just when the Rajah was about to commit suicide, and not before, when 
from all his conduct it appeared evident that he had meditated on self-destruction for 
some days previously : otherwise it is difficult to account for his anxiety to disposp of 
^is extensive properly to the best advantage. 

f 'file examination ,,of Kessiib and ihe oUier native witnesses are in direct oppositioii 
to llipse of the European gentlemen ; but it is not neci^ary to compare them, as 
we have entered into a full detail of particulars on the subject of the investigation 
,JatcIy held Iiy the Coroner, and we shall therefore conclude, with expressing ottr con- 
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viction that consider the verdict of the Jury tube perfectly consistent with the 
facts elicited at the inquest. 

Since ihe above article was written and tranamilled to the press^we have seen the 
Englishman of the Illh November, and are glad to find our contcMripornry s opinion 
accords with our own. One thing seems to us very reinurkablc, that allhoiinh Mr. 
Streilell believed the Uajah ^ot to be in the full possession of his senses, when he 
brought put his will, and requested him and Mr. Herklotis i.> subscribe to it, as at-, 
-j^ating witness to his signature, ho incautiously allowed the Raj.ih to retire under 
ilie excuse of procuring a(> few fiupees. If the Hajah was beside himself, ns siip- 
l^bsed by Mr. Strettell and Mr. Herklotts, we protest, we are unable to recognize 
the propriety of the formpi^^s rccommendgsion to the Rajah to conceal himself j for 
It would have been of no service to the latter, who would, in all probabiliiy, hav»* soon 
betrayed his lurking place by his fantastic tricks ; if Mr. StieltcH whs really hauu'od' 
With the suspicion that the Rajah was laboring under a fit of insanity, ue arc sur. , 
prised that an apprehension of the unhappy man committing some fatal mischief. iC'. 
permitted to withdraw, was not aroused in his mind ; and, that instead of allowing th 
* Rajah to leave him, under whatever pretext, he dtd not try to dissuade him from n. r 
^ Suicide is not uncommon among .the natives, of this country ; hut horctutoif they'* 
were not known to adopt the refined ^European mode of destroying tlieinsch cs- In- • 
stead of blowing out their brains with a pistol ora musket, or cultiiig Ibeir thr«»ais wiih 
a razor, they were hitherto contented to adopt the vulitar and harbaious method of pul- 
ling an end to their Uvea either by hanging or drowning. We should like to know what 
opinion medical men entertain in regard to the state of mind of woriicii, who yojun- 
larily immolate themselves, os Suttees, on the funeral pile ; and wc should lurthor 
be glad to learn, at what period of this business ‘incipient functional derangement 
of the brain* commences and terminates. It ^ woman can he supposed to bo capa- 
blo of destroying herself, without the deprivation of her reason, wo are at a loss to 
Oop,ceive why it should be deemed incredible theta man should possess equal firm- 
ness to commit the same act without laying his nicmoiy open to the reproach of 
insanity. 
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